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Minervam narrat Homerus, poetarum princeps, inter bel- 
lantium turmas Diomedi apparuiffe ; oculorumque caliginem, 
ut bellantes Deos ab hominibus poffet difcernere, difcuflifle, 
Quod figmentum Plato in Alcibiade Secundo, p. 150, tom. ii. 


. ° . . « e ¢ . . 
nihil interpretatur quam rationem ipfam, que, difcufla caligine 


qua quifque tenetur, animum fecibus purgat, ut mala bonave 
poflit propius contemplari. 
SancTit MInervaAe 
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PREREA.CE 


AWNp now left the motto of this 


book fhould, though infinitely the 
beft part of it, pafs unobferved; a 


Joofe tranflation fhall ferve to re-— 


trace it, if coarfely, on the reader's 
mind, and fix more firmly there 


the firft imprefiion. 


“ Homer then, prince of poets, 


relates that Minerva appeared. to 


Diomed in the battle, and clearing 
his fight, fet to view the warring 


deities, giving him power to dif- 


cern which were gods.and which 


were men.—While Plato explains 


the allegory into no more than 


this: How Wifdom or Reafon 


Should 1 in like manner {fo difpel the 
| b mifts 


ipeceh into her elements, and a- 
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mifts of the mind, that it may be 


at liberty to difcern, examine, and 
contemplate what is good and what 
1s evil.” | 
If then to the felection of words 

in converfation and elegant collo- 
quial language a book may give _ 
affiftance, the Author, with that de- 

ference fhe fo juftly owes a gene- 
rous public, modeltly offers her’s; 
perfuaded that, while men teach to 
write with propriety, a woman may 


at worlt be qualified—through long 
prattice—to direét the: choice: of 


phrales in familiar talk. Nor has 
the Ars recte loquendt, as San@tius calls 
grammar, efcaped her obfervation, 


‘though this may furely be fetting | 


talk fomewhat too high; for gram- 
mar, that teaches us‘ to analyfe 


gain 


“RPREHA GE. ill 


gain fynthetize her into that com- 
polite form we commonly find be- 
fore us, might have pretenfions, to 
a higher title, terming itfelf. Ars 
recle foribence rather—Province of 
men and {cholars, fome of whom 
have told me that Ammonius has 
obferved, I believe in Com. de 
Predic. p. 28, that even a child 
knows how to put a fentence to- 
gether, and fay Socrates walketh ; 
but how to refolve this fentence 
-nto ipoum and. verb;., thefe,again 
into fyllables, and fyllables into 
letters or elements—here he 1s ata 
-fland. Of this, indeed, firft of mun- 
dane fciences it befits me to be a 
learner, not a teacher, while. one 
of the moft defirable appellaticns 
in our unafluming tongue implies 
a pupil or fiudent rather than a 

bet. doctor 
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doétor or profeffor of philology; 


nor know I any term adequate to 
that of a good Jcholar in any mo- 
dern language, whence one is often 
at a paufe in explaining its mean- 
ing to foreigners, 7 
Such excellence were in truth 
fuperfluous to a work like this, in- 
tended chiefly for a parlour win- 
dow, and acknowledging itfelf un- 
worthy of a,place upon a library 
fhelf. For Selden fays wifely, that 
to know which way the wind fits 
we throw up a ftraw, not a ftone: 
my little book then—levior cortice 
——may on that principle fuffice to 
direct travellers on their way, till 
amore complicated and valuable 
piece of workmanthip be found to 
further their refearch. 
We muft not meantime -retard. 
ie - 8 our 


PREFACE. ¢ 


our own progrefs with fludied de- 
“finitions of every quality coming 

under confideration; or even by 
very long defcriptions of the fame, 
either by their adjundts or caufes ; 
for although every definition is 
generice a defcription, yet we all 
fee that every defcription is not 
definitive—And although the final 
caufe of definition is to fix the true 
and adequate meaning of words or 


terms, without knowledge of which 


we ftir not a fiep in logic; yet here 
we muft not fuffer ourfelves to be 
fo detained, as fynonymy has more 
to do with elegance than truth— 
And I well remember an obferva- 
‘tion made by my earlieft, perhaps 
my’ trueft friend, Do€tor Arthur 
Collier,’ that women fhould learn 
‘rhetorick in order to perfuade their 
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hufbands, while men ftudied to 
render themfelves good logicians, 
for the fake of obtaining arms a- 
gainft female oratory. 

*Tis my beft hope at prefent, that 
they will not over ftrictly examine, 
or with much feverity cenfure my 
weak attempt; but recollecting that 
as words form the medium of 
knowledge, fo it often happens that 
they create the inifts of error too; 
and if I can in the courfe of this 
little work difpel a doubt, or clear 
up a difficulty to foreigners, who 
can alone be fuppofed to know lefs 
of the matter than myfeif,—I thall 
have an honour to boaft, and like 
my countryman Glendower in 
Shakefpeare’s Henry the Fourth, 
have given our tongue an helpful or- 


nament. But though I mean not, 
like 
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Jike Abbé Girard, to make my pre- 
face the panegyrick to my book, 
_ much lefs to make that book, as he 
does, a vehicle for fentiments fome- 
what reprehenfible—fee page 306. 


vol. i. I fhould be too happy, could © 


I imitate his delicacy of difcrimi- 
nation, and felicity of expreflion, 
while that general power of think- 
ing, which Boileau fays is the firkt 
quality of every written perform- 
ance, ‘gives a vivifying principle 
to the Frenchman’s volumes, I can 
{carce hope will be ever found to 
invigorate mine. | 

Let however the votaries of 
pleonafm, with the learned Vauge- 
las at their head, but ftand my 
friends this once; we will endea- 
vour to refcue that pleafing rheto- 


rical figure from the imputation of 
tauto- 


wi RROAMrACEH 
tautology, in a work’ undertaken 
near the ‘banks of that ‘Thames 
which Sir John Denham defcribes, 
in terms fo clofely allied though 
never fynonymous, fo truly. beauti- 
ful, though pera ee to redun- 
dancy : 


_ Tho’ deep yet clear, tho’ gentle yet not dull, 


Strong without rage, without o’erflowing—full. 
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THe firft{ word which on a curfory 
furvey of alphabetical arrangement appears 
to have many brothers in fignification is the 
verb ABANDON, and he brings with him 


no inconfiderable number; for example : 








TO ABANDON, FORSAKE, RELINQUISH, 
GIVE UP, DESERT, QUIT, LEAVE. 





OF thefe feven verbs then, fo varioufly 
derived, though at firft fight apparently fy- 
nonymous, converfing does certainly better 
- fhew the peculiar appropriation, than books, 
however learned; for whilft through them 


VOL. I B by 
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by ftudy all due information may certainly 
be obtained, familiar talk tells us in half an 
hour—That a man FORSAKEsS his miftrefs, 
ABANDONS all hope of regaining her loft 
-efteem, RELINQUISHES his pretenfions in 
favour of another; GIVES UP a place of 
truft he held under the government, DE- 
SERTS his party, LEAVES his parents in 
affliction, and quits the kingdom for ever. 

Other inftances will quickly prove to a 
foreigner that ’tis a well-received colloquial 
phrafe to fay, You reave London for the 
country. ‘Telling us you Quit it feems to 
convey a notion of your going fuddenly to 
the Continent.— J] hat any one DESERTS it 
can fearcely be faid with propriety, unlefs at 
a time of peftilence or tumults of a danger- 
ous nature, when we obferve that the capital 
is DESERTED: although by an overftrained 
compliment a lady may poffibly hear fuch 
a word fometimes from a man who pretends 


affectedly to confider her defertion of the 


metropolis 








® 
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imetropolis: as half criminal. ‘That you 
GIVE UP London looks as if you meant in 
future to refide upon your own eftate in the 
country, I think; while to RELINQUISH a 
town life feems as if fomething was re- 
quired to make the fentence complete—as 
We RELINQUISH the joys of fociety for the 
tranquil fweets of folitude—and the like. To 
FORSAKE London would be a foppifh ex- 
preflion; and to fay we were going to ABAN- 
DON it, as if it could fearce fubfit without 
us, would fet people olaughing. ‘The par- 
ticiples from thefe verbs evince the various 
acceptations of their principals.—That fel- 
low is GIVEN UP to every Vice, 1s an expref- 
fion popular and common; but when we 
fpeak of him as ABANDONED of all virtue, 
or FORSAKEN of all good, the phrafe ap- 
proaches to folemnity, and is at leaft ex- 
preflive of the man’s total ruin even in this 


tranfitory world. 
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He is now nearly Given up by fociety, 
fay people in common converfation, when 
telling rakith ftories of a man whofe con- 
duct has merited the neglect of his virtuous 
companions; but foon as they defcribe 
a human creature DESERTED of every 
friend, and Ler on a defolate ifland, ABAN+ 
DONED to forrow and remorfe; new fen- 
fations are excited, commiferation takes its 


turn, nor can the moft rigid refufe pity to 


‘fuch a ftate of diftrefs, 
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ABASEMENT, DEPRESSION, DERELICTION, 
BEING BROUGHT LOW, &c. 





THESE terms are given as fynonymous 
in every di€tionary, I believe; yet I once 
knew a man incapable of DEPRESSION 
though his ABASEMENT was notorious: and 
it will probably be juftly recorded of a great 

lady, 
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lady, whofe fall from perhaps the very firft 
fituation of focial life has called out much of 
our attention in thefe modern times—that 
though BroucuT exceedingly Low, from 
a ftrange combination of unexpected events, 
while fuffering fevere DEPRESSION of {pi- 
rits, not without frequent DERELICTION of 
her fine faculties, yet no one has hitherto 
been able to obferve the fmalleft deviation 
towards ABASEMENT in her general cha- 


racter of dignity. 








TO ABET, ENCOURAGE, PUSH FORWARD, 
SUPPORT, MAINTAIN, 





ee 


ARE. five verbs much alike in their gene- 
ral fignification, yet eafily diverfified by the 
manner of applying them in familiar life, 
and fo certainly capable of peculiar appro- 


priation, that even thofe who are themfelves 
ge be ignorant 
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ignorant of any reafon why they ufe ex- 
preflions of fuch correctnefs in common talk, 
will hardly mifs of managing the matter. 
rightly. We may for inftance by ill chance 
hear one contident fellow faying to another, 
“The young Countefs does fure enough ap- 
pear plainly to ENcouRAGE our friend 
Clodius’s pretenfions: now if you will un- 
dertake to ABET his ¢aufe with your {word, 
{ have myfelf at prefent money to MAIN- 
TAIN it; and an acquaintance at hand befide 
that can supporT him with good intereft; 
and fo PUSH FORWARD his profperous for- 
tunes upon this probable hazard, that he 


fhall foon be in a fituation to repay us all.” - 


‘ 
———<—>—[—>—>_=—z—K*=£[{_EE. ete ae Se esata reesooeeee 
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TO ABHOR, TO LOATH, TO DETEST, 
TO HATE, 





ARE likewife apparently {ynonymous ex- 
preflions of acrimonious diflike, yet may be 


made 
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made apeiesie to thofe qualities which call 
for words denoting particular fentiments of 
difeuft; and a lady of no deep literature will 
fearcely fail to utter her averfion for a dila- 
ereeable lover, in terms wholly unequivocal, 
and which could not eafily be changed to » 
advantage by the moft learned profeflor, 
when fhe fays, “I Hatz Caprinus for the 
affectation ever vifible in that ugly perfon of 
his, while 1 LoaTH its naftinefs; we all 
agree to DETEST his conduct I believe, and 


for my own part I anor his principles.” 


ABJECT, MEAN, DESPICABLE, WORTHLESS, 
: VILE, DESTITUTE. 





ALL adjedtives of moft contemptible im- 
port truly, yet fuch as a fallen courtier might 
deferve even in their full extent and accumu- 
lated ftrength of expreffion, if being ori- 

B 4 | ginally 
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ginally a man of high birth and good edu- 
cation, his fentiments were not the lefs 
DESPICABLE, and if his vz/e intentions and 
WORTHLESS heart laid open, he became, 
when DESTITUTE of royal favour, ftudious 
by MEAN artifices to obtain its reftoration, 
and ABJECT in his manners when hopelefs 


of its return, 





er, 
re 





ABILITY, CAPACITY, POWER, 





THESE fubftantives, though often ufed 
in place of each other, prove that their 
meanings are not fynonymous, by their 
requiring adjectives conteffedly different to 
attend them. Thus we fay a man of 
STRONG OF WEAK ABILITY, becaufe that 
word denotes an active quality of the mind; 
while to defcribe the limits of CAPAGITY, 
the terms forge and mall, wide and zarrow, 
, foallow 
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foallow or profound, are the propereft—be- 


caufe CAPACITY is a paflive quality of our 
intellect, and implies that the fpeaker here 
confiders mind as a recipient, and muft be- 
{tow on it fuch epithets alone as fuit that 


{uppolition. 
| EXAMPLE. 


Clarendon being a man of forcible and 
yigorous ABILITIES, was an exceedingly 
ufeful fervant to a prince of difputed 
POWER; and having befides an excellent 
and extenfive CAPACITY, he ftored his mind 
with a variety of ideas that entertained him- 


felf and his friends in retirement. 





ne 


ACQUIREMENTS, ACQUISITIONS, 
ATTAINMENTS, 


Sageraeres ————~ 





ALL mean things obtained by chance, 
or elfe procured with dificulty: we have 
put the laft firft. The words are neatly 
feparated in common converfation, and 


adapted 
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adapted by cuftom to the peculiar ufes of 
talents, riches, or power. Dercylis (fay 
we) has made confiderable ACQUIRE- 
MENTS fince the, education her father now 
gives her has commenced ; and it was fingu- 
larly happy for his family, that the fudden 
ACQUISITION. of fortune fell to him at a 
time when his children were all young: 
The brother is breeding to the church I 
hear, and doubt not but his aTTAIN- 
MENTS will do them all the credit they 
deferve.—The laft of thefe words feems, I 


know not why, to be almoft fet apart for ~ 


ferious and even folemn purpofes—We fay 
the ATTAINMENT of our falvation, not its 


ACQUIREMENT OF ACQUISITION. 


ee 


ACTIVE, ASSIDUOUS, SEDULOUS, DILIGENT, 
INDUSTRIOUS. 





QUALITIES all of the fame cenus 
_ certainly, but differing in fpecies as a Lin- 


Nean 
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nzan would fay: in common converfation, 
however, the art a foreigner opens this book 
in order to learn, they commonly run as 
follows:--While natives of every nation agree 
that the king is happy who is ferved by an 
ACTIVE minifter, ever INDUSTRIOUS to 
promote his country’s welfare, not lefs p1- 
LIGENT to obtain intelligence of what is 
paffing ftill at other courts, than AssipU- 
ous to relieve the cares of his royal mafter, 
and sEDULOUS to ftudy the fureft methods 
of extending the commerce of the empire 
abroad, while he leflens all burthens upon 
the fubjeCts at home. When thefe words 
are applied to mere mental perfection, we 
fay a lad of an active and DILIGENT /pirit, 
or elfeof an ASSIDUOUS temper, or SEDU- 
LOUS difpofition; but they can fearcely be 
ufed vice verfa without fome impropriety, 
becaufe activity and diligence are real quali- 
ties of the man, to which afliduity and a 
SEDULOUS behaviour in the boy do na- 


turally 
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turally difpofe him, The laft mentioned 
epithet is lef frequently oppofed to inac- 
tion however, or lifelefs ftupidity, than the 
others are, and juflly ; becaufe it implies 
a mere tranquil and fteady employment, 
either of body or mind—and this from its 
very derivation, as he may furely be deem- 
ed no better than a confummate idler, who 
is SEDULOUSLY bent upon cutting a cherry- 
ftone into fix chairs and a table, for ten 
years together, inftead of purfuing fome 
bufinefs, honourable or profitable, by 
which both himfelf and the community 
might have been reciprocally benefited. 
‘This kind of plodding, pertinacious temper 
may be turned to good account in young 
people however, who, if they have luck, may 
get into a line of the law, where little more 
is wanted than fuch a difpofition to lead 
them on, by their own rule fair and foft- 
ly to a confiderable height; yet fome ad- 


sition of Assipuity in pleafing the attor- 
3 | neys 
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J 
neys has been known to quicken their 


progrefs. . 


ACUTENESS, SHARPNESS, QUICKNESS, 
KEENNESS, 





LF applied to intelle&t, a man is faid po- 
pularly to reafon with the firft of thefe 
qualities, I think—to converfe, if fuch be 
his cuftom, with the fecond—to conceive 
with the third—and to difpute or argue 
with the fourth, When turned into ad- 
verbs, and applied to objets of mere fen- 
 fation, we fay, The ftudent learns QUICK- 
Ly; his fifter difcerns diftances ACUTELY; 
and the razor fhaves KEENLY.  Coarle 
people have meantime, by the too frequent 
ule of their favourite figure Apherefis, 
rendered it vulgar to call any one.an. 


ACUTE 
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ACUTE fellow by the way of faying he is a 
fharp-witted one ; it having been a practice 
lately, among low Londoners, to fay, when 
they like a boy—how ’cuTE he is! So that 
the word would now fhock a polifhed 
circle from its groffnefs.—A nation like 
ours, where reception depends lefs on efta- 
blifhed rank, than that gained by talents 
and manner, has a natural tendency to 
keep the language of high people apart 
from that of the low—and while the fena- 
tor of Venice hears his gondolier talk juft 
like himfelf, without being furprifed or of- 
fended, nor thinks of defiring his fon to 
avoid mean phrafes ufed by the coffee- 
houfe boy ; our parents and {chool teachers 
wear out their lives in keeping the con- 
fines of converfation free from all touch of 
vicinity with ordinary people, who are 
known to be fuch ere, the moment they 


open their mouths. Whole fentences are 
often 
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often difmiffed the drawing-room, only be. 
caufe they are familiar in a fhop. He is q@- 
rough diamond, {ays the upper journeyman 
at his club, when fpeaking of the appren- 
tice, whom he conceives to be a perfon of 
intrinfic worth, but wanting polith., Now 
tis impoffible to find a better phrafe for 
fuch a character ; yet no gentleman or lady 
ufes the expreflion, becaufe it is a favourite 
with the vulgar. A thoufand fuch others 
might be found. Let not my foreign readers, 
however, haftily condemn the word acuTE, 
‘and fay I taught them fo; for, ina ferious 
fenfe, “tis ftill a good one; nor will any 
Englifhman accufe them of impropriety, 
for faying Mr. Burke isan ACUTE reafoner, 
or that the feeling of Mrs. Siddons muft 
be fingularly acuTe, or fhe could not fo 


SHARPEN diftrefs in reprefentation. — 


ADVICE, 
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ADVICE, COUNSEL, DELIBERATION, 





OF thefe I know not whether it might not 
be juftly affirmed, that the firft chiefly be- 
longs to the fcience of medicine; the fecond 
is appropriated by the law; while political 
fubjects require cool DELIBERATION. A 
native is in no danger of miftaking here ; 
but a ftranger may perhaps be glad to have 
it fuggefted to him, that the minifter was 
detained by ADviceE of his phyficians from 
attending to the DELIBERATIONSs of yefter- 
day’s committee; where things paffed fo per- 
verfely during his abfence, that COUNSEL 
muft a€tually be afked of the judges now 


concerning the refult. 


pe AFFAs« 
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AFFABILITY, CONDESCENSION, COURTESY, 
GRACIOUSNESS, 





ARE nearly fynonymous ; though com- 
mon difcourfe does certainly admit that an 
equal may .be AFFABLE—which I fhould 
ftill think wrong in a printed book, and un- 
pleafing every where ; becaufe the word it- 
felf feems to imply fuperiority. We will 
allow however that the lofty courTEsy 
of a princefs lofes little of its cRacious- 
NEss, although fome CONDESCENSION be 
left vifible through the exterior AFFABILI- 
TY ; but that among people where talents or 
fortune only make the difference, a ftrain of 
polifhed familiarity, or familiar politenefs— 
call it as you will—is the behaviour moft 


‘likely to attract affeCtionate efteem. 


Wide is I. © AFFEC- 
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AFFECTION, PASSION, TENDERNESS, 
FONDNESS, LOVE. - 





THE firft four of thefe words, then, fo 
commonly, fo conflantly in ufe, are, al- 
though fimilar, certainly not fynonymous ; 
and the laft, which always ought and I hope 
often dces comprehend them all, is not fel- 


dom fubftituted in place of its. own compo- 


nent parts, for fuch are all thofe that precede | 


it. Foreigners however will recollect, that 


the firit of thefe words is ufually adapted to 


that regard which is confequent on ties of - 


blood ; that the fecond naturally and necef- 
farily prefuppofes and implies difference of 
fex; while the reft without impropriety may 
be attributed to friendfhip, or beftowed on 
babes. I have before me the definition of 
FONDNESS, given into my hands many years 
ago by a moft eminent logician, though Dr. 
Johnfon never did acquiefce in it, 


FON D« 
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“Fonpness, fays the Definer, * is the 
hafty and injudicious determination of the 
will towards promoting the prefent gratifi- 
cation of fome particular object.” 

“ Fonpness,” faid Dr. Johnfon, “ 1s ra- 
ther the hafty and injudicious attribution of 
excellence, fomewhat beyond the power of 
attainment, to the obje@ of our affection.” 

Both thefe definitions may poflibly be in- 
cluded in FONDNESS ; my own idea of the 
whole may be found in.the following ex- 


ample : 


Amintor and Afpafia are models of true 


LOVE: ’tis now feven years fince their mu- 
tual pAssion was fandtified by marriage 5 
“and fo little is the lady’s AFFECTION dimi- 
nifhed, that the fate up nine nights fuccef- 
fively lait winter by her hufband’s bed-fide, 
when he had on him a malignant fever that 
frighted relations, friends, fervants, all away, 
Nor can any one allege that her TENDER- 
nEss is ill repaid, while we fee him gaze 


C2 upon 


a> ween 2 ee eh a 
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upon her features with that FONDNEsS 
which is capable of creating charms for it- 
felf to admire, and liften to her talk with a 
fervour of admiration fcarce due to the moft 
brilliant genius. | 

For the reft, ‘tis my opinion that men 
love for the moft part with warmer P AssION 
than women do—at leaft than Englifh wo- 
men, and with more tranfitory FONDNESS 
mingled with that paffion: while ’tis na- 
tural for females to feel a fofter TENDER- 
NEss; and when their AFFECTIONS are 
completely gained, they are found to be 
more durable. 


AFFLIC~ 
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AFFLICTION, LAMENTATION, SADNESS, 
SORROW, MISERY; GRIEF, CONCERN, 
COMPUNCTION, CONTRITION, DISTRESS. 





WE are come, by a melancholy though 


fudden tranfition, from 


Loye, Hope, and Joy, fair Pleafure’s {miling ‘Train, 
To ia, 


Hate, Fear, and Grief, the family of Pain ; 
As Mr. Pope fays. 


The difmal fubfiantives are not however 
fynonymous; for there may be much La- 
MENTATION certainly with little DISTRESS, 
and GRIEF enough, God knows, without due 
CONTRITION: which laft word ever car- 
ries a religious fenfe along, and 1s chiefly 
ufed upon pious occafions, as preparatory 
to ferious amendment, and a new life. 
There are, notwithftanding all this, exam- 
ples enough I fear of worldly fituations, 

CG 3 that 
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that may unhappily include the whole fy- 
nonymy. For inftance, 

Mercator’s unexpected death impels many 
of our common acquaintance to make heavy 
LAMENTATION; fome friends feel fincere 
soRROW; and I profels myfelf fenfible of 
very particular cONCERN. His family ts 
in the deepeft sap NESS, as I hear; and you 
will doubtlefs be led to pity their ar- 


FLICTION, when told that the pofture of 


their pecuniary affairs is likely very much 


to heighten the Distress. His fon’s GRIEF 
is poflibly connected with comPUNCTION 
too, as fearing his extravagant conduct might 
have haftened his father’s end: and when 
his filly widow fees the MiseRY brought 
upon her more deferving children by that 
blind partiality the fhewed to her eldeft boy, 
her heart will I hope feel conTRITION 

enough fo produce true repentance for the 


wretched part fhe has acted. 


AMIs 


MENG Set Se Ge che 
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AMIABLE, LOVELY, CHARMING, 
| FASCINATING. 


THESE elegant attributives—fo the 
learned James Harris terms adjectives de- 
noting properties of mind or body—appear 
at firft more likely to turn out fynonymes, 
than upon a clofer infpection we fhall be 
able to obferve: while daily experience 
evinces that there is an almoft regular ap- 
propriation of the words; as thus—an AMI- 
ABLE character, a LOVELY complexion, a 
CHARMING finger, a FASCINATING con- 
verfer ;—the firft of thefe appearing to de- 
ferve our love, the next to claim it, the third 
to fleal it from us as by magic; the lalt of 
all to draw, and to detain it, by a half in- 
vifible, yet wholly refiftlefs power. Nor 
does the epithet ever come fo properly into 
play, as when tacked to an unfeen method of 
attrating: for pofitive beauty needs not 
C4 fafci- 
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fafcination to affift her conquefts ; and pofi- 
tive wit feeks rather to dazzle and diftrefs, 
than wind herfelf round the hearts of ber 
admirers ; while there is a mode of converf- 
ing that feduces attention, and enchains the 
faculties. 

“When Foote told a ftory at dinner time,” . 
faid Dr. Johnfon, “TI refolved to difregard 
what I expected would be frivolous ; yet as 
the plot thickened, my defire of hearing the 
cataftrophe quickened at every word, and 
grew keener as we feemed approaching to- 
wards its conclufion.. The fellow fa/cinated 
me, Sir; I liftened and laughed, and laid 
down my knife and fork, and thought of 
nothing but. Foote’s converfation.” 

Some Italian lines fet by Piccini, with 
exprefiive dexterity, reprefent this power 
beyond all I have read—as ‘defcriptive of 
female fafcination ; and every man who has 
been in love with a woman, not confefledly 
beautiful, feels his heart beat relponfive to. 

| the 
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the verfes and the mufic, when fung with 
the good tafte they deferve. | 


Will the lines be much out of place here? 
1 hope not. 


In quel vifo furbarello 
V’é un incognita magia y 
Non fi fa che diavol fia 
_ Ma faPuomo delirar. 
Quegli occhietti cofi vaghi 
_ Ve lo giuro fon due maghi, 
 E un fofpiro languidetto, 
Che fatica ufcir dal petto 
Vi fa fubito cafcar. 
_Vengon per ultimo i cari accenti, 
Le lagrimuccie, hi {venimenti, 
Ch’opprimer devono 


Perforza un cuor: 


Innumerabile 
Son VPincantefimi, 
Son Varti magichi 
Del dio d’amor. 


_ The following imitation mifles its effect, 
becaufe the meafure is unfavourable, yet 


may ferve to convey the idea: 
In 
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in that roguith face one fees 
All her fex’s witcheries ; 
Playful fweetnefs, cold difdain, 


Every thing to turn one’s brain. 


Sparkling from expreflive eyes, 
Heaving in atfeéted fighs, 
Sure deftruction ftill we find, 


Still we lofe our peace of mind. 


Touch’d by her half-trembling hand, 
Can the coldeft heart withftand ? 
While we dread the ftarting tear, 


And the tender accents hear. _ ! 
Numberlefs are fure the ways 7 
That the fa/cinates our gaze ; 
; : h 
Magic arts her pow’r improve, | 
, 
Witcheries that wait on love. 
P 1 


'AMICABLE, AMICAL, FRIENDLY. 








_ THE fecond of thefe adverbial adjectives. 
is very lately come very much into favour, 


& and 
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and one hears it now perpetually in fafhion- 
able and literary circles. I cannot however 
delight in it myfelf—perhaps becaufe, turn- 
ing over Johnfon’s folio, no trace of it, or of 
its oppofite, izimical, can be found. T his 
laft feems to have been lately called up from 
the fchool-room to the houfe of commons, 
and from thence, of courfe, into the beft 
company.—I cannot find it— ‘tis not in 
the bond,” —as old Shylock fays; yet may 
be ufeful in places where I know not how 


to fubftitute a better. 


EXAMPLE. 


Machaon gave very FRIENDLY advice to 
Dornton and his Brother, withing them at 
Jeaft to part on AMICABLE terms; the 
youngelt is certainly inclined to a confump- 
tive habit; fo he wifely recommended coun- 
try air and affes’ milk to him, as particularly 
AMIGAL to the conftitution. 


ANTI- 
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ANTIPATHY, AVERSION, DISGUST. 


ess od 





THE firft of thefe’ difagreeable fenfa- 
tiows we find chiefly excited I believe by 
inanimate things, or brutes. One man al- 
leges his unconquerable ANTIPATHY to 
a cat; another encourages his AVERSION to 
a Chethire cheefe; and while Englith ladies 
think it delicate to faint at touch or even 
fight of a frog, or toad—Roman ladies, 
accuftomed to noifome animals from the 
natural heat of their climate, fall into con- 
vulfions at a nofegay of flowers, or the fcent 
of a little lavender water.. To fuch faftidi- 
ous companions it would not be perhaps 
wholly unreafonable to feel a certain degree 
of DIsGuUST ; and Arnold of Leicefterthire 
tells us from experience, that increafing 
ANTIPATHIES fhould be particularly dread- 
ed, as an almoft certain indication of inci- 


pient madnefs, 
| AUTHO~ 
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, AUTHORITY axn POWER. 





THAT thefe till lately venerated fub- 
ftantives are no longer received as fynony~ 
mous, the ftate of Europe demoniftrates at 
this dreadful moment, when its faireft dif- 
trict revolts againft the AUTHOR of our 
holy religion, wrefting all reverence from 
his name, his houfe, his minifters; and 
rendering ecclefiaftical AUTHORITY a noun 
of no importance in their new-formed vo- 
cabulary, by dividing it effentially from 
POWER, which in ¢hefe days, as in thofe 
before civilization, is tranfmitted to the 
hand of the ftrongeft. Yet is not philology 
forgotten, AuTHORITY does not naturally. 
mean POWER, but the juft pretenfion to it. 
Shall the veflel fafhioned fay to the potter, 
Why haft thou made me thus? crics an in- 

Qi: {pired 
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{fpired writer—while Milton gives the fol- 


lowing confirmation of our ineaning : 


Thou art my father, thou my aurHor—thou 
My being gav’ft me—whom fhould I obey 


But thee ? 


One other example from our great dra- 
matic poet, Rowe, will point out better than 
7 could to foreigners, the difference betwixt 


AUTHORITY and POWER. 


The refty knaves are over-run with eafe, 

As plenty ever is the nurfe of faction. 

If in good days like thefe the headftrong herd 
Grow madly wanton and repine ;—it is 
Becaufe the reins of power are held too flack, 
And reverend auruoriry of late 


Flas worn a face of mercy, more than juftice. 


AWEFUL, 
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AWEFUL, REVERENTIAL, SOLEMN. 





THE laft of thefe epithets begins the 
elimax—A Gothick cathedral (fay we) isa 
SOLEMN place; its gloomy greatnefs difpofes 
one to REVERENTIAL behaviour, in{piring 
fentiments more fublime, and meditations 
much more AWEFUL, than does a firu€ture 
on the Grecian, model, though built for the 
fame purpofes of piety. | 

The word aweful fhould however be 
ufed with caution, and a due fenfe of its 
importance; I have heard even well-bred 
ladies now and then attribute that term toe 
lightly in their common converfation—con- 
necting it with fubflances beneath its dig- 
nity—fuch mefalliances offend the fenfe of 
high birth natural to a Saxon. | 2a 


A¥ 
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THE firft of thefe affirmatives, derived 
from the Latin aio, is of the higher anti- 
quity in our language, and ftill keeps fome 
privileges of fuperiority, enforcing that which 
the other lefs decidedly afferts.' It ufed to 
be reprefented in Shakefpear’s time by the - 
fingle vowel J; fee the long fcene between 
the nurfe and Juliet, when told of Tybalt’s 
death ; but I recolle& no later author whe 
fo corrupts it. We fay in familiar talk, that 
Diana counfel’d her fifter Flora againft fuch 
a match; did fhe not, Sir? Yes, I believe 
fhe did. —Coun/el’d her! exclaims a ftander- 
by—Ay, and controuled her too, or fhe had 


been his wife now. 


AZURE, 
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AZURE, SAPPHIRE, BLUE. 





THESE are all pretled into the fervice 
as adje€tives, each being able. to ftand alone 
as nouns well fubfantiated,—at leaft two of 
the number,—our firft being that lapis. 
LAZuULI from which the painters ultrama- 
rine is made, L’AZUL in Spanith, and in 
Englith AzuRE ; the fecond a well known 
gem; the third, if we afk for dyers BLUE, 


will ‘be found a powder prepared from 


indigo,-8cc.:-we ufe them adjedtivially, and _ 


almott fynonymouily, however.—Minerya’s 


“AZURE éyes, fo often mentioned by Pope 


in his exquifite tranflation of Homer, have 


faftened thofe two words for ever to each 


other, as long as our language lafts-—and if 


a foreigner fhould take the next inftead of 


at, all would laugh. The sAPPHIRE main 


voL. L ea Mi and 
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and SAPPHIRE fky are both permitted and 
approved in poetry meantime, while it 
would be pedantry to ufe any word but 


BLUE when {peaking of furniture or drefs. 


BASE, LOW, SORDID; PALTRY, SORRY, POOR. 





THESE wretched epithets would be 
perfectly fynonymous in their application 
to intelleCtual depravity, did one not dif- 
cern inherent worthleffnefs in fome of them, 
acquired poverty of fpirit in the others. A 
man may be born a Low, a PALTRY, and, - 
as we fay, a POOR creature; an Englifhman 
muft however /earn to be SORDID, SORRY, 
and BASE I believe :—which laft word, 
though it leads the way here in a new 
letter, being the vileft of its clafs, may be 


~ confidered 
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confidered as the moft diftant of all devia- 
tions from good, in every fenfe it is ufed. 
BAseE birth in human creatures:~ BASE 
fruits in horticulture; BASE metals in the 
mineral kingdom; BASE dialects, fuch as 


that of St. Giles’s, in our Englith language. 


EXAMPLE. 

Mifellus was a lad of Low extradtion, 
and ftudious of BASE practices even in his 
{chool-days ; but now grown rich, it was a 
SORDID thing that they relate of his cor- 
rupting an ignorant maid to fell her weal« 
thy, inexperienced miftrefs; and when he 
offered the wench a PALTRY prefent, it 
fhould at leaft have been, what fhe confi-« 
dered it—a gold ring, but it was only 
BASE metal, and not worth half a crown. 
This feemed a sorry trick even in him, 
and beneath the natural narrownefs of even 
{fo POOR a creature. 


D2 BEAUTIFUL, 
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to 
On. 


BEAUTIFUL, HANDSOME, GRACEFUL, ELE- 
GANT, PLEASING, PRETTY, FINE, 


é \ 





ARE. however defirable epithets, by no 
means firidtly fynonymous ; and though, 
upon a curfory view, ‘the fix laft appear in- 
cluded in their principal, which takes the 
lead, converfation will foon inform us to 
the contrary, while, talking of a GRACEFUL 
dancer now upon the flage, we fhall find 


in her perfon, if not put into motion, no 


claim at “all upon our farft attributive :—nor 


does that firft neceflarily comprehend the 


other excellencies—for though the fituation 
of Mount Edgcumbe be confefledly moreé 
BEAUTIFUL than ~Shenftone’s Leafowes, 
tafle would lead many men to prefer the 
latter, | as more PLEASING: and at the time 
‘when true perfection of female beauty ap- 
peared a among us in the form of Maria 


% 


Gunning, 


Ce ee ee Sea ate < 5 
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Gunning I ,well. remember hearing men 


fay that other women might juftly be pre- 


ferred to her as PLEASING, and perhaps 


GRACEFUL too, in a far more eminent de- 


giee; and fo true was the obfervation, that 


her inferiors made. it their amufement to 


fteal away lovers from her, who command- 
ed admiration they had no chance‘ to 
attain. 

The word, rLEGANT can fcarcely be ufed — 
with more propriety than on fuch occa- 
fions, when people ce? as PLEASING 
what produces a train of ideas moit conge- 
nial to our own particular fancy. — Pearls 
are, on this principle, accounted by many 
people to be more ELEGANT than dia- 
monds; which we all allow to be FINER, 
HANDSOMER, and infinitely more BEAU- 
TIFUL. And one fays popularly, that Pope’s 
Rape of the Lock isan ELEGANT poem, and 


Milton’s Paradife Loft a FINE one, Greville’s 
Dis otanzas 
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Stanzas to Indifference are however exqui- 
fitely PRETTY, and fome parts of Mr. 
Whalley’s Odeto Mont Blanc, uncommonly 
BEAUTIFUL. Burke—whofe own compo- 
fitions include every fpecies of excellence— 
jays, that BEAUTIFUL objects are compara- 
tively {mall, but to minute perfection I 
fhould give the adjeGtive PRETTY. Infeéts 
of various colours, and delicate formation, 
butterflies above all, are juftly termed 
PRETTY. Some fhells too, flight in their 


texture, and of tints as tender, claim this 


epithet, and can claim no more; for, while | 


the apple and peach bloom have among 
vegetables the fame pretenfion—an orange- 
tree richly furnifhed, growing in the natu~ 
ral ground as I have feen them on the Bor- 
roman Iflands toa confiderable height, and 
rofe-trees in the Duke of Buccleugh’s plea- 
fure-grounds, or thofe of Hopeton-Houfe, 
gre decidedly sEaurirur, One large 


and 
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and wide {preading beech-tree, or full-bo- 
died oak, fingle in a verdant meadow, 
I fhould felect for a FINE object to repofe 
the eye upon, in autumnal feafons when 
the tint begins to fhew more richnefs than 
mere maturity produces, and excites a train 
of refleGtions full of penfive dignity: 
while the old-fafhioned avenue of lime- 
trees long-drawn and feathering down fo as 
to hide all ftem, makes a HANDSOME ap- 
pearance in July, when filled with fragrance 
and redolent with bloom. Were we {peak- 
ing of architecture, I fhould dire& foreign- 
ers to call the Pantheon at Rome a FINE 
building, Saint Péter’s a BEAUTIFUL one, 
~ our own in London dedicated to St. Paul a 
very HANDSOME edifice, the Redentoreat Ve- 
nice, planned by Palladio—and our own {weet 
Doric, done by Inigo Jones—I reckon ELE- 
Gant fabrics; while King’s College Cam- 
bridge, elaborately PRETTY, gives delight 

D 4 | to 
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to every beholder. The word HANDSOME 


certainly annexes fewer ideas. of pledfure 
than the reft, becaufe we have app topriated 
it now and then fomewhat meanly.. We 


Jay a HANDsome kitchen certainly in Eng. 


ith, and a HANDSOME piece of roaft beef; 


nor do we give higher appellatives to a large 
woman painted by Rubens with more 
{trength of colour than dignity or grace, 
When we fpeak of a nANDsOME houfe and 
gardens, our hearers turn not, I- believe, 
their imaginations -to recolle& Villa Albani 
or even Cattle Howard, while a drive round 


London realizes the idea at lefs expence of 


trouble nearer home, But, after all, the - 


words 


| BEAUTY, 
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BEAUTY, GRACE, EXPRESSION; CARRIAGE, 
ELEGANCE axp SYMMETRY; 





ARE fubfRantives on which fo many yO. 


lumes have | been written, that one would 
think it-impoflible it fhould be fill agreeable 
to read about them ; yet is every writer 
tempted to extend on fuch a fubje&—every 
_ ftudent attracted to continue a page where 
thofe names begin the leaf. And it is per- 
haps not wholly tedious or uninterefting to 
obferve, that more, much more is required 
to defcribe BEAUTY, than is comprehended 
in the common acceptation of the adjective 
beautiful: for, while symMMETRY fuffices to 
- conftitute a perfe& form in many works of 
nature, and fome of art—as the mountain at 
the head of Loch Lomond in Scotland, and 
the Aa conine Voltnn at Rome—far more is 


demanded 


‘ 
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demanded by connoifleurs who deal in ani- 
mated excellence. A horfe, for example, is 
{carcely allowed to poflefs true BEAUTY, till 
his owner can boaft for him a brilliancy of 
coat, whatever the colour may be—a de- 
cided ELEGANCE as well as SYMMETRICAL 
proportion in his fhape—Grace prefiding 
In every motion, with eyes and ears expref- 
five of a long-traced lineage, and even of ap- 
parent fenfibility to his own praife and value. 
Haughty cArR1AGE is indifpenfable to brute 
perfection. The peacock is handfomer than 
the Chinefe pheafant, becaufe he is prouder ; 
and the feline race take much from their own 
BEAUTY, by fubftituting the EXPRESSION 
of infidioufnefs inftead of pride. 

Indeed we are not correct when we re- 
quire only EXPRESSION in a human face, 
for there are EXPRESSIONS which difgrace 
humanity. Among our own. fpecies we 
muft meantime confefs, that we love a lofty 
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con{cioufnefs of fuperiority, juft ftopping 
fhort of a vain-glorious oftentation. Os Ho- 
MINI SUBLIME DEDIT, &c. The late earl 
of Errol, dreffled in his robes at the corona- 
tion of king George the Third, and Mrs. 
Siddons in the character of Murphy’s Eu- 
phrafia, were the nobleft {pecimens of the 
human race I ever faw :—while he, looking 
like Jove’s own fon Sarpedon, as defcribed 
by Homer—and fhe, looking like radiant 
_ Truth led by the withered hand of hoary 
Time—feemed alone fit to be fent out into 
fome diftant planet, for the purpofe of thew- 
ing its inhabitants to what a race of exalted 
creatures God lad been pleafed to give this 
earth as a pofleffion, 

With regard to mere GRACE, I am not 
fure which produces moft pleafing fenfations 
in the beholder—which, in a word, gives 
moft delight-— well varied and nicely ftudied 


ELEGANCE, carried to perfection, though 


by 
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by an inferior form, as in the younger Vet- 


tris—or that pure natural charm refulting 


from asyMMETRIC figure put into eafy mo- 
tion by pleafure or furprife, as I have ifeen 
in the late lady Coventry. . To both -atteft- 
ing fpectators have often manifefted their 
juft admiration, by repeated burfts. cf ap- 
plaufe— particularly to the countefs, who, 
calling for her carriage une night at the the- 
atre—-I faw her—ftretched out. her arm 


with fuch peculiar, fuch inimitable manner, 


as forced a loud and fudden clap from all the’ 


pit and galleries; which fhe, confcious of 
her charms, delighted to increafe and. pro- 
Jong, by turning round with a familiar fmile 


to reward the enraptured company. 


For fhe was fair beyond their brighteft bloom, 
This Envy owns, fince now her bloom is fled; 
Fair as the forms which, wove in Fancy’s loom, 


Float in light vifion o’er the poet’s head. 
8 poet 


Whaene’er 
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Whene’er with fweet ferenity the {mil’d, 
Or caught the orient bluth of quick furprife, 
How fweetly mutable! how brightly wild 


The living luftre darted from her eyes! 


Each look, each motion wak’d a new-born grace, | 
That o’er her form its tranfient glory caft; 
Some lovelier wonder foon ufurp’d the place, 


Chas’d by a charm ftull lovelier than the laft. 


In her defcription alone might then all 
our fynonymy be happily engaged ; and 
truly might we jay that her unrivalled, her 
confummate BEAUTY was the effe& of per- 
fe& syMMntry, fpontancoully producing 
GRACE invincible, althouzh her MIEN and 

CARRIAGE had lefs of dignity than fweet- 
nefs in’ it; and the ExpREssION of her 
countenance, illuminated by the brightef 
tints, although lovelily mutable, as Mafon 
“Tays; ti’ Verles alone worthy the original— 
was always ‘the EXPRESSION: ‘of ‘pleafune 
felt’ of pleafure- given..* Her drefs was fel- 


dom 
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dom chofen with ELEGANCE, as I remem- 


ber; and I recollect no {plendour except of 


general BEAUTY about her. 








BLAMELESS, GUILTLESS, EXEMPT FROM 
CRIME, | 





ARE qualities, or rather fituations of the 
mind, to which no human beings I fuppofe 
ever had any claim—if we were to fpeak 
with ftrictnefs—except the original parents 
of our race, when frefh from the Creator’s 
hand—or that only fpotlefs, finlefs creature, 
made to promote our reftoration to the ftate 
they fell from, Bleff Mary! fecond Eve, as 
Milton (after Boethius) calls her. With re- 
gard, however, to accufations of particular 
guilt, or even fault imputed with injutftice, 
many men are BLAMELESS-—oocrates and 

2 Sir 
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sir Thomas More eminently fo; and to be 
GUILTLEss of the crimes for which they 
fuffered, has fallen to the lot of many in 
this world no doubt, befide thofe which 
every One can name: the martyrs come not 
into the lift, becaufe they moft of them pro- 


voked their fate, by holding an opinion ev7- 


minal enough in the fight of their Pagan - 


perfecutors, who confidered their infults to 
Jupiter and Juno as highly impious and 

atheiftical; for ¢ho/e murderers had not, like 
the people now in power at Paris, difmifled 
all religion: abominations had they in plen- 
ty,—but they worfhipped fomething : — 

The abomination of defolation prophefied of 
by Daniel, and referred to by Jefus Chrift, 
was not then come into the world ;—nor 
were men’s hearts fo petrified as to produce 
a prince for public execution EXEMPT FROM 
CRIME towards any earthly being, and at 
only GuILTLESs of tyranny in his own 


perfon, 


ree: 
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perfon, but earneft even for the limitation 


of “his :own.prerogative;. little retleCting 


that power muit be fomewhere, and that, 
giving it from himfelf; he put it in worfe 
hands—BLAMELESS therefore towards the 
ageregate of mankind he was not— We may 
all juftly acccufe him of deferting his poft— 
excellent, felf-fubdued, faint-like mortal as 
he was—we may thus far. BLAME him ; 
while a more perfect INNOCENCE ve more 
praife-worthy carriage towards his un: orate 


ful fubje€ts, could not have been dilplay- 


ed:—nor., was his meeknels founded .on 


pufllanimit y-—he met death like a man cer- 
tain of its coni lequences 5 and while appa- 
rent infipidity often meditates dreadful re-~ 
venge, as we fee fometimes in women fen- 


fible to nothing Out injuries,—like white of 


egg, that by a peculiar procels, becomes a 


grein diffolvent— acing even. on. the 


“tough body of myrrh; Lewis the sixteenth 
ye fhewed 
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thewed' not only Chriftianity, but heroifm 
in his forgivenefs.. All thefe words may be 
therefore fafely predicated of him, fo far as 


human nature can admit them. 








BLAZE anp FLAME 





APPEAR to be fynonymous, yet are 
{carcely fo in a literal, and certainly not in 
a figurative’ fenfe. We fay indeed with 
equal propriety that the houfe is in a 
BLAZE, or that ’tis in a FLAME. Both 
mean light bodies fet on fire, fo as to pro- 
“duce luminous effe&. Yet all know rLAME 
to be the mere volatile parts of the fewel 
‘rarefied fo as to kindle eafily. Sir Ifaac 


fays, FLA ME is no other than red hot {moke: 


but there are Hoare which do not fume 


copioutly, while others do ; and, we ufe the 
two words when we fay gunp Owder is fet 


7 
A 
Hinges 


ee ee ee ee a ee 
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- Na BLAZE moft quickly when the heat is 
communicated by a fpark; while fpirit of 
wine takes fire by the FLAME of a lighted 
candle, as fome tempers are provoked to 
violence by fierce oppofition, fome others 
by a hint dropt more obfcurely: all this 
goes right as to the literal fenfe of our ex- 
preflion. With regard to the figurative— 
fhould a foreign gentleman unluckily liften 
while an Englifh friend happened to be | 
ipeaking of his favourite lady, and in a gay 
humour called her an old rFLame of his, 
which men do commonly enough; and 
fhould the uninformed ftranger in a fpirit 
of imitation think it a good notion for him 
to call her his BLAZE; not the graveft of 
the whole party would probably forbear to 
laugh, though not one perfon in the com- 
pany could give a reafon why—but that it 
is not cuftomary. Door Johnfon affirms 
haftily, that this noun is never appropriated 
to the paffion of love, and perhaps it may 


§ be 
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be fo:—the verb is ufed moft certainly, nor 
would the moft accurate converfer {cruple 
to affert that Rufus’s troublefome paffion 
for his Nevia BLAZES out at every turn 
fo, that there is no fuch thing as efcaping 
the FLAME. Shakefpeare brings both words 
into contact when defcribing pdpular fury: 
—In his Coriolanus one fays, “ They are 
in moft warlike preparation truly, and we 
fhall come upon them in the very heat of 
their divifion; the main BLazeE of it is paft 
indeed, but a {mall thing would make it 


FLAME out again.” 


BLISS, HAPPINESS, FELICITY, 





ARE three the ftrongeft words mankind 
have been able to invent for a fenfation they 
know fo very little about ; and we may ob- 


ferve that the firlt of thefe has been long ago 
jot. nearly 


—— eS ee eee ee ee ee a ee 
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nearly difcarded from common talk, as too 


fublime and perfect, belie now ufed only, 


ina folemn fenfe, and with allufion to eter- 
nity—But if FELICITY could be ever found 
on earth, it might moft juftly be expected 
from a marriage of two perfons eminently 
qualified to make each other’s HAPPINESS, 
in a union firft formed by love, continued 
by friendfhip, and fo cemented by virtue as 


may give the partners a well-founded hope 


of everlafting BLiss in the world to come. - - 





~ BLOCKHEAD, DOLT, DUPE, GULL. 


‘ 1 





OF thefe’ harfh appellatives, the firft is 
moit in ufe, and juftly—for they are by no 


means firict in their f ynonymy, though too 


much refembling one another in effed. . A. 
man may however be DUP# to an_artful. 


courtefan, or a projeting chymilft, without: 


being 
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being a BLOCKHEAD at his book at all, or 
apparently povifh in company :— Now 
fuch a character might with moft propriety 
be called a GutL; but that unlucky word, 
derived from the old French guiller, is 
grown obfolete likewife, and fince Ben 
Jonfon’s days difmiffed our language with- 
out leaving a fucceflor of equal value. —He 
ufes it in comic dialogue with ‘excellent 

effect, and I feel forry that ‘tis turned into 
‘the fireets ‘and alleys of London, with the 
firft letter changed :—in that fenfe Fielding 


confirms its degradation. 


TO BOAST,.TO BRAG, TO VAUNT, TO PUFF. 





' THE frft and third of thefe are beft to 
recommend for ufe of foreigners; there is a 
grofs vulgarity in the other two, unlefs ap- 
plied with particular care and attention. 


4 The 
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The reafon is, they are but too expreffive ; 
fo much fo I fuppofe, we have worn them 
out, and they are gone with our dirty cards 
down to the fecond table. It is obfervable 
mean time that Italians always {peak genteel 
Englith, although broken as we call it, while 
Germans choofe the coarfer word if one 
can be found fynonymous. ‘The reafon is 
fimply this,—a Roman or Florentine natu~ 
rally catches at a Latin derivation ;an inha- 
bitant of Drefden or Berlin at a Saxon or 
Dutch etymology :—the firft tells you he 
DEVIATED exceedingly from the right path 
between Warwick and Kennelworth, if he 
means to inform you how he loft his way ; 
a Pruffian will fay that he swerrep, Of 
the verbs before us, an Italian would foon 
find out that a dirty poftillion vaunrep 
of his horfemanthip ; while an honeft Hanoc- 
verian would fee nothing in the late pom- 
pous accounts of Abyffinia given by a mo- 
dern traveller. or eminence, but that. the 


writer 
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writer was a PRAGGING fellow, juft as he 
would fay of Sir Sampfon Legend in Con- 
ereve’s Love for Love, who to fright old 
Forefight, fays, “‘ 1 know the length of the 
Emperor of China’s foot, have kiffed the 
Great Mogul’s flipper, and rode a-hunting 
upon an elephant with the Cham of Tar- 

tary—Why, body o’me! man, I have made 
~ acuckold of a King, and the prefent Ma- 
jefty of Bantam is the iffue of thefe loins.” 
Such BoAsTSs as thefe, however, are at work 
only contemptible; but the word PUFF is 
come ‘into difcredit for difbone/ly of late, 
fince for the newfpaper trick of calling un- 
deferved attention to violet foap, or other 
equally paltry commodities, we have adopt- 


the term PUFF. 


E4 BOLD, 
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BOLD, SAUCY, AUDACIOUS, IMPUDENT. 





“YO U area saucy fellow,” fays dying 


Catherine in Shakefpeare’s Henry the Eighth, | 


when a meilenger running in haflily for- 


gets his due obeifance to the expiring 


Queen, who adds with equal dignity and 


pathos—‘“ Deferve we no more reverence?” 
A BOLD man is one who fpeaks blunt truths, 


out of feafon perhaps, and is likely enough 


‘to be called saucy, though naturally un- 
willing to be fo. Clytus was Botp when 


he thwarted Alexander’s pride at the feaft; 


and Sir ‘Thomas More loft one of the wifeft 


heads ever worn by man, through his 
honeit boldnefs, or BoLp honefty. Impu- 
DENT is chiefly appropriated to coarfe vices 
in converfation ; that adje@tive and its fyno- 
nymous iubftitute AuDAgIoUS, are uled 
by us chiefly on rough. occafions, where 


+. a a A virtue 
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virtue has no place. It had a higher rank 


in Latin: Unus et hic audax fays Ovid, 
mentioning a ftout-hearted mariner willing 
to face that ftorm which threatening kept 
the reft at home; but we have degraded it 
from i its original rank, and fay familiarly, An 


IMPUDE NT young man laft week i in Ireland 


forced a fine girl away from her parents’ x 


houte, ‘and married: her wholly without 
their confent, and half without her own: 
becaufe he fancied her poffeffed of a confi- 
derable fortune. When the miftake was at 
length difcovered, he BoLDLy brought her 
back ruined,—replied to the remonftrances 
of her old father with a saucy air, and 
“AUDACIOUSLY denying his marriage — 
turned her back upon their hands, quitted the 
ifland, refolving to {corn all thoughts of re- 


paration, and to return no more. 


BOOK, 


ee a Pa 
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BOOK, VOLUME, WORK, 





THESE words may eafily be confound- 
éd certainly, yet would the miftakes be of 
more confequence to literature than to com= 
mon difcourfe; for although Book by its 
derivation apparently means the flat form, 
originally made of beech wood, in which | 
the works of learned men are now 
| regularly comprifed, it has affumed 
another fenfe befide, and points out the 
fefions into which thofe great works 
are divided.— Wee fay the fifteenth or twen- 
tieth BOOK of Homer’s iad, and tell how 
Herodotus called his nine Booxs by the 
names of the nine Mufes, &c. while 
VOLUME, derived a volvendo, from the roll- 
ing them upon fticks as a mercer rolls filk, 
only that the parchment was kept firm by 
two-ram’s horns at the ends, fignifies the 


quantity 
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quantity of Books divided by the author 
into portions, and called voLUMES. Be- 
fore the art of printing, which is a very late 
one, was known, a library confifted in an 
immenfe number of thefe voLumEs :—the 
eatlielt we read of is the Houfe of Rolls in 
the {cripture mentioned by Efdras, and fup- 
poled to be built by Nehemiah—a library 
having been always an appendage to a 
church ; and accordingly the library of the 
Vatican is now one of the moft fplendid in 
Europe. The Ptolemzan and the Alexan- 
drian Libraries have filled the world with 
their fame—perhaps with their fmoke too, 


fince as Pope fays one might 


From fhelf to thelf fee greedy Vulcan roll, 
And lick up all their phyfick of the foul. 


But thofe who fignalize themfelves in the ) 
caule of liberty falfely fo called, have ever 
waged war againft Book learning; and 
when democracy burns with moft fervour, 


it 
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it points the fire towards all repofitories of 
literature, and combats the Arts, the Altar, 
and the. Throne, as if it confidered them. 
united very clofely.. See the infurrection. 
of Jack Cade in England—the Mountain - 
Faction in, France, and every other burft 
of ;popular, phrenfy.. Meantime, the mate- 
rials of .which..BOOKs were made’ being 
changed from ftone, on which the long-- 
revered and now  firft infulted Decalogue 
was given, and treaties engraved between 
Greece. and. Perfia, as our Marbles at Ox- 
ford can, teltify—vegetable fubftances were 
putin. place of niineral ones, and the burn. 
ing of BooKks «became a punifhment for 
authors; and fo stievous a one did poor 
Labienus fihd it; that we read how he fhut 
himfelf up in the tomb of his anceftors, and 
actually pined _ his, life: away between grief 
and rage for lofs of his dear VOLUMES, 
though he had: not, negletted while in his 
poflefion to get them all by heart, fo that 
| | his 
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his* counfel did cry out, ‘¢ You had better 
burn the man too.” ‘There is {till a faying I be- 


lieve among the learned —Legere et negligere 


nec legere eff: and the Spaniards themfelves 


ery out, Libro cerrado, no faca letrado. “We 
endure reproofs from our friends in leather 
jackets (faid a {cholar to me once), which 
we fhould never fupport if pronounced 
by contemporaties in lace and _.tiffue;” 
and fo it is that the little virtue and know- 
ledge we do poflefs, has been beftowed on 
us. by good authours, to whom we are 
obliged for our beft {pent moments cer- 
tainly; and upon. a clofe review we. fhall 


find thofe hours leaft to, be repented of pere- 


haps, which have been paft in our ftudies. 


His ftudy | with what authors is it ftor’d ? 
In Books, not authors, curious.is my Lord ; 
To all their dated backs he turns you round, | 
7 Thefe Aldus printed, thofe Du Sueil has bound. 
Fore 


For 
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For to know the bookfellers’ marks about 
fifty years ago, was a kind of learning in 
itfelf; and many contented themfelves with 
collecting volumes curious only in their ex- 
terior, from bearing the exergue, or fym- 
bolical device by which the exquifite work- 
manfhip of Morel or Frobenius, or above 
all the celebrated Aldus Manutius, was ac- 
knowledged. Morel gave the mulberry-tree, 
being expreflive of his name, as Voconius 
Vitulus, mintmafter at Rome, marked his 
‘coins on the reverfe with a calf ; but I was 
jenfelefs enough never to enquire what re~ 
Jation the anchor and dolphin has to Aldus 
Manutius, although Count Manucci, wh 
perhaps at this day gives the fame arms, 
went with me to the Laurentian Library at 
Florence, where I had fo good an opportu- 
.nity of informing myfelf. I did learn the 
falfehood of what Scaliger advances, that 
Erafmus corrected the prefs for him—the 


librarian 
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librarian told me it was a grofs miftake. 
Du Sueil was a French Abbé, who about 
the beginning of the 18th century carried to 
‘great perfection the art of gold ornament- 
ing, or as they then called it antiquing of 
BOOKS, to which cuftom Mr. Pope alludes. 
For the reft—it really is no unpleating re- 
fleGtion to run over the honours paid to 
thofe who have in any way contributed to 
promote literature, or even to adorn it. 
Thus at Saltzburg in Bavaria a Boox-feller 
was long, and as far as I could learn is /il/, | 
diftinguifhed from the vulgar and mechani- 
eal trader; and is exempted, which the 
modern bookfellers would poflibly value 
more than empty honours, from paying 
divers taxes and impofitions laid on 
other trading companies: while Francis 
the Firft of France, who loved letters, 
and I believe expired in the arms of 
Guicciardini, for whofe works he had 
a prodigious value, brought the bookfellers 


under 
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under his own immediate authority, and 
granted them out ftatutes himfelf.— Exough 
of this fynonymy, in a talking book 5 Aor as 
the Spanifh proverb fays 


Hablen Cartas, y callen Barbas. 








BRANCH, ARM OF A TREE, BOUGH, 


Or OBIT te gr 


ARE nearly if not entirely fynony- 


mous: the two firft have the fame root 


as to etymology I believe; and BouGH 


is, a Saxon word not far diftant in 


meaning certainly. A foreigner may ufe 


which he pleafes in the ftri& and literal. 


fenfe ; and yet, the inftant they become fi- 
; yet, acy 
gurative, none will do but the firft upon the 


‘lift before us. We fay that every BRANCH 


of the Miffifippi is larger than our Euro- 


pean rivers are, if exception be made for 


the 
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the Danube; yet where the vat body of 
waters, brought into the Atlantic by the 
river St. Lawrence, rolls its enormous tri= 
bute to the ocean, it appears an ARM of the 
fea. BouGu admits of no fuch ufe; although 
in fome remote provinces, when a man is in 
particularly high {pirits, and feems to enter- 
tain flighty notions of his own greatnefs, we 
fay he is got up among the Boucus. The 
various ramifications of {cience are familiarly — 
termed BRANCHEs of literature; and every 
clerk in every Office fignified through the 
court regilter, knows the precife value of 
what he in true.office cant calls a BRANCH 
of bufinefs. The collateral relations to a 
preat family are BRANCHES from the old 
genealogical tree; and where they confider 
themfelves as fuch, it is feen in the attach- 


ment fhewn by them to the parent ftem: 


_this is ftill frequent in Wales and Scotland 


where, if thefe new-fangled notions of li- 
besty and independence pervade not, good 
wOL. I. F examples 
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examples may yet be given perhaps of firm 
adherence to our old national conftitution, 
church and king; remembering that reve- 
rence.is due to government, and veneration 
to the trunk of fovereignty, however fome 
of the BRANCHEs, decayed by time or in- 
jured by ftorms, may to a faftidious tafte 
and hafty-judging eye, appear to be dif- 
gracing its general form and majeftic beauty. 
Cutting them off will at any rate be worle; 
the circulation of vitality muft ftop, and 
every twig muft feel the fad, the certain 
elfea, 

But the cenfurers will fay we have 
BRANCHED out too far from our fubje@; 
and by that cenfure foreigners will find that 
this noun makes a verb of common ufe, 
which ARM and BOWGH are incapable of 


doing. 


BRAND, 
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BRAND, FIREBRAND, STICK SET ON FIRE; 





ARE exaétly fynonymous With regard to 
the literal fenfe ; yet the firft being ufed po- 
etically, and the fecond very ferioufly, and 
both being taken for figures of people who 
delight in confufion, and are from the Jeat 
of their own paflions, and pronenefs to create 
warm difputes and hof contention among 
their neighbours, juftly termed incendi= 
artes—my foreign readers mutt be careful 
not to dignify a stick or faggot lighted in 
a farmer’s chimney by the name of FIRE- 
BRAND: although were they writing, or 
even relating, a ftory of dangers in a wood 
by night, happening to thofe who traverfe 
the pathlefs wilds of Africa or America, it 


~ would be perfe@tly right to tell, that having 


caufed large fires to be made, they lay all | 
night befide them; refolving, if any wild 
: Ea — - beaft 
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beaft fhould venture at diflurbing their re- 
pofe, to throw an ignited BRAND full in his 
face, which would force him to retire much 
quicker than any arms that could be ufed, 
Meantime thefe words are perpetually 
ufed in a figurative fenfe. We fay, and 
jufily, that the French are become a clufter 
of FIREBRANDS, darting out upon all the 
other nations of Europe, where by unfeen 
power combuftible matter appears to teem 
in a manner never obferved before, prepa- 
ratory as I fhould fuppofe to a general con- 
flagration of men’s minds, meant to precede 
that of the material world. All 1s in a fate 
of fermentation. Monarchs afiaffinated in 
one country—baffled and degraded in ano- 
ther—dying under fufpicion of poifon in a 
_third—publicly and folemnly executed in a 
fourth—within thefe laft four years! The 
kindled BRANDs flung at our own ifland 
and blockheads. even there ready to blow; 
for fear our natural phlegm and fog, even 


without 
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without much effort of virtue, or. credit 5 
our fkill, fhould fuffer it to extinguith of it- 
felf. How ought fuch chara@ers to be ab- 
horred and fhunned! and how, if decent 
times in Europe ever fhould return, how 


would their conduc contribute 


Ab 


TO BRAND or TO STIGMATIZE 





MEN fo unfeeling to their country’s | 
danger ; fo defirous of a name, though pur- 
chafed by her undoing! For this word — 
_ glides moft naturally into a verb; the more 
naturally, perhaps, becaufe alluding to our 
cuftom of burning in the hand thofe who 
have committed certain crimes, which ope- 
ration is called BRANDING the perfon. To 
sTIGMATIZE is for the moft part a figura- 
tive expreffion, ufed generally in an ill fenfe, 
though taken from the famous {tory of St. 

F3 Francis, 
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Francis, who received by miracle, or was 
faid to have received, the sTIGMATA, or five 
facred wounds of our Lord Jefus Chrift, im~ 
prefled by a feraph on his hands, feet, and 
fide, as marks of favour from above. A tale 
which, however difcredited by the prefent 
age, was lefs doubted and I fear much better 
known, propagated no doubt with much 
more earneftnefs, about the year 1590, than 
were the truths of that gofpel for which St. 
Francis was willing to renounce, in a truly — 
literal fenfe, this world with all its cor- 


ruptions and offences, 








- TO BRANDISH, TO FLOURISH WEAPONS 
ABOUT. 





VERBS denoting mean actions of pre-~ 
tended valour, which only tend to make the 
actor ridiculous; at leaft they are fo accepted 


30 
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im familiar and common chat: in poetry the 


firft word has a ferious fenfe enough: 





He sranpisy’p high his fteel 


Yet it is even there very near to a ludicrous 
image, and muft be ufed cautioufly or all 
will laugh; it is fo clofely conneéted in aff- 
hity with what we call vapouRING and 
FLOURISHING, in order to obtain an ill-de- 


ferved character among our companions for 


BRAVERY, VALOUR, FEARLESSNESS, 
FORTITUDE, INTREPIDITY ano 
COURAGE. 





OF thefe glorious qualities who is there 
would not delight to difcriminate the differ- 


ent features, and trace the near approaches 


to fynonymy? as the fix brothers are indeed 


F 4. won- 
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wonderfully alike, though not sHentially the 7 


fame ; as Ovid fays, 


Facies: non omnibus una, 


Nec diverfa tamen qualem decet effe fororum. 


And here converfation comes in to fix 


the rule: for if foreigners, when they fee a_ 


fea-boy mount the maft in a hard gale, at- 
tentive to his duty and recklefs of the {torm, 


fay he is a man of vatour, they miftake 


the phrafe; and muft begin to learn from ~ 


cuftom, more than f{cience, perhaps, to call 
him (as he certainly is) a BRAVE little fel- 
low, ‘When told too of lord Peterborough, 
that he endured the painful operation of li- 
thotomy without fhrinking or fainting, hav- 
ing previoufly ftipulated that he fhould not 
be bound ; and that though free he never 
impeded the furgeons, but turned by their 
dire@tion to receive each pang they were 
obliged to infi@—we mut remember that 

the 
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the virtue he then difplayed was rorTi- 
TUDE, not BRAVERY:—while an agile rope- 
dancer, and thofe light active fellows that 
vault through a hoop fet on fire, or fly over 
eight horfes’ Baek and one rider, for five | 
fhillings a night, are mere inftances of 
FEARLESSNEss growing out of habit, and 
acquaintance with that mode of exerting it. 
How they would face danger in any other 
fhape I know not, but true courAGE de- 
{pifes it in all: and though marfhal Turenne 
might perhaps have been laughed at by a 
modern glazier’s apprentice, were he fet to 
clean a two pair of ftairs window, outfide 
upon a tottering board, as may be fre- 
quently feen in the city of London—Cefar 
would have been laughed at only for his 
awkwardnefs, I truft, for fear feemed to find 


no place in the heart of Cefar. 


Great Julius, on the mountain bred, 


A flock, perhaps, or herd had led; 
He 
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He who control’d the world. had been 


But the beft wreftler on the green, 


fays ‘Waller: yet he would have been the 
Jirft and bef in every fituation, I doubt not. 
While fuch however is the value of words, 
that they alone give well proportioned praife 
to heroes and to martyrs, let no one fay fy- 
nonymy is of {mall importance. Examples, 
meantime, of firm and patient fufferance may 
be found equal even to the moft raifed ex- 
pectation among the. female fex, and that 
among women moft delicately bred too ; 
witnefs Mary queen of Scots and Anna Bo- | 
leyn, who both met death in his moft dread- 
ful form, perhaps, with unabated FORTI- 
TUDE, though neither of them would pro- 
bably have fhewn couRAGE in a battle, or 
have been able to look without evident 
marks of terror in their countenances upon 
thofe acis of INTREPIDITY often difplayed 


in war. 
Heaven, 
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Heaven, when its hand pour’d foftnefs on our limbs, 
Unfit for toils, and polifh’d into weaknefs, 


Made paflive rortTirubE the praife of woman. 


Yet is this quality, however eftimable, only 
a fingle ingredient among the reft; which, 
joined together, compofe a character of per- 
fet COURAGE :—while BRAVERY may be 
daily found among the coarfeft mortals, 
among brutes; for never yet did modern 
pugilift or Roman gladiator go beyond a 
high bred game-cock, braveft of terreftrial 
animals! in that undaunted power of refift- 
ance and felf-defence, that pertinacioufnefs 
of attack, and refolution never to yield, 
which conftitutes real BRAVERY. VALOUR, 
pofitively fo called, differs from all thefe, I 
think, but leaft from this laft named energy: 
it is confefledly fought in its proper place, 
the field ; and whilft I fhould be tempted to 
give the Spartan Boy or London ’Prentice as 
inftances of fturdy BRAVERY, Charles of 
Sweden fhould remain my example of heroic 

“ | VALOUR, 
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VALOUR. When hopelefs and even care« 
lefs of fuccefs, he fought againft fire and 
{word to defend his intrenchments at Ben- 
der, ‘twas thirft of fame infpired his frantic 
VALOUR. When Ifadas the Lacedemonian, 
ftarting from his bath at found of the ware 
rior-trumpet, rufhed naked againft an armed 
force of well-difciplined troops, and mowed 
down multitudes in his fit of glorious 
phrenfy, fuch vALouR forced a ftatue from 
his country, while its government with equal 
suftice punithed his contempt of decorum, 
“Rife thou in thy ftrength, thou mighty 
man of VALOUR,” cries the angel to Gideon, 
the Hfraeclitith hero: and one annexes no 
other idea than that of vaLouR to the fi@ic 
tious knights of the twelfth century, Amadis 
de Gaul or Belianis of Greece, who killed 
dragons, refcued damfels, &c.—whilft 1N- 
TREPIDITY isa quality of the mind. Yet even 
that fervour of a gallant foul, by which Sir 
Edward Hawke was happily impelled to at- 
balednare *; ny tac 
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| tack and vanquith far fuperior force, ’mid 
rifing tempefts, falling darknefs, and the juft 
terror of experienced mariners,alee-fhore; — 
that generous, that magnanimous fentiment 
‘which prompted the prince of Orange, in 
his early years, to oppofe the conquefts of 
Louis Quatorze, project the drowning his 
whole country to fave her from invafion ; 
promifing to open her fluices by degrees, 
and lay his own little body in the laft dyke ; 
-—this noblenefs of nature, this fpirit of rn- 
TREPIDITY, muft yet be feconded by a 
power of invention, a coolnefs of refolution, 
an unwearied temper to perfift in each 
greatly-formed defign, before we can ven- 
ture any mortal man as a right example of 
perfect, genuine, and uxcontrovertible cou- 
RAGE. | 
To this diftinguifhed honour, however, 
great as it is, John duke of Marlborough, 
Frederic the Third, king of ‘Pruffia, and far 
beyond them both the arf Reman Cefar, 
| purchafed 
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purchafed the jut pretenfion—by a feries of 
years {pent in continual alarm, danger in 
every fhape, and contempt of it on every oc~ 
cafion. Tedicus though ative hours pafled 
in perpetual wars ; long habits of a camp,’ 
with all its train of certain, its conftant pre- 
paration for uncertain, evils ; well tried and 
habitual FEARLESSNESs of accidents; FoR« 
TITUDE to fupportiill health and pain, even , 
equal to that VALOUR with which that ge~ 
neral often tempted perilous fituations—com= 
pofe the life and ‘charaéter of immortal 
Julius, whofe perfonal BRAVERY during the 
exccution of his great defigns, failed not to 
fecond with refiftlefs power the INTREPI- 
DITY with which his foul had conceived — 
them; leaving thus, by a fteady yet animated 
COURAGE, an example which two or three — 
men alone ‘have been found able to follow 
(and that at a diftance) for eighteen hundred _ 


years. 


BROILS, 
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BROILS, QUARRELS, CONTESTS, TUMULTS,), 
INSURRECTIONS., 


catia a ee ee 


“THIS will grow to a BRorn anon,” 
jays Mrs, Quickly, when Piftol ftrikes out a 
quarrel at her houfe all about nothing, 
So true is it that a conTzsT is loweft on 
the feale of this ftormy catalogue, which 
may however warm up ‘into a QUARREL, 
and that folly end in a petty BRoiz, or 
BRAWL, which means nearly the fame thing, 
if half a dozen more hot-headed fellows en~ 
gage init. This laft is chiefly a word fig- 


nifying difputes among coarle women, 
| Who feold and BRAWL both night and day, 


as the fong fays of them. Both words de- 

@ rive from the obfolete French Jrauler, or the | 

modern /e drouiiler ; andit is devoutly to be 
wifhed 
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wifhed that all the fynonymy belonging to 
it may for ever keep in Paris, and among’ 
her poiflardes—not infe@ting with any dif- 
pofition towards fuch meannefs and {curri~ 


lity her peaceful neighbours. 


BROOD, CLUTCH, PROGENY OF FEATHERED 
ANIMALS. 





IT is diftreffing enough to foreigners 
when they find us arbitrarily calling the 


young domeftic fowl which follow a turkey — 


a fine BROOD, when we talked but two mi- 


nutes before of a cLutTcu of chickens, and 


perhaps cry out in the next breath, Here’s 


a flock of young geefe on this water! The 
firft ‘of thefe words however muft be their 
decided choice ; as in faying that they can- 


not 
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not be wrong: the laft word does not 
firiGly allude to the goflings, but means the 
number all together; and the fecond word 
is only ufed from the trick a hen has to 
herfelf almoft, of calling her little ones fo 
clofely round her in times of danger, that you 
may-CLUTCH or make a handful of them, 
as we fay. Mr. Addifon, who was more 
an elegant author than good naturalift, 
teaches them in his Spectators to fay a 
BROOD of ducks, when he exprefles his 
admiration of the providence by which 
all the works of heaven are governed ; and 
he is the beft language mafter: though 
that very paper betrays the little {kill with 
which he looked on fuch matters in a thou- 


fand inftances. 


VOL. I. G BROOK, 
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BROOK, RIVULET, STREAM, RIVER, 





ARE much in the fame manner fynony- 
mous, fo far as relates to poetical ufe, &c. 


but Mr. Locke fhews us how to {eparate 
them in converfation, and how they really 


feparate by nature, whrn he tells us that 
** sPRINGS make little RIVULETS, and thefe 
united form BROOKS; which coming for- 
ward in STREAMS, compofe great RIVERS 
that run into the fea.’’ Door Jobnfon, 
whofe ideas of any thing not pofitively large 
were ever mingled with contempt, afked of 
one of our fharp currents in North Wales 
-——-Has this BROOK e’er a name? and re- 
ceived for anfwer—Why, dear Sir, this is 
the RIVER Ufirad.—Let us, faid he, turn- 
ing to his friend, jump over it direGtly, and “4 
fhew them how an Engi: he i {hould treat 
a Welch RIVER. 


* ae 
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TO BUSTLE, TO. BE BUSY, TO BE EMPLOYED 
ere STIRRING, to BE NOTABLE. 


i : 
; - ; we , ‘ wha da é € i") 
fo he MA, ~ ihe a € 





’ 


THE E S E al gia Gate: Wee aneki 
or; at; Aigheft—commercial ones, A NOTA- 
BLE woman, fay we,: is of admirable utility 
in. a {mall fhop of quick trade, and nume~ 
Tous, cuftomers : : fach a one: will BUSTLE 
better through life than her hufband, and 
be sTIRRING earlier in a morning, becaufe 
the is not like him tempted to drink over 
night: her Busy fingers ever EMPLOYED 
will find time to work even while {he fits 
behind the counter, if fhe has in her that 
true fpirit of hou fewifery which diftinguithes 
the. female fex: for whillt. men think, with 
our great Lerd. Bacon (at leaft, in general) 


that riches are for pending, and {pending 


is for honour, women for the moft part 


confider riches as god" for mere ‘accumula- 
tion and faving. The merchant therefore 


G2 fays, 
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fays, Riches having wings to fly away, we 
will fend fome flying forth to fetch in 
others—while his wife, when fuffered to 
prefide in fuch matters, makes hatte to clip 
the feathers, and depends on parfimony 
rather than hazard for future provifion of 
wealth. This temper therefore, though de- 
ftructive in commerce’s extenfive fchemes, 
is yet excellent in the petty paths of a lu- 
crative life; and fuch women are not diffi- 


cult to find in London or Amfterdam. 


CALM, SERENE, TRANQUIL, PEACEFUL, 
QUIET, STILL. 





Mr. ADDISON has been cenfured, 


and not unjuftly, for giving the two firft 
epithets to his angel— | 


Calm and ferene he drives the furions blaft— 


‘becaufe, 
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becaufe, fays the critick, thole words being 
firitly fynonymous, the poet has in this 
too much celebrated fimile been guilty of 


unpardonable tautology—yet are the words 


merely mifapplied, or rather applied unluc- 


kily than ill—for if in far inferior verfes 
you fhould read that 


When cau the winds, seRENE the fky, 
Our thoughts enjoy TRANQUILLITY : 
Thro’ the st1Lu hours when PEACEFUL night 


Does man to QuieT reft invite— 


we fhould difcover in thefe lines, how- 
ever flat and infipid, no glaring fault of the 
fame kind, although their brevity brings all 
the acceflory words crowding together.— 
Perhaps indeed as adverbs they may have 
a clofer affinity—yet I fee no reafon for it: 
to ufe them as adjectives feems the more 
obvious fenfe, and then they harmonize 


well enough. | 


G 3 cAN- 
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CANDOUR, PURITY: OF MIND, OPENNESS, 
{ INGENUITY, SINCERITY. 


TH ESE ter ms again, | though mleaneas 
analogous, are not a lied in an exact dyno- 
nymy: and we might add wth propriety 
UNRESERVEDNESS too,‘a quality much like 
the others,* “but forgotten upon the’ lift. 
This laft is however partic warly valuable in 
| youth, and eng gaging beyond all others to 
people entrufted with the guidance of young 
minds,;, yet would fuch conduGtors do well 
to, remember that innocence is intended one 
day. to ripen into virtue, and good parts be 
matured, into, wifdom+—fo that if ‘a. young 
man, can ‘keep, his PURITY. of MIND. and 

CANDOUR, both which.imply, but zitexefs, 
not tranfpareney, till fiverand-twenty: years 
old we will fay—it is a great matter, in ‘this 
wicked world, and it is enough; for who 


in 
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in thefe days will dare to with a window 
before his breaft, as that old Roman did 
who defired every paffer-by might witnefs: 
his moft fecret thoughts?. Such OFENNESS 
of temper would ruin all our friendthips, 
fince *twere’ no prudence to confide in 
him who profeties total U NRESERVEDNESS; 
and although difguife is mean, we mutt 
own that nakednefs is no lefs indecent: and 
with perfect iIncenuiTy do [ confefs my 
perfuafion, that thofe who harangue loudeft 
and longeft in praife of bold sincERitry 
* defire mote frequently to pradi/e than en- 
dure it; to be upheld: in their privileges of 
prefcribing to their neighbours, and of deal- 
ing out blame with more fincere than ten- 
der kindnef, rather than. feel any with to 
be told their own faults, and profit by the 


information. 


G4 CHOLE- 
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CHOLERICK, PASSIONATE, IRASCIBLE, 
INDIGNANT, ANGRY, WRATHFUL, 
VIOLENT, HASTY, TESTY, 
PEEVISH, FRETFUL. 





OF thefe unpleafing words fome are fy- 
nonymous to each other and fome are not: 
the firft is the leaft I think, the fecond moft : 
in ufe. Aman merely of a HASTY temper 
is often termed PASSIONATE, though that 
quality implies a mind little under its own 
controul upon any occafion; and people 
eafily endure to have their neighbours give 
them a chara@ter for being PASSIONATE, 
when in my acceptation of the word they 
are nothing lefs. An IRASCIBLE difpo- 
fition is often attributed to nations, or to 
diftrids, Natives of - Wales are juitly: 
charged with promptitude to fudden refent- 


ment, 
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ment, while the Portuguefe have been ob. 
_ ferved coolly to ftudy for a moment of future 
revenge ; and [ have myfelf heard General 
Paoli praife a Corfican for having profeffed 
himfelf contented to die, could he in Sis 
laft pangs be gratified with feeing his enemy’s 
agonizing grin: that was the very phrafe. 
CHOLERICK has, by frequent adaptation to 
ludicrous characters on the flage, contraéted 
fomewhat of comical, that excites laughter 
merely by pronouncing it :—fo in a fmaller 
degree does TESTY too, which idea the 
fancy feels ever difpofed to conneét I think — 
with old age, and {nappifh though tooth- 
lefs ill-humour; whilft the word peevisy 
beft expreffes female frowardnefs, and deli- 
cacy worn too thin to endure the hand- 
fing. ANnGry has a much more enlarged 
fignification. We fay an AnoRy father, an 
ANGRY {ky, an ANGRY Viper, or an ANGRY 
wound: but FRETFUL is with moft pro- 
priety attributed to feeble infancy, or help- 
lefs 
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lefs ficknefs—when the weak though pain- 


ful cry for aflifiance is ill underftood, or 
brutally neglected.» . 
INDIGNANT meantime derives from a 
hivher oftock, and feels’ a wicked world as 
‘twere. unworthy of its favour. Jugurtha 
was INDIGNANT when. he contemplated 
the venality of Rome, and Juvenal rnp1G-+ 


NANTLY fatirizes her groffer vices.» Cato’s 


ereat foul, INDIGNANT of the age he lived } 


in, left the earth: as: fable fuppofes Aftrea 
tohave done: hedied of INDIGNATION. 
Let not meanwhile a common mortal: of 
thefe common times fancy himfeélf> privi- 
leged to imitate fuch examples; -or heat 
up a temper naturally CHOLERICK into ftu- 
died: viovENCE for {mall offences; and 
call himfelf 1nDIGNANT; left though he 
fricht his wife perhaps, and harafs his 
fervants, as the Rambler fays—the reft of 
the world will’ juft look on‘and. laugh ;— 
till the. petty chagrin which’ firft'agitated 

§ | he ae 
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his ANGER—though . apparently derived 
from an Italian word /ciagurina, meaning 
a. flight, misfortune—end in. ferious difad- 
vantage, and open mortification.—But ’tis 
time to call in the word of all our fynony- 
my moft grave and folemn, while wraTH- 
FUL really feems as if fet apart in our lan- 
guage to reprefent and defcribe nothing lefs 
than Almighty Power offended :—’tis there- 
fore feldom ufed except on occafions when 
we conclude the wrarurut Deity difpofed 
to punith finful man for fo long infulting his 


endurance of their guilt and folly. 





CIRCUMSTANCES, ADJUNCTS TO A FACT, 
ts et pt, APPENDANTS, 





“AR EF! very ‘Dearly if not completely fy- 
onyinous ; yet has the firft of thefe words 
in ‘common! converfation © fo {wallowed. up 
wi "the 
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the other two, as to render them unheard 
of and forgotten —befides increafing and en- 
larging its own confequence in our lan- 
guage, fo asto take up more room than was 
originally allotted to its occupation. CrrcuM- 
STANCES are only thofe adventitious mi- 
nutie which /furround a fa&t, as a glance 
upon the etymology will foon convince us. 


You cannot accufe a man of murder with- 


out knowledge of the cirncuMsTANCcES, fay _ 


we—and truly—for there is no knowing 
how any action ftands re/atively, till the 
CIRCUMSTANCES to which it relates have 
been examined. All this is well. Com- 
mercial phrafeology however, extending the 
influence of this fubftantive, pronounces a 
man rich or poor according to his crr- 
CUMSTANCES. Nor is this very wrong, 
becaufe opulence will attract agreeable AP- 
PENDANTS round a perfon, who is now 
by a firained metaphor faid to be in ea/y cir- 
eumflances—a filly adjective for thofe who 


know 
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Know not that they ufe it becaufe the 
French have a way of calling competence 
les coudes franches, eafy-elbowed ;—able to 
move in fhort,—contrafted againft genée. 
Our news-paper dialect meantime improving 
this perverfenefs into downright abfurdity, 
tells us that the minifter is unlikely to 
hold his poft under the prefent ciRcuM- 
$TANCES—a phrafe very difficult to com- 


prehend—fince however he may be faid to 


lie under heavy cenfure as under the rod 


if you will; a man cannot lie uzder cir- 
CUMSTANCES, becaule they are fure to 
ftand around him, whatever be his fituation 
in life or death, for fo their very name im- 
plies. | , 

ApJuNcTs are f{carce named now but by 
Logicians in the {chools ; they hold the fame 


rank as Civilians’ ACCESSORIA. 


CLEAR, 
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CLEAR, PELLUCID, TRANSPARENT... 


. Pe eet 
+ ihm 


THESE when, xy to, water ate 
adjectives ftritly fynonymous : ‘the Cer 
man rivers have jut title to hem Mie but 
we mult ufe only the firft Gf {peaking of 


ae a ef 


air or weather. Defcribing the: EleGor of 
Saxony’ 8 famous diamond indeed, ‘every 
epithet exprefi ve of perfetion might be in- 
troduced : fufice it. to oblerve, that this 
beautiful produce of nature, in fize equal to 
the ftone of a common apricot, 1 fingularly 
CLEAR, and of the moft PELLUCID white- 

nefs; and that being fet TRANSPARENT, 
its peculiar brilliancy, and. freedom ; from 
flaws, is the more, ealily diltingvithed and 


admired, 


CLERGY, 
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CLERGY, PRIESTHOOD, BODY OF. 
© ECCLESIASTICS, 





WORDS differing I think ‘chiefly in 
their application. “We fay the Jewith or 
Eeyptian PRIESTHOOD, the Romifh or 
_ Anglican CLERGY; and we call the Pro- 
teftant Diffenting Teachers a Bony of 
ECCLESIASTICS, with fomewhat lef pro~ 
. priety, becaufe they for the moft part hav- 
ing 2o church fhould rather be termed 
paftors, who feed their flock erratick on the 
hills, forbearing the fold of the fthepherd. 
Meantime, as Atterbury fays, this clafs of 
mankind has in all nations, all religions, 


and all feGts, been ever efteemed highly 


venerable; and fo did God perfonally among 


his own peculiar people protect thofe fet 


apart by himfelf for his own fervice, that 


the moft dreadful’ judgments ‘were’ moft ae 


fuddenly 


ee ee eS ee ee 
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fuddenly hurled againft thofe who under 
the Jewifh theocracy difputed the autho- 
rity, or infulted the office of PRIESTHOOD. 
Nadab and Abihu died in the temple’s 
porch for the laft-named offence ; and Mi- 
riam fifter to Mofes was covered with a 
leprofy for the firft. Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram, princes of great dignity among 
their kinsfolk, were fwallowed up alive by 
an immediate difruption of the earth under 
their tents, at the doors of which they 
ftood defying that vengeance which they 
thought more diftant. Nor does the learned 
Humphrey Prideaux {cruple to affert, that 
the grofs and unauthorized, and brutal in- 
{ult committed by Cambyfes on even the 
Egyptian pRiesTHOOD though heathenith, 
was punifhed by Heaven in an exemplary 
manner, when returning home after his 
vexatious difappointments his {word flipped 
the fcabbard, and wounding the great ar- 
tery of the thigh caufed his death precifely 


/ as 
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ashe had intentionally deftroyed by a ftab 
in the fame part, the helplefs obje& of 
figypt’s adoration. Certain it is, that the 


Chriftian Apoftle enjoins us to give no of 


fence either to Jew or Gentile, and above all 
to any church of Ged. Whether Cambyfes 
was bound by laws publithed fo long after 
his death, we have a right to doubt; but 
no one has a right to doubt whether the 
til-now unheard-of infults and cruelties 
practifed on the Chriftian cLERGy in France 


are jult objects of Heaven’s vengeance, nor 


_ ¢an any one imagine that God will fuffer 


to pafs unpunifhed impieties of fo horrible 
a nature. ‘“ Religion and Society,” fays 
the great author of the Alliance between 
Church and State, ‘* are fo connected, that 
as in beginning of things Society fupports 


Religion by the appointment of a Bopy of 


ECCLESIASTICS appropriated to church fer- 


vice ; fo towards the end you {hall fee Re- 


| _ ligion in her turn fupporting Society, which 


Vou. I, H on 
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on her removal will drop all to pieces ;” and 
fo the event has proved.. The democratie 
Frenchmen fell upon their ¢cLercy firft, 
and, by the rapid ftrides made fince their 
firft attack, have fhown mankind that, te 
infult the perfons and defpife the office of 
their paftors; is only a firft flep towards 


the denial of his authority who firft ap- 


pointed them ;—and although Religion by 


the warmth of fome foils may be fomewhat 


run to feed, wo to the daring hand that is | 


fretched forth to pluck it up! | Whenever 
a Chureh fall ls, the State which neglects to 
maintain its venerable dignity, and J will 
add its decent fplendour too, which nig 

gardly withholds the fruit of the vine from 
him who labours in the vineyard, and 
meanly tries to fiarve its true ally, deferves 
the diftreffes which foon will fall upon it, 
and join in mutual ruin what ought to have 
been connected in happinefs and power. 


For as the State punithes deviation from the 
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tule of right as crimes only, not as fins; it 


‘ftands in need of affifiance from the Church 


to corre& finful aGions which are over- 


looked by the civil tribunal, though highly 


_ pernicious to. fociety:. and hence may be 


deduced the end and ufe of our Spiritual 


cand Ecclefiaftical Courts; fuch as thofe acting 


under the Primate, and called the Preroga- 
tive Courts for that very reafon, becaufe -it 
was the State which firt having fought al- 
liance with the Church, is now bound to 
protect it; for together they muft ftand or 
fall; and our intereft as well as duty is 
concerned in defending that hierarchy and 
well-ordered gradation, which when once 
touched by facrilegious rapacity—we fee 
what follows. 7 | 
That the Romifh Church may be, as all 
human inftitutions are, in fome degree and 
in fome points erroneous, can afford no ex- 
cufe to its deftroyers ; they difpute no dog- 
Ta, they underftand not the nature of any 
5k ety. , ‘fault 
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fault in its opinions; they feize a helplefs 
prey as does the vulture, without confider- 
ing whether the bird is, as the fanciers 
call it, of the true feather :-—fufhicient temp- 
tation is to them its glowing plumage and 
delicious flavour; nor can its confecration 


to facred ufe preferve it from violation— 


Peafants tread 
Upon the necks of nobles: low are laid 
The reverend crofer and the holy mitre, 


And defolation covers all their land. 


Far from our happy land may Heaven 
avert fuch crimes and fuch calamities! and 
may we by our tendernefs towards our 
Chriftian brethren, the fuffering CLERGY 
of a neighbouring kingdom, fhow ourfelves 
in fome meafure deferving the honour of 
contributing to reftore their Church to order, 


and maintain our ewn! 


CLEVER, 
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CLEVER, DEXTROUS, SKILFUL. 





MOG which “might. bé added: dnother 
pretty word well taken into our language 
without alteration of {pelling, and called 
adroit. ‘This adjeGtive fhould not have been 
omitted on the lift, as it will be very fuita- 
ble to foreigners, and lefs approaching to 
vulgarity than CLEVER, which if applied to 
things high or ferious, frights one. We 


fay, The minifter managed apRoITLy in 


procuring men eminently sKILruL in the 
art of engineering, and equally pexrrous 
in the manual ufe of fuch machines ;—for 
let a fellow be as CLEVER as he can, with- 
out practice no perfon will arrive at being 
neat-handed and pDExTROUs about any 
thing, leaft of all in matters where compli- 
cated machinery is in queftion: I have there- 
fore little opinion of thofe contrivances and 


F193 modern 
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modern inventions to prevent fire or thieves; 
particularly a-piece of workmanfhip once 
{hewn me of a ladder and fire engine com- 
bined, which alternately prevented the ope- 
ration of each other.—Few things indeed 
are more offenfive than thofe futile, and 
half impracticable devices to {nuff a candle 
after fome new method; by which tricks 
CLEVER fellows however are SKILEUL 
enough to get money from neighbours 
more rich than wife, who like the lady in 


Young’s Satires 


Yo eat their breakfafts will project a fcheme, 


Nor take their tea without a {tratagem ; 


to the ‘contriving of which we will leave 


them, and pafs on to 
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CLOSE, SECRET, PRIVATE, 





AND here, inftrugted by Sir Francis 
Bacon, we might eafily bring in this fy- 
‘monymy to illuftrate the character of Henry 
the Seventh of England, who although a 
juft man and eminently conftant in his 
friendthips, was fo cLoss, that even thole 
who were admitted to pafs. PRIVATE hours 
with: him never knew any thing. of his 
SECRET counfels, or could pretend his fu- 
ture intentions even to euefs at. 
Such a man is beft reprefented by one 
who walking with a dark lanthorn in the 
night, contrives to throw the light on his 
companions, and difcovers their faces while 
his own keeps hid:—we muft not fuffer 
foreigners however to think the adverbs are 
exadily fynonymous, CLosz is an epithet ve am 
they will often have opportunity to give 
H4 our 
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our atmofphere here in Britain; the other 
two would be ridiculous: the PRIVATE 
drawer of an efcritoire too mut be fhut 
CLOSE we will add, or all the papers there, 
perhaps containing _sEcReET intelligence, 


will be difcovered and expofed. 





CLOSE, COVETOUS, AVARICIOUS, STINGY; 
PARSIMONIOUS, NEAR, NIGGARDLY, 
PENURIOUS. 





TILE firftand fourth upon this hateful 


lift are ftriétly fynonymous, and stincy 


is a mean word: cLoseE fhould be ufed ins 


{tead on’t. The other terms are often con- 


founded too, though the qualities differ ex. 


ceedingly. The laft-named prince was emi- 
nently PARSIMONIOUS even of his people’s 
money, while his rejection of America’s 


treafure proves him by no means AVART- 


CIOUS: 
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cious :--but Catiline, alent appetens, fui pro~ 
fufus, Was a COVETOUS character, though "4 
delighting in expenfive diffipation. Of al! 
fovereigns Galba feems to have been moft 
CLOSE and NEAR—-NIGGARDLY in giv- 
ing, and in {pending PENURIOUS: the 
reafon was probably becaufe he came late 
into-the pofleffion of wealth, and was 
afraid to part with what he had fo lately ob- 
tained. Nothing lofes refpe& from inti- 
macy fo completely as riches. A gamefter 
never regards that which he fees changing 
hands fo conftantly :---his with for money 
is. but to play with it, no care for what it 
purchafes difturbs him, the houfe of a 
gamefter is difordercd like his mind: -but 
no,.man is more. willing to let it glide « 
through his fingers; and if even his wife 
will watch him home after a winning day, 
fhe may get.a fhare of the plunder. . How | 
different..the man who. leads by choice a 
PARSIMONIOUS life in order to beftow his 
fuperfluitiés 
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fuperfluities upon the poor! Such a charaes 
fer is praifeworthy in fight of God and 
Man, provided he conttives to throw no 
cifgrace upon his own virtue by an appéar- 
ance-of sTINGY CLOSENESS, which ofiends 


all people, though it injures none. 





COLD, CHILL, BLEAK. . 





OUR climate affords frequent opportuni- 


ties for thefe uncomfortable epithets, I fear 
it will be faid. We muft teach thofe the ufe 
of words, who are unaccuftomed: to their 
“neceflity :---yet when I faw the poor at 
Milan running about the ftreets with a little 
pipkin hung at their arm with fire in it, to 


\ hold their BLEAK blue nofes over for fear 


they fhould drop off with the coup almoft, | 


I thought our own London not quite fo 
Jlarving a place: however, the long winters 


there 
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there do give a CHILL to the blood, which 
“natives of a warmer country are apt to 
think never gets thawed till May. Tdeir 
frofts are fharp, but fhort; and the fitua- 
tions of their towns fomehow have not a 
BLEAK appearance as in Germany, al- 
though one Bavarian foreft would furnith 
Ttaly with wood for I guefs not how many 
years. In England if a province is not rich- 
ly clothed with plantations, we think our- 
Jelves undone; while the boafted fituation 
of Naples is furprifingly denuded :---but we, 
following the direGion of Mr. Pope, con/ult 
the genius of the place in all, and fecure from 
Dalkeith and- Hopetoun Houfe all thof 
difagreeable circumftances which foreign- 
ers might naturally expe& from a northern 
-datitude. Britith induftry gives an air of 
convenience, nay of fnugnefs, even to the 
CoLDest icenes of life; and when I faw 
a bright fun gild the lawn before Inve- 
sary’ Caflle, where fourfcore hay-makers 


pi enlivened 


pe ee ee —_—_a- 
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enlivened the place with their fongs, while 
they adorned it by their labours-—-rofes 
blooming in the garden, fith caught that 
omearatonthe lake, and ftrawberries 
prefented to us at the inn, that we might 
eat them at our leifure in the chaife—I re- 
gretted very little the heats of a ftronger co~ 


loured climate. 





COMMERCE, TRADE, TRAFFICK, BUSINESS, 





ARE nearly fynonymous certainly, and 
ufed each for other upon all great occafions. 
England may with propriety be faid to have 
any or all of thele—cOMMERCE, TRADE, 


TRAYFICK, or BUSINESS—with thofe other 





nations among whom and herfelf there is 


kept a perpetual intercourfe. Yet common 


eonverfation fhews us the fhading thus: 
when one obferves that people in BUSINESS 
take 
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take a juft and rational intereft in what con- 
cerns the ftate of COMMERCE in Great Bric 
tain, where the admirable roads, navigable 
canals, and other works of immenfe cof and 
labour, have fo facilitated internal commu- 
nication of one city or town with another, 
that as much benefit has in thefe late years 
accrued to petty TRAFFICK, as to TRADE 
in general. Such are the advantages of mer- 
cantile people taking a fhare in the conduct 
of a ftate, which fimall in itfelf owes much of 
its dignity to the ee eanfiveriels of its COM- 
MERCE. For it is this firft word that includes 
all the reft, and ferves as tran{cendental, 
when we affirm that COMMERCE alone will 
produce fomewhat of democratic manners, 
and difleminate principles of real liberty 
throughout a nation; becaufe’no man will 
TRADE for what he cannot appropriate, or 
turn to purpofes of exaltation in his own 
happy country; yet that democracy will as 


furely produce commERCE in a widely a 
fpreading | ; 








~ 
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{preading continental empire, may reafonably 
be doubted. | French. philofophy has urged 
the trial, and Europe will foon fee the refult -_ 
of fuch experiments. Let it confirm the old 
proverb Qyod fis eff velis, and ftop the pro- 
grefs of further innovation, ar 1 

‘The word in queftion was originally ac- 
cented on the laf fyllable, at leaft when 


ufed participially : 


Her locks comazzRcine with the fkies, 


fays Milton, 





CRIME, SIN, anv VICE, 





ARE by no means ftri@ily fynonymous ; 
for although there are too many adtions ? 
which inelude them. all, yet are the words 
full in their natures feparate. The firft al- 
luding to our human laws, exprefles a breach 


5 ~smade 
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ynade in focial ties, and the neceflary com- 
pacts between man and man. The fecond 
implies offence againft God ; and the laf a 
depravation of the will increafed by indul- 
gence into grofs enormity. Thus forgery 
Is a CRIME, for example; infidelity a sin; 


and gaming a VICE: while 





ote 








CRIMINAL, SINFUL, VICIOUS, 





cae 


FOLLOW their principals fo clofely, 
_ that even a newly arrived foreigner is {carce- 
ly in danger of faying “ There goes a s1N- 
FUL man to be hanged,” inftead of a CRIMI-~ 
NAL; when a fellow is juftly fuffering death 
by the law, for having made falfe draughts 
upon a banker: nor can fuch a ftranger live 
in London even a week, I fear, without be- 
ing led to call that condu& merely sinFut, 
which carries our unwary youth to fpouting- 

clubs 
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elubs and noéturnal affemblies, where blaf= 


phemous opinions nightly {ported with im- 


a punity foon adduce a mode of behaviour 
rs fuch as might be expected from fuch tenets, 
= | although the propagation of them is not held 
Be CRIMINAL by the ftate, till by dint of fre- 
: Bees quenting fuch receptacles of .corruption— 
: ‘ thofe nefts of villany and feminaries of evil, 
| called by courtefy philofophical meetings and 
iy focieties for difputation—the foul, as Milton 
-fays, imbodies and imbrutes, till man con-_ 

trives at lat to ftupefy even the fenfe of fear, 
5 _ and foon incurs by fome nefarious deed’ not 

_ only future punifhment from God, but im- 
i - mediate vengeance for violated laws; when 


having begun a vicrous courfe of life, and 
not being contentell to lead a SINFUL one, 
he becomes a CRIMINAL at laft,and dies with 
pain and with difgrace. Let every gay fel- 
low recollect befide, that though to be called 
vicious fearce offends him, ¢hat is the only. 
epithet among the three which can without 


impro- 
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impropriety be beftowed on brutes. We fay 
popularly a vicious horie, a vicious bull, 
&c.—the others would not do. 








SoS emt 


CROSS, UNLUCKY, VEXATIOUS, PERVERSE. 





“THESE, though each have meanings 
appropriated fingly to themfelves, are nearly 
fynonymous when applied to accidents alone. 
It was uNLUCKy (fay we) to be denied by 
one’s fervants when a friend knocked at the 
door with whom I happened to have ferious 
bufinefs, to whom I had already folid obli- 
gations, and whofe vifit I had requefted 
might be made on that particular day for my 
ownconvenience. Things will draw cross | 
-fometimes, but this was a cafe peculiarly 
VEXATIOUS; and I have feldom been more 
provoked or mortified than I once was by 


this PERVERSE accident. 
VOL, I. I | TO 
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TO CROSS, TO THWART, TO OBSTRUCT, 
TO EMBARRASS, TO HINDER. 





“FVERMORE crost. and crost! 


nothing but crost !” fays Petruchio when — 


no one dared cross him: a common difpo- 
{ition enough in thofe who have had their 
own way till they feel more difpofed to in- 
terpofe obftruction in the fchemes of others, 


than to fufler any impediments to their own. 


Yor preventing this depravity of mind nur- 


tured by long indulgence, a little roughnefs 


from the playfellow in early youth might 


eafily fuffice; or elfe a little refleGion in our 
riper years. Yet fome infiru€tors of man- 


kind have found, that to cure this complaint 


tis neceffary above all to cross people in 


| their infancy by perpetually THWARTING 


their intents, opsTRUCTING- their little pro-" 


Jeg for petty amufement, and contriving 
incel- 
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Anceffantly to HINDER enjoyments not in 


themfelves irregular, and EMBARRASs de- 
figns not evil in their own natures, Though 


this be efteemed however by fome wife peo- 


ple a good and reafonable mode of educae 


tion, my head upon the matureft delibe- 
ration condemns the principle as erroneous, | 
while my heart rejects the praCtice as tyran- 


nical. 


= 


CRUEL, SEVERE, HARSH, TYRANNICAL, 





ARE words fo odious to every ear, pats 
ticularly an Englifh one, and convey fuch 
fimilar though not fynonymous ideas of be« 
haviour, ill adapted to human nature, re« 
pugnant to reafon, and above all things 


contrary to the {pirit of our meek religion, 


| which, far from infli@ing injuries, teruples 


even to refent them—that ’tis painful to 
| Ia pals 
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pafs through the lines recording fuch qua- 
lities. Never indeed was there atime when 
tyranny was fo protelted againft: but’tis the 
tyranny of princes only that feems to have 
offended this enquiring age: towards their 

facred perfons every HARSH meafure has 
been adopted, every CRUEL indignity ex- 
erted. Imprifonment has been rendered 
more SEVERE by ftudied barbarities in thofe 
very mortals who deftroyed the Battille ; 
while the feelings of nature have been TY- 
RANNICALLY iported with, by thofe who 
reject every other tie of humanity as ad- 
{cititious ufurpation. Irene. the CRUEL, 
who reigned emprefs of the eaft when France 
firft inftituted her twelve peers, and affifted. 
by the duke of Spoleto ftopped her conquefts 
in Italy—Irene the CRUEL, who urged 
the murder of a thoufand men in one night, 
would not have been treated with as much 
roughnels, had fhe been taken prifoner. in 
the battle, as the daughter of Auftria has fuf- 
ie sie ) DN at AS. 
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fered within thefe laft two years—fufferings 
that make tragedy a fport for babes. Not 
is it neceflary to be a king if man has a 
mind to be ryRANNICAL: nor will even 
the example of unfeeling France hinder the 
HARsH fpirit from difcovering its intents 
even in a country eminent for juftice, for 
gentlenefs, for compaffion, fhewn even to 
our open enemies, even to our private ones, 
though known for fuch. Yet dere perhaps 
‘might now and then be found a father capa- 
ble of feigning bankruptcy j in order to drive 
hisdaughter into a match fhe hates; and, tak- 
ing advantage of her tendernefs towards him, 
hurry her to lafting ruin. Or is a brother, 
an Englith brother, difficult to be found, who 
having diffipated in vicious pleafures his poor 
fifter’s fortune, hinders her from obtaining 
the hufband of her choice, and leaves her 
unprotected on the mercy of mankind? 
How feldom can kings be as cruzi? The 
fafhionable fop too, the hard-hearted fon, 

I 3 that 


Lal 
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that bets mad wagers on the life of a fond 
mother who gave up half her jointure to 
increafe his income, and {fets, or runs her, as 
the modith phrafe is, againtt his gay com- 
panion’s tabby cat, for a frolic ! Or fhall we 
turn our eyes to diftant provinces? where 
the country gentleman, jealous of his privi- 
leges, HARSHLY condemns fome haplefs 
poacher to prifon or to exile—and all for 
what? for having knocked a helplefs hare 
down, as fhe fat temptingly ftill perhaps 


between the furrows, and carried her home — 


for wife and children’s dinner, And. is 
not that sEVERE in him who argues fo for 
liberty in parliament? But Shakefpeare faid 
long fince, that | 


Man, vile man, dreft in a little brief authority, 
Plays fuch fantaftic tricks before high Heav’n, 
As makes the angels weep. 


And Hay'ey tells us how the modern Patriot 
acts, 
When {oon at night by tranfmutation rare 
He turns a Tory in his elbow chair. 
: TO 
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-“"FO CRUSH, TO OVERWHELM, TO RUIN, 





ARE nearly if not ftriGly fynonymous, 
and imply a fall of fome immenfe weight, 
whether liquid or folid, on the unlucky 
creature CRUSHED, OVERWHELMED and 
RUINED by the blow. Upon thefe princi- 
ples we are however led againft our will to 
difapprove the ufe of this metaphor by Mr. 
Gray, who breaks out in the beginning of 
his beautiful ode 


Ruin feize thee, ruthlefs King! 


for it is the quality of RuIN to crusH, not 
feize. Famine may be well faid to feize aman, 
for the purpofe of devouring---as a hungry 
wolf or tiger; but the elephant crusurs 
his antagonift with his weight, When an 
old caftle crumbles by time, and totters to 


its fall, how are the neighbouring fields 


I 4 ~~ @VER- 
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OVERWHELMED! how fits the fad owl 
hooting among the wrecks of RUINED 
greatnefs! When a gallant fhip fplits with 
the weight of waters on her bofom---how 
{tands the mariner aftonifhed at fuch RuIN! 
how is the ftouteft heart appalled! the live- 
lieft hopes crusHed! the molt: afpiring 
courage OVERWHELMED! when the faith- 
leis element on which laft night fhe con- 


quered.a poweriul rival, now vindicating 


her own fuperior dignity, fwells with .a. 


temipelt, and treads down among the un- 
fathomable depths of a boiling ocean, the 
victors and the vanquifhed. 

So perifhed the Centaur, fo’ was funk 
the Thunderer; clafped in the arms of. Vic- 
tory, and CRUSHED with all their honours 


on their head. 


TO 
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TO CRY, TO EXCLAIM, 





ARE pretty near fynonymous in fome 
fenfes certainly ; but if a foreigner {peaking 


of the London crizs called them the Ex. 


CLAMATIONS of the City, all wonld laugh, 


"Tis very ftrange meantime, and to me ver 
: Ss i295 


unaccountable, that the ftreets’ cries fhould 
refemble each other in all great towns—but. 
fure Lam that Spaz-camin, with a canting 
draw! at the end, founds at Milan like our 
Sweep fweep exactly ; and the Garcon Limo- 
nadier at Paris raakes a pert noife like our 
orange-girls in the Pit of Covent Garden, 
that founds precifely fimilar, I was walk- 
ing one day with my own maid in an Ita- 
lian capital, and turned fhort on hearing 
founds like thofe uttered by a London tin- 
ker—the man who followed us cried Ca/erol, 
Cafferol d’accomodar---to the tune of his 

Own | 
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own brafs kettle juft as ours do: and I be» 
eve that in a little time, many cities will 
be more famous for the mufick and fre- | 
quency of their cries than London ; becaufe 
Shops there, increafing daily, nay hourly, 
take all neceflity of hawkers quite away— 
excepting perhaps juft about the fuburbs 
and new-built houfes, where likewife fhops 
are everlaftingly breaking forth, and afford 
people better appearance of choice than can 
be eafily carried about by thofe who CRY 
them. 2 


“A 


te 


TOCRY, TO WEEP, 





ARE really and I think completely fyno- 
nymous, only that the laft verb being al- 
_ Ways appropriated to ferious purpofes, we 
never {carcely ufe it in colloquial and fami- 
_ har difcourfe, unlefs_ ironically-—for ’tis as 


We 
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we fay a tragedy word---and Do not cry 
fo, is the phrafe to children or friends we are 
defirous of comforting. ‘Tears have a very 
powerful effe& on young people, and indeed 
on all thofe who are new in the world: 
but veterans have feen them too often to be 
much affected ; and fince the years 1779 
and 80, when | lived a great deal with a 
lady who could call them up for Ler own 
pleafure, and often did call them at my re- 
queft, the fecing one weEP has been no proof 
fo me that any thing fad or forrowful had 
befallen ; and perhaps fome of the fincereft 
tears are fhed when reading Richardfon’s 
€lariffa, or feeing Siddons in the character 
of Mrs. Beverley. With regard to real an- 
ouith of the heart, an old fufferer WEEPs 
but little, | 


Slow-pac’d and fourer as the ftorms increafe, 
He makes his bed beneath th’ inclement drift ; 
And feorning the complainings of diftrefs, 
Hardens his heart againft aflailing want— 


\ 


like 
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like Thomfon’s Bear, fo beautifully de- 
fcribed by a poet equally fkilled in the 
knowledge of life and of nature. Such re- 
fleGtions however will lead my readers na- 


turally enough on to the next fynonymes, 


which are 





CYNICAL, SNAPPISH, SNARLING, TAUNTING, 
SARCASTICK. 





AND thefe currith qualities (for the ge- 
nerous nature of a well-bred dog denies affi- 
nity with any fuch) although the derivation | 
of the firft word did certainly come from 
him, are very near if not exactly fynony- 
_ mous, Yet I muft fay, that the SARCASTIC 
gentleman who when at club lies clofe to 
give his neighbour a biting anfwer if he 
can, will not confefs himfelf a cynic; which 
_in common and corrupt ufe feems to im- 
ply 
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ply mifanthropy and diftance from man- 


kind, rather than ill-humour when among 


them. “The sNAPPISH houfekeeper mean~ 


while that gives fhort anfwers to the poor 


vilitant niece, and TAUNTINGLY notices 


her low-bred children’s grofs avidity for 
cakes they cannot be fuppofed to get at 
home, feems the domeftick likelieft to bear 
rule in the eftablifhment of a sNARLING 


old bachelor, whofe reviling humour in the 


- laft ftage of life drives even his dependent 


relations from the door, and leaves him in 


the end a prey to {till meaner animals than 
they—hirelings and fervants, who know- 
ing well his temper, 


| Improve that heady rage with dangerous fkill, 
_ And mould his paffions—till they make his will, 


CURIOUS, 
oh 
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CURIOUS, INQUISITIVE, ADDICTED To 
ENQUIRY.: 





_ THESE adjeGives are not ftriGly fynos 
nymous in converiation language; their ap= 
proach towards each other is nearer in books, 
where the more ferious fenfe is adopted: 
The man indeed who feels as if compli+ 
mented by being ftyled a philofopher ap-~ 
DICTED TO ENQUIRY, 1s but little delight 
ed at feeing himfelf clafled among thofe rn-) 
QUISITIVE mortals, who are miferable if 
any tranfaction however trifling chance to 
efcape their fpirit of petty refearch, and 
more CURIOUS than ufeful inveftigation, — 
Thefe diligent gentlemen, who make anec- 
dote their ftudy, and an intimate acquaint- 
ance with every body’s bufinefs but their 
own, fole fource of their beft pleafures in 


fociety, are the people we call 1nQUISsI-« 


ape TIVE, 
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‘TIVE, and in the language of low females 
GOSSIPERS—a word taken from the fpon- 
_fors to a baby at his baptifm—becaufe 
much chat is fuppofed to be going forward 
ata chriftening, Inaquisrtive they cer- 
tainly muft be, as to obtain faéts of this na« 
ture many queftions muft be afked; and 
he who relies for ‘Teception at one eure 
only upon his {kill at finding what is done 
at another, will after a fhort triumph run 


much hazard I fear of being fhut out of 


all. 
Scire volunt fecreta domis, atque inde timeri. 


And who can blame a general indignation 

felt againft the {pies of humankind ? Every ; 
excellence may be perverted to a defed, >. 
nay toa crime, as every food may by fome _ 
| procefs. be turned into poifon ; and J have 
| been told that ’tis in the power of chymif- | 
try to extrad a fpirit from a common loaf 


Of bread fo acid that coral and even gems 


5 may 
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may be diffolved in it.—Let the man born 
ufeful and infipid tremble as he reads ; and 
fear left a genius for curious refearch, 
and honeft enquiry into moral life, may if 
indulged lead people on degenerating as ’tis 
further followed into a reftlefs and 1nquist< 
TIVE fpirit, fatal to others’ peace, produc~ 
tive of none to the poffeffor. He who at- 
tends to characters too much, learns to ac~- 
commodate his eyes to minute objects, and 
his mind too: like him who peeps through 
microfcopes all morning to view the down 
upon an infeé’s wing, while an eagle foars 
over his head unnoticed in the clouds, "T'was 
thus the great Lord Verulam fuffered his fer- 
vants to plunder clients with impunity, 
while he diverted himfelf with watching the 
many changes in a thief’s complexion, and 
valued himfelf on knowing, at whatever dif- 
tance, the looks of a creditor, a borrower, 


a hover or a pimp. 


DANGER, 














mis 
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DANGER, PERIL, RISQUE, HAZARD: 





Dancer! whofe limbs of giant mould 
No mortal eye can. fixed behold, 

When forth he ftalks a hideous form, 
Howling amidft the midnight ftorm ; 
Or throws him On the ridgy fteep 

Of fome loofe hanging rock to fleep— 


can fearce be reckoned as ftri@ly fynonymous 


with any of the enfuing fubftantives, unlefs 


_. PERIL, whichis a -word feldom pronounced 


at all, except upon very ferious, or wholly 
ludicrous occafions.. Much of our Englith 
humour confifts in taking a heavy word for 
a light purpofe; and were a lady to refift a 
journey to Lifbon, alleging gravely the 
PERILS of the deep, all would laugh, al« 


though the Hazarp is furely fomething: 


But DANGER and RIsQueE are converfation 
words—the others not ;—~and that the firft is 
VYOL, K capable 
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capable of fublime imagery, and majeftic 
loftineds when ufed in poetry, Collins’s fine 
verfes juft now quoted are a proof. Subfti- 
tute any of the other words for it, you con- 
vert the paflage into deformity, becaufe they 


will not, as that does, admit perfonification. 


DEFINITION ann DESCRIPTION 





COME next, and upon their fynonymy 
we did touch lightly in the preface to this 
book. It is however indifpenfable that they 
fhould be kept apart, a genus and difference 
being the two effential and neceflary parts 
of a DEFINITION; for which reafon we ' 
might define the word DEFINITION itfelf 
to mean the DESCRIPTION of a thing by 
its genus and difference, becaufe things are 


much more ufually defcribed by their ad- 


junéts or caufes, and thofe abundantly ferve 


for @ 
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_ for popular information. Here too we may 


‘op a moment. with advantage, to tell our 


foreign readers, that the moft awkward and 


vulgar people commonly defcribe by. caufes, 
while eloquent and polite fpeakers are care= 
ful to avoid fuch grofinefs ; choofing rather 


to dwell upon the adjuncts of the thine de- 


‘decribed. For example: If we {peak of a 


dejetion vifible in the countenance, contor- 


fions of the limbs, with weeping eyes and 


a violent crying out of the voice, our hear- 


| 





ers readily from thefe melancholy ap- 
JUNCTS conclude that we are defcribing 
pain ; and know that nothing higher than 
a brutal fellow of the coarfeft tribe. would 
fay when he faw fuch effects, that his com- 
panion had got a grifer in his belly—which 


~ would be defcribing pain by its final caufe, 


But were we to advertife that fame day how 


_the famous Rough and Tough now upon 
“ale, fets two, does three, and quarters four, 


better than any galloway in the weft rid- 


K 2 ing 
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ing of Yorkfhire, no gentleman or lady, 
no fcholar or learned man, would under= 
 fland half as quickly as a jockey or ftable- 
keeper, that we were fpeaking of a good _ 
horfe; whom thefe hate laft mentioned 
eriticks would recognize with equal promp- 
titude were I to defcribe him by his final 
eaufe, and fay a good roadfier at once. Cont 
noiffeurs think it fufficient to call certain 
pictures an Albano or Vandervelde, know- 
ing that on their efficient caufe it 1s that — 
their proprictor relies for the profit on their — 
difpofal: but talking in terms of art is never 
elegant; and though perfons of fafhion do” 
adopt the cant of picture-cleaners, I praife 
them not for it. Every failor meantime, 
and many alandman knows you are defcrib- 
ing a fhip, when you fpeak of a firft-rate, 
or a three-decker I doubt not, though he — 
may not know ‘tis by her Sormal caufe fhe _ 
was defcribed perhaps: nor will a jolly com= _ 
-panion wait the filling of his g/a/ till he re-_ 

collects. 











~ 
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collects it is fo named from. the materia! 


caufe, or the matter of which it is-com- 


_ pofed—although ’tis no incurious or empty 


{peculation to obferve, that as a DEFINI- 


TION can comprehend no more than one 
thing within the terms of its differentiating 


DESCRIPTION, fo it neceflarily follows that 


the number of definitions in the world 


muit be equal to the number of the differ.. 


ences of things, and that the obje@ or -final 


caule of every definition is to fettle and af- 


- certain the true and adequate meaning of 


words and terms, without which it were 
impoffible to proceed a ftep in the great 
fcience, or, as logic is juftly called; ars bene 


ratiocivand. 


.? 


iG 3 DEFORM- 
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a; 


DEFORMED, UGLY, HIDEOUS, FRIGHTFUL. 





DYER derives the fecond of thefe un- 
lucky adjectives from ough or ouph, or gob- 
| in. not without reafon, as jt was long writ- 
ten ougly in our language. FRIGHTFUL 
bears much the fame bad fenfe, I think.— 
Goblins are flill called frightening in the 
provinces of Lancafter and Weftmorland ; 
and the third word upon the lift, from bideuz 
French, is but little fofter, if at all fo, DeE- 
FORMED has a more politive fignification 
than the reft; for we know not how ealily: 
delicate people may be FRIGHTED, nor how 
{mall a portion of uGLINEss will fuffice to 
call forth from affeCtation the cry of HIDE- 
ous! while hyperbolical talkers have a way 
of giving thefe rough epithets to many hap- 
lefs perfons; who are in earneft neither more 
nor lefs than plain; by which. I mean to ex~ 


prefs 


























any 
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_ prefs a form wholly divefted of grace, a 
countenance of coarfe colour and vacant’ 
look, with a mien pofleffiing no comelinefs ; 
which quality would alone prote& them 
from deferving even that title, becaufe they 
would then be ornamented. Thole how- 
ever who moft loudly profefs being always 
{cared when they are not allured, will in 
another humour be ‘eafily enough led to 
confeis that many an UGLY man or woman 
are very agreeable, and difplay fometimes 
powers of pleafing unbeftowed even on the 
beautiful ; which could {carcely happen fure, 
were their unfortunate figures and faces 
' ouph like, or terrifying :—it were well then 
if the Englifh, who hate hyperbole in gene- 
ral, would forbear to ufe it fo conftantly 
juft where *tis moft offenfive, in magnifying 
their neighbours’ defects. Lord Bacon fays 
the DEFORMED people are good to employ 
in bufinefs, becaufe they have a conftant 
ipur to great ations, that by fome noble 

K 4 deed 
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deed they may refcue their ‘perfons from 
contempt : and experience does in fome fort 
prove his affertion;. many men famous.in 
hiftory having been of this clafs—the great 
warriors, above all, as it thould feem in 
very contradiction to natute—when Agefi-. 
faus, King William the Third, and Ladif- 
laus furnamed Culitals, that pigmy King of 
Poland, reigned, and fought more victorious 
battles, as Alexander Gaguinus relates, than 
all his longer-legged predeceffors had done. 
CORPORE PARVUS ERAM, exclaims he— 
CUBITO VIX ALTIOR, SED TAMEN IN 
PARVO CORPORE MAGNUS ERAM. Nor 
is even Sandtity’s felf free from fome obli- 
gations to decade pe ale Ignatius Loyola 
lofing a limb at the fiege of Pampelona, and 
conceiving himfelf no longer fit for wars or 
attendance on the court, beteok himfelf to a 
mode of living more profitable to his foul 
in the next world, and.to his celebrity in 
this, than that would have-been which, had 

Oy his 
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his beauty remained, he might have been 
Jed to adopt. That DEFORMED perfons are 


 ufually revengeful all will grant; and the 


Emprefs Sophia had caufe. to repent her in-. 
fulting letter to old Narfes, when fhe ad 
vifing him to return and. fpin with her. 
maids—he replied, “that he would fpin 
fuch a thread as her Majefty and all her 
allies would never be able to untwift.”— 
Nor did he in the leaft fail’ of fulfilling the 
menace; which reminds one of Henry the 
Fifth’s aniwer, when the Dauphin of France, 
defpifing his youth and {pirit of frolicking, 
fent over tennis balls as a fit prefent for as 
prince addicted more to play than war.— 
Our young hero’s reply being much in the 
{pirit of that fent by Narfes to the Emprefs, 
one might have thought it borrowed, had not 


eight centuries. elapfed between the two 


+ events. Thefe matters may for aught I know 





be.all mentioned in a pretty book I once read 
when newly publifhed, and have never feen 
fince; 


— a re 
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{ince : it came out three or four and thirty 
years ago, and gained to its: author the ap- 
pellation of pEFoRMITY Hay. He likewife 
tranflated fome epigrams of Martial, but for’ 
his Effay on Deformity I have enquired in 
vain; and if I am guilty of plagiarifm it is 
e mon infcu, as the French exprefs it, Mean- 
time UGLINESS in common converfation re- 
lates merely to the face, whilft DEFORMITY 
implies a faulty fhape or figure. Friant 
FUL and HIDEOUS: may be well appropri- 
ated to delirious dreams; to the fight. of | 
| manoled bodies, or’ human heads ftreaming 
swith blood, fuch as France has lately exhi- 
bited for the favage amufement of a worfe 
than brutal populace: but the words plain 
or homely are fafficient to expreis that total 
deficiency of | beauty too often termed uGxt- 
NESS in our friends and neighbours. That 
fuch is not the proper expreflion is proved 
by that power of pleafing, univerfally al- 
lowed to the late Lord Chefterfield, who 

ny had 
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had nothing in his perfon which at firk 
fight could raife expectation of any delight 
in his fociety: and perhaps to overcome 
prejudice in private life, and make an ac- 
complifhed companion out of an ill-cut figure 
and homely countenance, may be more dif- 
ficult than by warlike prowefs and atts 
of heroic valour to gain and keep celebrity 
in the field of battle. Where there is’ a. 
talent to pleafe however, pleafure will rex 
hide; and one of the beft and moft applaud- 
ed minuets I ever faw, was danced at Bath 
many years ago by a lady of quality, pale, 
thin, crooked, and of low ftature:—my not 
wifhing to name her is notwithftanding ‘a 
kind of proof that her elegance would not 
{in her abfence) compenfate for her pE- 
FORMITY: fo furely do readers in gene- 
ral take up and willingly cherifh a difad- 
vantageous idea, rather than a kind one. 
Pope, who was DEFORMED enough to have: 
felt the truth of this pofition, and ingenious 


\ 


7 
enough 
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énough to have found it out had he zof felt 
it, difobliged his patron Mr. Allen fo much. 


by thefe lines, 7 


‘2% J : ; . ; 
See low-born Allen, with an awkward fhame, 


Do good by flealth, and bluth to find it fame, 


that he was forced to learn by experience 


how one of the beft and humbleft. of man- 


kind fuffered more pain by having his awk- 


- wardnefs and mean birth perpetuated, than 


he enjoyed pleafure in having his virtue ce- 


lebrated by a poet, whofe works certainly. 


would not fail of configning it to immor- 


tality. 





ee 


TO DEFY, TO CHALLENGE. 





THESE words are fynonymous when’ 


applied to a {ingle combat between particular 


people; but the frit verb is valtly more com- 


dL prehenfive © 
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prehenfive than the fecond. Antony cuat- 


LENGED Augufius to commit the fate of uni- 


verfal empire to his fingle arm, confcious 
that in fuch a conteft (as his opponent eafily 
difcovered) the advantages lay all againft 


O@tavius, who for that reafon laughed at his 


propofal, and with due dignity prF1ED fuch 
empty menaces. A man whofe fituation 
is wholly defperate, may indeed CHALLENGE 
the feven champions if he choofes, without 
fear of lofing the victory, becaufe no lofs 
can fet him any lower: but who is he that 
would be mad enough to enter the lifts? 
Our two words were not ill exemplified 
in a very different line of life, when a 
flathy fellow known’ about London by the 
name of Captain Jafper fome twenty years 
ago, burft fuddenly into the Bedford Coilee- 
houfe, and fnatching up a hat belonging to 
fome one in the room, cried out—** Who- 
ever owns this hat is a rafcal, and I cHAL- 
EENGE him to come outand. fight.” A 


erave 
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grave gentleman fitting near the fire réplied, 


in a firm but fmooth tone of voice, * Wha. 


ever does own the hat is a blockhead, and I 
hope we may DEFY you, fir, to find any 
fuch fool here.” Captain Jafper walked to 
the {treet door, and difcharged a brace of 


bullets into his own head immediately, 


ey 


TO DEGENERATE, TO FALL FROM THE 
VIRTUE OF OUR ANCESTORS, TO LAPSE 
FROM A BETTER TO A WORSE STATE, 
TO GROW WILD oz BASE, TO PEJORATE, 
TO DISGRACE OUR NATIVE STOCK, 





THE firft of thefe is the true expreffion, 
from which the others do in earneft only 
DEGENERATE, or tell by periphrafis merely 
what that verb gives in a breath: for things. 
may grow worle and worfe, PEJoRATING 
every inftant; yet if the parent ftock was 


worthlefs, 


™” 


ey 
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wortlilefs, our firft word is no longer of ule 
Nero and Domitian, for example, were de= 
praved; but Commodus and Caracalla added 


DEGENERACY to every other vice: and al- 


- though the naturalifts do difpute whether 


animals or vegetables are capable of pEGr- 
NERATING, they are but little inclined to | 
negle& their barley till it Grows WILDER 
AND BASER, and becomes oats in their 
field:—much lefs do they delight to fee their 


wheat turn darnel, as it undoubtedly will if 


care is not taken, which every farmer knows. 


Another fet of philofophers hold a perpetual 
DEGENERATION of the human {pecies; and 


a well-known writer fuppofes Helen, when 


Troy was befieged for her fake, to have 


been at leaft eight feet high; while the Ori- 


ental Jews hold an opinion that proves ber 


much DEGENERATED, when they reprefent 
Eye the mother of mankind fo tall, as that 


when fhe lay down to repofe herfelf on the 


peninfula of Malacca, her heels refied on the 


land 
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ifland of Ceylon. If we will however be 
ferious, all things exhibit tendency towards 
DEGENERATION ; every ftate before its fall 
gives fymptoms of the internal fitnefs for 
diffolution by the DEGENERACY of man- 
ners, and fhamelefs acquiefcence in each 
meafure that DISGRACES THE PARENT 
stock. When national liberty verges to- 
wards licentioufnefs, national contempt of 
good faith and priftine ideas of honour 
carries on the individuals. towards a merited 
bankruptcy :—when {coffers are permitted 
to infult religion, wit is employed in the 
worlt of caufes, and humour ends in low 
mimickry or vile caricatura : emulation, the 


beft quality for keeping honour alive among: 


a great people, feels ferpents crawl beneath | 


the laurel crown the fighed for, and fuffers 
a tran{mutation into the figure of envy. 
~The kingdom of France’ fhewed all thefe 


marks of declination long “6° to fkilful ob- 
fervers : 


A. thoufand 
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A thoufand horrid prodigies foretold it : 
A feeble governmenit, eluded laws, 
A fa€tious populace, luxurious nobles, 


And all the maladies of finking ftates : 


as fays Demetrius in Dr. Johnfon’s play, 
when his friend in the firft {cene arraigns 
eternal Providence for not having warned 
Greece of her impending deftiny by fome 
extraordinary event or prodigy. And I re- 
member going to fee the Mariage de Figaro 
when I was laft in Paris exactly ten yeats 
ago, when a gentleman near me faid:— 
“ Lh! comme nous fommes DEGENERES! on 
4 prend tout ¢a pour Pefprit.” So certain is 
it that our theatres exhibit the tafte of the 
times ; and if that becomes fo far corrupted 
as to produce applaufe to low grotefque or 
coarfe allufion, it is a fign we are DEQENE« 


RATING apace, 


VOL. I. iF DEGRA-~ 
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- DEGRADATION, DEPRIVATION OF DIGNITY, 
DIVESTITURE. 





A DISMAL fet of fynonymes to thofe 
in upper life among:us, where for the moft 
part proud honour ftands in place of meek > 
religion —proud honour, that fhrinks from 
the idea of DIVESTITURE, while it delights 
in the¢rappings of acourt; and fears the DE- 
PRIVATION OF DIGNITY more ghion the 
lofs of virtue or hope ofa world to come, 
For although rifing glories occafion ftrongeft 
envy,as rifing fires kindle the greateft {moke; 
yet can a man once eftablifhed in a high poft 
with dithculty endure to come down the — 
Seps he went up, the which is implied in that ~_ 
cruel word DEGRADATION; and he was 
more than man who fet us in his life and 
death the awful pattern of Chriftian humi- _ 
lity. For thame-is Pager the Rrongeft of | 

“oval 


ieee | 
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all paffions, and harder to vanquith than an- 
ger, love, or fear: They, as a great divine 
fomewhere obferves, fly o mankind for re- 
drefs of grievances ; while fenfe of DEGRA- 
DATION, /hame, flies from them, and makes 
an eye as fharp as a fword. Shame’s bad 
eftate is feen in this, that its hope and felicity 
lies fo very low’as to make night and obli- 
rion, which are the terror of others, his with, 
his joy—fallere et effugere oft triumphus. 
Human nature has however in thefe laft 
days been fhewn a bright example of a fuf- 
fering monarch, whofe defcent from the 
throne was more glorious than almoft any 
king’s acceflion; affording proof that DE- 
PRIVATION OF DIGNITY but affedts the 
eye, while increafe of juft eftimation {wells 
_ every heart, and makes us, while we lament — 
the DIVESTITURE of one who bore and loft 
his faculties fo meekly, confefs at leaft that 
Chriftian lowlinefs, and virtuous defire of 


ag bis heavenly Matter, could fupport 
L2 - @ prince’s 
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a prince’s foul even under the moft humili- 
ating DEGRADATION. If this is thought 
contraditory to what I have afferted under 
the article BLAMELESS, Want of reflection, 
alone -infpires the criticifm. I praife not 
Louis Seize as a fovereign, for deferting his 
poft and yielding his power to a tumultuous 
rabble, whom he was born to goverh, not 
comply with ;—leaft of all when fuch com- 
pliance could but produce their ruin. I praife 
him as a man, and admire his behaviour 
in prifon at the Temple, not Verfailles. The 
refignation or rather dereli€tion which car- 
ried him from thence to Paris was falfe not 
true patriotifm. “ A king infpired with real 
love of his country is, as Lord Bolingbroke 
exprefles it, ineftimable: becaufe he, and he 
alone can fave a ftate whofe ruin is far ad- 
vanced ; but ‘tis by his dignity and courage © 
he muft fave it, not his pe¢rapaTion. The. 
utmoit that a private man can do, who re- 
mains untainted by general contagion, is te 


Bsc heh da ae keep 
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keep the fpirit of virtue alive in hfs own an 
keep the fpirit of virtue al hi d 


perhaps a few other breafts; to proteft againft 
what he cannot hinder, and claim what he 


cannot recover; and if the king makes him- 


felf a private man, Ze can do no more: 


whereas from the keyftone of the building 
we expect that which alone can reftore it to 
firmnefs and folidity.” Such was St. John’s 
idea of a patriot king-——how unlike to the 


mad doctrines held in France! 





TO DEROGATE, TO LESSEN THE VALUE 
OF, TO DISPARAGE, 





THESE verbs are nearly fynony- 
mous, only the firftrequires an ablative cafe 
after it, the laft an atcufative ; the middle 
one is a circumlocutory phrafe. An ex- 
ample might eafily be made to run thus, con- 
necting in fome meafure this article with the 

Ei3 preceding, 
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preceding.” When Bolingbroke pave the 
world his idea of a patriot king, the author 
was well known to be a man much difafe 
fected to the then prefent government, loofe 
in his principles, and a profefled contemner 
of the Chriftian fyftem; yet could he find 
no purer model of true patriotif{m in mo- 
narchic life than our glorious queen Eliza- 
beth, whom he holds forth as a pattern of 
princely excellence, Since ithasbeenthemode 
however to DisPAR AGE royalty,all the petty 
pens have been biunted with endeavours to 
LESSEN THE VALUE OF her kingly virtues, 
and DEROGATE from her underftanding by 
charging her with weaknefs in imagining 
herfelf handfome, merely becaufe the wifhed 
if poflible to add the influence of a woman — 
to the authority of a fovereign: while the | 
noble writer juft mentioned, whom all man- 
kind confider as a confummate politician, — | 
faw clearly, and fays in her praife bold- ae | 
ly, “ that fhe had private friendhhips and 


acknow- > 
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acknowledged favourites, but that fhe never 
| fuffered her friends to forget fhe was their 
queen, and when her favourites did, fhe | 
made them /ee/ that fhe was fo; for (adds 
he) decorum is as neceflary to preferve the 
efteem, as condefcenfion is to win the af- 
feGtions of mankind. Condefcenfion how- 
ever in its very name and eflence implies 
fuperiority. Let not princes flatter them- 
felves therefore; they will be watched in ~ 
private as much as in public life; and thofe 
who cannot pierce further, will judge of 
_ them by the appearances they dhall exhibit 
in both. As kings then, let them never 
forget that they are men ; as men, let them 
never forget that they are kings.” 


La DESPOND<- 
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DESPONDENCY, HOPELESSNESS, DESPAIR, — 





FORM a fort of heart-rending climax 
rather than a parallel—a climax too which 
time unhappily fearce ever fails of bringing 
to perfection. The laft of the three words 
implies a fettled melancholy I think, and 


is commonly fucceeded by fuicide—Very. 


abfurdly—fure; as our country, where 
tis aflerted the fin of felf-murder moft ob- 


tains, is the country whence HOPELESS- 


NESS is more completely banifhed, than 


from any region under heaven. 


So many viciffitudes of fortune, fo many 


changes, fo many chances to repair a 


broken property occur in England, that a 


man is blameable here even for pESPOND-_ 


ENCY---unpardonable if he gives way to. 


DESPAIR: while fentimental diftrefg is 


perhaps harder to endure here than in fe- 


boc h ak veral 
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_ yeral places, and female refentment may 


be reafonably high in proportion as °tis 


fatal. A woman deferted by her lover is 


not in fear of being forfaken by the herd, 
in cities where lefs obfervation watches the - 
conduct of focial life; but while her name 
is bandied about by every mouth, her fi- 


gure caricatured in every print-fhop of Loeze 


| . don, Poor Olympia (fay we) has appeared 


to be in a flate of grievous dejection, end- 
ing in fad DESPONDENCY indeed, — fince 


her lover’s open and ungenerous defertion: 
g 


his recent marriage with a lady inferior in 
every thing but fortune, might have been 
expected to cure her long permitted paffion, 
by fhewing her at length the HOPELESSNESS 


of being his. But a friend called at my 


houfe to-day, and told the fervants,’ that 
the news coming abruptly when her. 
nerves were already in a thattered ftate, and 
her weak health finking apace under the 
firft blow ;---this aggravation of an unpro- 

voked 
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voked injury threw her by its narration 
into a fit of DEsPAIR, from which the 


wort confequences may be’ expected, 


DISCOURSE, TALK, CHAT, CONFERENCE, 
and CONVERSATION, 





’ THESE fubfantives, if not quite fyno= 
nymous, are at leaft very clofely allied ; al- 
though the verbs which derive from them 
fpread wider and keep a greater diftance. 
Yor we CONVERSE together familiarly, we 
CONFER feriouflly; while CHATTING: 
means mete frivolous and good-humoured 
intercourfe to amufe ourfelves and our. 
‘companions at {mall mental expence. A 
clufter of petty fentences might eafily be 
formed fo as to bring the five fubftantives at 
the head of this article clofe together—and 

3 even 
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even in fome way connec them with the 


Jatt. 
EXAMPLE, 


In order to facilitate the good office, 


which although painful I had taken upon 


myfelf as a duty, namely, the reconciling 


of my brother and his wife, who I under- 


flood were on the very verge of parting, 


and had not fpoken to each other for a fort- 
night paft, I thought it right in the firft 


place to obtain a conrERENCE with him 


in private; and having cathered not with- 


out difficulty, from his repugnance to all 


DISCOURSE upon the fubjeG, that after all 


his loud complaints laft winter, and more 
unpleafing fullennefs the beginning of this 
year, there was in fa& nothing to lament 
at latt, but her extravagant turn and info. 
lent temper, qualities which however infup- 
portable to an Enelith hufband, cannot in- 
jure female delicacy to be even openly pro= 
telied againft, and complained of; I chofe 


to 


~ 
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to hold my purpofed TALK with the lady, 
in company of her own particular friends, 
and above all, her father; that fo no mif- 
reprefentations might be made of my beha- 
viour; and during the courfe of fuch a 
CONVERSATION, I doubted not, could I | 
once get them in familiar cuat, that the 
whole truth might be obtained, and a final 
end put to thefe domettic feuds, that have 
fo difgraced my brother’s choice, and made 
me daily and deeply regret his leaving the 
tender Olympia for this haughty dame; 
who brought a larger fortune certainly, but 
with it fuch a train of pretenfions as would 


tax a larger income to fupport, 


DISMAL, 
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DISMAL, GLOOMY, MELANCHOLY, 
SORROWFUL, DARK, 





ARE words which excite a train of 
ideas {0 mournful, we will hope they can 
{carcely all be predicated of any place ex- 
cept a prifon, of any fituation unlefs that 
of the Royal Family in France, of any 
event if it be not fome recent one in that 
diftracted nation.— When their ftory is told 
however in future converfation, and horror: 
fits on the fad liftener’s looks ; the relater 
will be at liberty to dwell either on the 
blacknefs of thofe crimes which pregnant 
with cruelties, and fulminating death all 
around them, conftitute a clufter of ill-ar. 
ranged but DISMAL {cenes ;—or elfe on the 
pale countenances of parting friends—pa- 
rents —fifters—children—torn from the em- 
* braces of their partners in affliCion, and 


plunged 
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plunged in filent, MELANCHOLY woe. 
Then—while the sorROWFUL audience, 
with attentive anguifh watching the cata~ 
ftrophe, hope that the GLoomy profpect 
yet may clear—fome DARK confpiracy 
thickens in the back-ground, and ‘adds ob- 
fcurity, which alone could heighten fuch 


difirefs. 








DISSOLUTE, LOOSE, UNRESTRAINED, 
RIOTOUS. 





IN this fynonymy I fhould expe& to 
find the beft reafons, and the caufes moft . 
likely to produce thofe calamities which in 
our laft article were fo juftly lamented ; for — 
not with more certainty do the hot and cold 3 
fits of an ague fucceed each other than does : 
a long feries of melancholy hours, and 
thoughts, follow hard upon a courfe of 

el _ DIssO= 
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_ -DISSOLUTE, living,..and, Loose manners, 
The laft.word is not exadly {fynonymous + 
with, the .other three; for although the 
perfon who refifts all order, and infilts on 
leading an UNRESTRAINED life, commonly 
does break out into a RtoTous condud ; 

he may, from the fame principle fink into 
floth, and melt in mere voluptuoufnels, 

_ when all ties that held him to duty and de- 
corum are diffolved.—This howe ever de- 
pends merely on the ftate of his health and 
nerves ; for when principle is removed, n= 
fiin& muft govern: and let us recollea that 
in man to whom’reafon was given, and re. 
ligion revealed, the quality of inftin@ is 
much lower than in brutes, where shat 
alone was beftowed as fufficient guide, — 


No man could find his way home, like his 





loft fpaniel, without a tongue to enquire Reg ats Ml 
no man could find the methods of ecive 
» which prefent themfelves to a courfed hare, 
Bech fhe turns—thort in the middle of a 


fteep | 
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fteep declivity, and by fo doing difappoinis 


the dog, whofe impetuous fpeed and length 
of body hurry him as it were over het, 
down to the very bottom; while fhe 


‘mounting the hill, dips on the other fide it, 


and is fafe. But human creatures UNRE- 


STRAINED become not brutes—they be- 
come fomething worfe; as milk turns to 
poifon if put out of its courfe, and inftead 
of being {wallowed by the mouth, is inje€- 


ed into the veins.—Liberty does the fame— 





fo does every thing. ‘The fun, which af- 
fords light, and heat, and comfort to our 
fyftem, fixed as it Is on high, in its die 
place —becomes when LOOSENED from its 
orb, a comet flaming through the void, and 
firing every thing it meets with on the 
way. | 


pISTEM~ 
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DISTEMPER, MALADY, DISEASE, DISORDER, 
INDISPOSITION, 





FOREIGNERS if not watied—or as. 
they always ‘call it—advertifed, are apt to — 
ufe the fécond of thefe words too frequent- 
ty, being feduced away from the others by 
its derivation. It has however a found of af. 
fetation with it when pronounced on flight 
occafions, as DISTEMPER conveys (I know 
mot very well why) a grofs idea; while 
| MALADY feems a phrafe now wholly book- 
ith—although we do fay that Hortenfia 
fince the {mall pox has laboured under an 
INDISPOSITION {fo conftant, that her friends 
fear it will at laft end in an incurable D1s- 
EASE. Such DISORDERS ate indeed lefs 
dreadful than that contagious one, which, 
before the ufe of inoculation was known, 
kept half the men and almoit all the women 

VOL. I. M in 
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in perpetual terror, and may be suflly 


ranked among the moft horrible complaints 7 


and dangerous MALADIES incident to hu-~ 
man nature: nor can we eafily be excufed 
the fin and folly of carrying it to countries 
where ’tis ‘yet unknown, making depopula- 


tion the fad confequence of difcovery. 








DROLL, COMICAL, GR OTESQUE. 


THE firft of thefe words was long ufed 
in our language as a fubftantive, but grows 


obfolete as fuch in converfation, where it 


takes the French fenfe now exactly, and is 


fynonymous to every epithet that exprefles 
coarfe mirth divefted of all dignity, and 
fitteft for buffoons. Some time ago it was 


in conftant fervice as a verb; but in thefe 


days we do not fay a man’ DROLLS upor » 


his neighbour's foible, but how DROLL he 


is 


Rear 
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is when he {fo entertains the company, [I 
would obferve, that people met together on 
purpofe to laugh, and to be wantonly or 


idly merry, fhould at leaft be attentive in 


| the choice of fubje&s to exert their fancy 


upon; as nothing is more eafy than to be 
COMICAL, if the imagination is permitted 
to excite GROTESQUE images upon topicks 
particularly grave, and rationally ferious :— 
and I truft it is for that very reafon thefe 
DROLL gentlemen commonly choofe thofe 
fubjects for ridicule—becaufe the very Op- 
polition fuffices to create the merriment, at 
dlight expence of humour, wit, or learning, 
in fuch talkers; who by mere knowledge 
of the clear obfcure in converfation, force 
out ftrong and immediate effeQ, with little 
or no merit.—Lefs innocent and not more 
valuable to thofe that excel in letters, life 
and languages are fuch pretenders, than is 
the Panorama Viewed by painters—a mere 
deception, ad captandum vulgus, We muft 


M 2 confelg 
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confefs, however, that neither vulgar nor 
elegant’ minds are diverted with the fame 
kind of DROLLERY in different countries, 
where whatever is merely coMICAL de- 
pends much upon the habits of life; and 
the famous ftory of Italian humour will 
f{carce make an Englifh reader laugh per- 
haps, although ‘tis a fort of ftanding joke 
with them. 1 will infert it, becaufe to many 
of my country people it may poflibly be 
new, and is certainly the faireft fpecimen 
of GROTESQUE manners in a nation that 
admits of infinite familiarity from fervants 
and low dependants, fuch as obtained in 
England a century ago, when the confe- 
quences of fuch kind of behaviour were not 
as they would now be, defiruCtive to deco- 
rum, and even dangerous to fociety. ciay 
noble’ Florentine then had ordered a crane 
for dinner; but his cook’s fweetheart coming 
in hungry, he cut off alex for ber, and — 
fent the bird to table with but one: his 

"matter 
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mafter in a pafiion called him up, -and 
afked him if cranes had but one leg? No, 
fir, replied the fellow with great prefence 
of mind, and your excellency never fav 
thofe animals with too. Did I never in- 
deed? faid my lord, itll more provoked— 


order the carriage to the door dire&tly.— 


‘The open chaife. was brought, and the 


cook put into it by his mafter’s direction ; 
who feizing the reins, drove him to the 
neighbouring lake three miles from the pa- 
lace, where ftood numbers of cranes by the 
water-fide as is their cuftom upon one leg, 
with the other drawn up under their wing. 
Now look, fir, faid the cunning fellow—they 


are all fo, you may perceive ; not one of 


them has more than one leg. You are im- 


pudent enough, replies the nobleman, we 
will fee prefently if they are all lame: and 
fuddenly crying Aso, boo, away fcam- 


_ pered the birds on as many limbs as they 


could mufter—Oh! but, my lord, returns 
M 3 Ae tak gC 
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the DROLL cook COMICALLY, this is not: 
fair: — you never cried foo hoo to the 

_ crane upon our difh, or who knows but he. 
might have produced two legs as well as 
thefe? 


TO DROP, TO FALL, TO TUMBLE, TO SINK . 
SUDDENLY. 





THESE neuter verbs are not fynony- 
mous; becaufe although whatever. DROPS. 
muft in fome meafure FALL, yet every thing 
that FALLS does not neceflarily prop. A 
man climbed a tree in my orchard yefterday; | 
for example, where he was gathering apples; 

~ having miffed his footing, I faw him, after 
many attempts to fave himfelf by catching 
at boughs, &c. FALL at length to the 


ground—the apples pRopPep outof his hand 
| eM on 
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on the firft moment of his flipping. To 
SINK SUDDENLY, half implies that he FELL 
in water, unlefs we fpeak of fuch an earth- 


quake as once deftroyed the beautiful town 


of Port Royal in Jamaica, when the ground 
cleaving into many fiffures, people SUNK 
iN on the fudden : fome breaft-high, others 
entirely out of fight: To TUMBLE is an 
a& of odd precipitancy, and often means 
voluntary FALLS endured, or eluded -by 


fearlefsnefs and adroit agility: “tis then a 


verb active, a:trick played to get money, 


~ and fhew the powers of humanity at an 
efcape, as in feats of harlequinery; or the 
ftrange thing done many years ago by Gri- 7 


‘maldi, a famous grotefque dancer, eminent 


for powers of this kind, at the Meufe Gate 


in.London; where having made a mock 


quarrel, and ftripped. himfelf as if intending 


to fight, previoufly collecting a {mall circle 


to fee the battle, he fuddenly {prung over 


his antagonifts and {pedtators’ heads, and 


M 4 | TUM- 
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TUMBLING round in the air, lighted on his 


legs and ran away—leaving the people to _ 


gape. When the wellknown Bufo di 
Spagna, or Spanith buffoon, who delighted 
to frequent fuch exhibitions, was afked 
what perfon he thought to be the fir rum 
-BLER in the world—he archly replied, 
** Marry, firs, I am of Opinion that "twas 
Lucifer; for he rumBieEp firft, and tum. 
BLED furtheft too; and yet hurt himfelf f 
little with the FALL, that he js too nimble 


for many of us to efcape him yet,” 





DROWSY, SLEEPY, INCLINED TO SLUMBER. 





OF thefe lazy adjeGtives, the firlt is moft 
poetical I think, the fecond moft familiar, 
and the third moft proper, if we {peak fe- 
rioully of a perfon difpofed to lethargic ha- 
bits, and labouring under preternatural in 


clination 
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clination to sLuMBER. The Palace of Sloth, 
in the Lutrin de Boileau, affords more va- 
riety of thefe leaden epithets than one would 
have thought could have. been brought to- 
gether; and the laft line remains. yet In pof- 
feffion of unattainable excellence, ‘fpite of 


all efforts to imitate and furpafs i it, when the 
goddefs, 


Laffe de parler, Redombaie fous Veffort, 


Soipire, étend les ses ferme Peeil, & s’endort. 


i Dr. Gash it is true, in his Dien 
fary, has introduced King William’s praifes 
as deftruCtive of sLEEPINES s, after the 
French poet—they want however the grace 
of novelty. Pope’s lines in the Dunciad 
are better, when Dulnefs proclaims a re- 
ward to thofe who could keep their eyes 
open while fome ftupid books were to be 
read by drony fouls with a uniform mono- 
tony of voice, and fays, 
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i there be man who o’er fuch works can wake, »» 
‘Sleep’ s all- fabduing pow ’r who dares defy, pe 
And boaft Ulyfles’ ear with Argus’ eye; 
‘To him we grant our ampleft pow’rs to fit 
Judge of all prefent, paft, and future wit. 
Then mount the clerks, and in one lazy tone 
_ Thro’ the long heavy painful page drawl on; 
Soft creeping words on words the fenfe-compofe;- 
At every line they ftretch, they yawn, they, dofe; tp 
And now to this fide, now to that they. nod, © Se 


As verfe or profe infule the prowsy god. 


But I will haften to conclude a fynonymy 


do oppreffive, left in an evil hour my own 


book prove one of her favourites: 





DRUNKENNESS, INTOXICATION, EBRIETY. 





AN odious fynonymy to women, and 


‘foreigners from climates where the cour 


try’s warmth needs. no additional or factt- 


tious 


‘ 


ae | 
| 
or 
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tious fire. It is meantime a melancholy 


reflection which we read in Salmon’s Ga- 


-zetteer—a book {omewhat too haftily thrown 


by—how the inhabitants of almoft every 


country poflefs fome plant become peculiarly 


dear to them, for its powers of producing 














INTOXICATION.— [he vine, the poppy, are 


not always ufed as cordials or paregoricks, 


but a temporary DRUNKENNESS, or durable 


EBRIETY, are the effects propofed. Nor is 


the. brute creation unwilling to participate 


in the vites of humanity. A game cock 


will eat toaft dipt in ftrong beer with infi- 


nite delicht, as feeders know full well, when 


they inftigate the noble creature to his ruin; 
and the cuftom of giving an elephant opium 


balls when he goes out to war, has always 


been known in the Eaft, where that drug 


gives heightened fpirits, not inclination to 


flumber as here:—perhaps becaufe shere 
_ they poflefs the pureft parts of a juice flow- 


ing fpontaneoulfly from the wounded plant ; 


while 


ro 
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while qe are contented with the meconium 
produced by beating and fqueezing the leaves 
and ftem, and draining the dregs off for ufe. 
In countries however where neither betel, 
nor coculus Indicus, no deleterious vegeta- 
ble can be found—Man, unable or unwill- 
ing to endure refle€tion upon his own ex~ 
iftence, afraid of his reafon, and defirous 
to drown it—as fays the old book of rela- 
tive geography—finds out a method of 
making himfelf pruwx, by being placed 
upon his head by his companions, who twirl 
him round and round, while he ftopping up 
both his ears with his fingers becomes as 
he wifhed INTOXICATED. | 


DUBIOUS, DOUBTFUL, UNCERTAIN, 





ADVERBS, or adverbial adjeGtives, very _ 
nearly fynonymous, of which the firft was’ 


* moft 
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toft ufed in converfation till about twenty- 
five or thirty years ago, when a popular 
though paltry drama, by putting it ill pro- 


nounced into a clown’s mouth, rendered it 


ridiculous ; and people grew afraid of utter- 


ing the word, left ludicrous ideas fhould be 
fuddenly excited, and turn as we fay the 
laugh againft him who fpoke, by forcing 
the image of their favourite buffoon upon 
the company. Such mean impreflions how- 
ever wear away by time, leaving only. the 
half-effaced head and fool’s cap to puzzle 
antiquarians ; when the motto growing UN- 
CERTAIN, leaves the ill-exprefled face of 
very DOUBTFUL original, and inclines con- 
noifleurs to be DUBIOUS in naming the 
coin. Johnfon relates a fimilar accident to 
have been the theatrical death of Thom- 
fon’s Sophonifba. Slight caufes will operate 
on the mere tafte of pleafure; yet we may 


not unreafonably pity the author who is 


pommeled down thus with a farthing candle, 


as 
5 ie 
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as I have heard Dr. Goldfmith fay he oncé 
faw a man eminent in ftrength treated at an 
alehoufe for a wager. The manner’ play- 
ing the trick I have forgotten; but the 
flrong fellow was made to fubmit, though 
his antagonift had no other weapon—and 
therein confifted the joke. Bentley fuffered 
much in the fame way from Pope’s tot- 
menting him ; but ‘twas a mere temporary 


fuffering. 





DUCTILE, FLEXIBLE, SOFT, YIELDING, 
PLIABLE, MALLEABLE. 





THE firft of thefe is 1 know not why 
chiefly appropriated by. books, ‘and even 
ufed more when writing about things than 
petfons; though Addifon, whofe ftyle in the 
Freeholder approaches to colloquial, men+ 
tions a DUCTILE and eafy people, not diffi- 
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cult to be worked upon. I think the word 
very happy when applied to temper; how- 
ever the hard as folid wife-ones of this world 


defpife a FLEXIBLE difpofition, and take ad- 


vantage of a sOrT and YIELDING one. 


PLIABLE feems fomehow referable more to 


body than to mind: one fays rightly that in 


youth the limbs are more PLIABLE, and any 
little diftortion eafier fet to rights, than when 


the figure has attained more maturity ;' but 


‘without a DUCTILE mind, no labour of the 


teacher can produce much fruit of know- 
ledge in the learner ; who, inftead of hard- 
ening himfelf in his own opinion with in- 
flexible perfuafion that he knows beft, fhould 
remember that the nobleift of all metals, 
gold, is the moft pure and at the fame time 
moft MALLEABLE and moft dudile of any. 


I have omitted TENSILE on the lift, al- 


‘though perhaps as good a word as they, only 


becaufe ’tis out of ufe in talk, and chiefly 
found in-works of art, as chymiftry, Gzc. 
3 | | DULL, 
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DULL, STUPID, HEAVY. 





OF the firft upon this flat and inGipid lit 
Mr. Pope has greatly enlarged the fignifi- 
cation, and taught us to call every thing 
DULL that was not immediately and pofi- 
tively witty. This is too much, furely; 
and indeed one finds it received fo only in 
the Dunciad or Effay upon Criticifm. In- 
formation may be HEAvy fometimes with- 
out being sTUPID or DULL, I think; its 
own weight of matter may render it fo; and 
he who conveys ufeful knowledge fhould 
neither be mocked nor flighted becaufe he 
happens to be unfkilled in the art of levi- 
gating his learning to hit the ftrength or ra=_ 
ther feeblenefs of moderns to endure it. 
There is however a kind of talk tira, is 
merely HEAVY, and in no fenfe important. 
Such converfation has been lately called a 


bore, 
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bore, from the idea it gave fome old fportf- 
man originally I believe of a horfe that 
hangs upon his rider’s hand with a weight 
of STUPID impulfe, as if he would bore the 
very ground through with his nofe ; tiring 
the man upon his back moft cruelly.. The 
cant phrafe ufed at thofe public {chools, 
_ where they calla boy who is not quick-wit- 
ted, and cannot be made a {cholar, a blunt, 
is fo good, that I figh for its removal into 
focial life, where blunts are exceedingly 


frequent, and we -have no word for them. 


 Dullardis out of ufe; we find it now er in 














eaters 


DUMB, SILENT, MUTE. 





THE firft of thefe not ftri@ly fynony- 
_ Mnous adjetives implies original incapacity — 
| 3 VOL, qT. | N - 
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or fudden deprivation of fpeech; the others 
allude to volition: a man choofes to be sia 
LENT and fit MUTE in company, though 
not DUMB by nature—he has perhaps no- 
thing to fay, and makes a virtue of necef- 
fity—or lies perdu to watch the talk of his 
companions, and turn it into ridicule where 
he 1s more fap cdcee te he writes down what 
other people are faying, and publifhing ‘his 
paltry farrago a dozen years afterwards, gains 
money for his treachery, and praife for his 
knowledge of anecdote—or like Humphrey 
Gubbins in the old comedy, keeps SILENT 
in the parlour, whilft in the kennel he it 
loudefi of them all. The laft word, when 
it turns fubftantive, exprefles the Turkith 
flave, who in his earlieft years had his tongue 
torn out by the barbarous minifters of def. 
potifm to enfure s1LENcE concerning their 
intrigues, &c. The fecond and third how- | 
ever are fomewhat too neatly related, though. 


Milton 
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/ 
Milton does join them in a poetic union 
_ icaree allowable in common converfation : 
And the mute Srrence hift along, 
~"Lefs Philomel will deign a fong ; 


In her fweeteft, faddeft plight, 
Smoothing the rugged brow of night, 








DUNGEON, PRISON, CLOSE PRISON. 





CONVERSATION has carried this 
word away fomehow far from its proper 
place; a DUNGEON giving no other idéa 
than that of fome fubterraneous cavern 
_ like thofe in our old Gothic caftles, where 
jf the Prison is no longer vifible, the well 
remains. And there is a “DUNGEON of 
this kind ftill exifting at Rome, where” 
the common people tell us Saint Peter was’ 
kept, and the antiquaries aver that ftate 
_prifoners of great dignity were confined ; - 
neither of which fads appeared to me_ 
he N 2 poffible 
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poflible when I faw the place, ftill lefs that. 


Jugurtha had lived in it feven months. Since . 


the refiftance which the unhappy queen of 


France’s health made againft a fituation no 
g 4 


lefs horrible, however, any tale may be be- 


lieved, either of cruelty in thofé:endued with 
power, or power of endurance in thofe en- 
dued with patient fortitude. Meantime the 
word DUNGEON was originally fynonymous 
with tower or turret;’which Bochart and 


Bryant derive froni the old Chaldaic, I believe; 


and the term Tor {till remains in Derbythire’’ 
and in Wales for high places, caftles on the: — 


hill top, &c. The learned may fettle whether - 


that comes from the Saxon divinity Thor, 


who had his refidence on places naturally or | 


artificially eminent ; or whether the. word. - 


relates. to a politer etymology, Certain it | 


feems that Tor zs was the fire tower or Pharos 


of antiquity, whence the Latin Zurris; and 
Etruria was according to fome {cholars called: 


the Land of Towers, or turrets, which is ftill cf 


a very 
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a very proper appellation for a diftrict where 
they yet abound, though no longer in ule 
either as beacons or puNGEONS. Diony- 
fius kept his prifoners on a rock; and old 
Evander, in the claffical tragedy ever a fa- 
voutite with the -public, is confined accord- 
ing to juft coftume ‘at’ the top of “a fleep 
| place overlooking the fea: for DUNGEONS 
and towers were commonly placed near the 
ocean, for incfeafe of difficulty fhould the 
prifoners attempt to efcape. And there were 
towers of other denominations befide thofe 
intended for confinement ; as we all now 
know that the Cyclops were places of this 
kind, witha light ot fire burning in the middle 
of the upper ftory—-whence the idea of their 
being giants, with one broad eye in the midft 
of their foreheads: while .dmphi-tirit, the 
| oracular tower, was by its maritime fituation 
eafily converted into the wife of Neptune, 
and called Ampbitrite. But enough, and too 
-thuch, concerning this fynonymy. | 

b gana Nay.” DURA- 
| i 
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DURABILITY anv DURATION 





ARE effentially and metaphyfically difs 
ferent; yet a foreigner may find them now 
and then ufed as fynonymes in common con- 
verfation, or fancy he finds them fo ufed, 
when a philofopher tells him that fublunary | 
happinels is of fhort DURATION, becaufe in 
the world itfelf there is little DURABILITY. 
Now ’tis evident that could thefe words even 
be changed each for other without impro- 
priety, yet would fuch a tranfpofition be no 
proof of their fynonymy. ‘They are two 
diftinét qualities belonging to our terra- ‘ 
queous globe and its contents, among which 
very few have the power of long continuance, 
the thing implied by puRABILITY, a term 
merely relative indeed—for although rocks 
and mountains do certainly poffefg it in a 
degree beyond trees and lakes, yet is ne 
| es material 
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thaterial mould endued with capacity of pu- 
RATION, becaufe that word implies eter- 
nity ; nor can a juft idea of that be obtained 
by or from the permanent parts of fpace, 
but rather from the fleeting and perpetually - 
perifhing parts of fucceffion. Such an imper- 
fect notion is at lea% the trueft we can form, 
while confined in out prefent houfe of clay: 
a better will doubtlefs prefent itfelf to us, 
when fixed in a ftate of immortality—when, 
though ideas fhall multiply and fucceed each 
other ad infinitum, none fhall perifh; but 
DURATION fhall be acknowledged though 
decay fhall be no moré—an idea as difficult 
for a finite creature to comprehend as to ex- 
prefs. It is not however neceflary to think 
‘very atutely or reafon very profoundly, in 
order to deny their pretenfions to common 
fenfe, who would attribute perpetual pur a- 
TION to a world which contains nothing 
within it of great DURABILITY—who fee. 
: all its parts in a perpetual flux, and yet pro- 


N 4 nounce 
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nounce the whole to be eternal—and appro- 
priate to matter which is in hourly decay, 
that power of DURATION belonging only - 
to pure and true {pirit, which. not confit 
ing of any parts at all can be feparated only 
by creative power, and ¢baf in a manner 


beyond our comprehenfion. 





DUSKY, CLOUDY, OBSCURE, 





= — 


IS the fpot we inhabit, ufing thefe adjecs 
tives in-a literal fenfe, according to their jutt 
and natural fynonymy: DUSKY, CLOUDY, 
and osscurs. will of courfe be our reafon- 
ings on fubjects above our powers of under- 
ftanding ; for fo inva figurative fenfe we ac- 
cept ‘thefe epithets moft expreflive of that 
which is acknowledged moft difficult to ex- 
prelfs— wnintelligibility —half-comprehended 

notions of half-diftinguithed, indiftinG ideas, 
| | like 
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_ Hike filent thadows fleeting by in a DusKY 


night, when cLoupy vapours conceal: the 


- moon, and an oBscuReE cavern ‘exhibiting 


total blacknefs is all which convinces us that 


we,enjoy even partial illumination. But too 


much of: thefe gloomy. fynonymes ;—pafs 


we to 


DUTIES, ACTS, on FORBEARANCES, 
ENJOINED BY RELIGION OR 
MORALITY. 





THAT every man has fome purirs, 
and certain people have many, was never 
difputed till of late years; when a general 
releafe feems to have been figned by thofe 
who enjoy a felf-created authority to model 
the moral world after a new fafhion; or ra- 


ther to break up its prefent form, and reduce 


it fo far as in them lies to its original chaos, 


ACTS 
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Acts of juftice and punithnient of crimés; 

unmixed with ary {pitit of public of private 

revenge, the FORBEARANCE of which is a 

DuTY indifpenfable to Chriftians, will we 

hope follow hard upon fuch eriormous tran 

greffions, the remembrance of which ought 

perhaps rather to be erafed than chronicled, 

that fo the fucceflors of fuch men might ne« 
ver hear their fathers’ horrible depravity: 

Meantime while they yet exift, let thofe who 

mangle the bodies and libel the name of 
their fuperiors far in talents, birth and 

beauty, recolle& (they love a ftory out of 
ancient Greece) how Stefichorus the poet, 

fon of Hefiod, was faid to be {truck blind 

while he fung or. recited his verfes intended 
to lampoon the lovely queen of Sparta; and 

though no one doubted Helena’s mifcon- 

duct, all joined to applaud the juftice of — 
Heaven in punifhing 4zm who had certains 
ly no right to arraign it, 


EAGER4 
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EACERNESS, EARNESTNESS, VEHEMENCE, 
AVIDITY—ARDOUR IN PURSUIT: 





_ THESE vary. with their theme, I think— 
A-man is faid to follow pleafures with Ea 
GERNEsSS, to deek knowledge with Ears 
NESTNESS, to prefs an argument with vE- 
HEMENCE, to thirft for power with ambi- 
tious AVIDITY, and drive a flying enemy be- 
forehim with aRDouR of purfuit. The firft 
term and the fourth are clofeft in affinity, 
and are, if not wholly, very nearly fynony- 
mous; as EAGERNESS implies hafte to devour 
—and AVIDITY is only a ftronger expreffion 
to the fame purpofe. All thefe may howe- 
ver be brought clofe together without tau- 
tology. In laft Tuefday’s long pleadings, 
fay we for example, Berofus really {poke 
with fuch a folemn EARNESTNESS, that as 

7 aed 
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my opinions were unfettled at entering the 
hall, my heart confeffed the powers of 
oratory, and caught his arpouR for the 
punifhment of crimes fo contrary to the 
true {pirit of benevolence and peace: but 
when Sempronius flanding up prefled the 
fame caufe, my feelings recoiled from EA- 
GERNESS fo defperate, that it feemed rather 
grofs aviDITyY for the blood of an unhappy 
fellow creature though criminal, than ‘a. 
zealous care for preferving the rights of hu- 


manity undifturbed. 


é 








EGREGIOUS, EMINENT, REMARKABLE, 
| DISTINGUISHED. 





THESE wasough Shia are not inate: | 
MOUS ; for although a lady may be DISTIN-~ 
GUISHED from the common herd as a pret- 
ty woman, fhe need not for that reafon be 

2 celebrated 
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celebrated as an EMINENT beauty ; and if’ 
fhe does think fit to render herfelf fome- 
what REMARKABLE for the fuperior ele- 
gance of her drefs, it is by no means necef-~ 
fary fhe fhould be an EGREGIOUS fool to 
every new fafhion ; altering and changing 
aiter the caprices of others lefs fit to lead 
the way than herfelf. 

"Tis faid too with propriety enough, that 
Umbra is a fellow of {o little original con-. 
fequence, that fighing to be DisTINGUISH- 
ED he 1s obliged to make himfelf REMARK-. 
ABLE, by imitating the manners and even, 
foibles of his more importaut friends, and} 
by lamenting in himfelf fome errors which 


he never committed, and fome faults he was: 


never known to poflefs. This is like a 


child who climbs on.an ant-hillock to make . 
itlelf EMINENT :—'tis true; nor can poor’ 
Umbra with all his endeavours procure’ to. 
himfelf any higher character from fociety, 
but 
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but that of beingy as Iago fays, EGREGI- 


OUSLY an afs, 


ee nt eter oe RR RR ee RT ee 
4 1 


ELABORATE, WELL-WROUGHT, HIGHLY 
FINISHED, &c. 





THE firft of thefe is the elezant word 
which the others explain by periphrafis, 
We fay an ELABORATE work ufually com- 
mands refpeét, while another lefs nicGHLY 
FINISHED fteals away our fondnefs.— What 
I wrote fafteft, Pope tells his friend in con- 
fidence, always pleafed beft; yet was 
Pope’s peculiar forte rather correét nicety 
than bold excellence. If however we ule 
the firft word for a poem—’tis better when 
{peaking of mechanic art to take up the fe- 
cond or third. A table neatly inlaid we 
praife by faying how WELL WROUGHT it 

is j 








| 
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4s; and commend the polifhing and go- 


drooning filver plate, by obferving that 


"tis HIGHLY FINISHED. It may be here 


obferved, that workmanfhip properly fa 
called is carried to its acme of ingenuity 
in England, fuperior to any country upon, 


earth—while German artificers are infinite. 


Jy beyond Italian ones, who feem not to be 


endued with patience fufficient even to de- 
fire perfection, being contented the mo- 
ment ftrong effec: has been produced.— 
The harmony of German mufick is for 
that reafon far more ELABORATE than 
any thing we can find in the fimplicity 
animated by genius of the Italian {chools, 
where the effet is confefledly more pow- 
erful, | 


TO 
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TO ELECT, TO SELECT, TO CHOOSE, 





THESE verbs, though nearly fynony- 
mous, are yet appropriated in the language 
of converfation, where a lady will tell you 
that fhe has no power to CHOOSE her own | 
partner even in a dance, but mutt wait till 
the matter of the ceremonies has gone round. 
to SELECT among the gentlemen Haat 
one for. that purpofe. If he is of confide. . 
ration in the country, and likely to be. 
ELECTED. member of parliament for the bo- 
rough at his father’s death, fhe will not 
withftanding be well enough pleafed with 
his choice, and her mother will take tickets. 
next feafon for the mafter’s benefit ball to” 
fhew her gratitude for this mark of his at- 
tention, and to fecure its continuance till 


her daughters are difpofed of, 


TO 
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TO EMANCIPATE, TO SET FREE, 
TO MANUMIT, or DELIVER > 
FROM SLAVERY, 





THESE words, though all productive of 


the moft pleafing ideas,. are not for that reas 


~~ fon ftriGly fynonymous: the third particu- 


| darly implies the power of doing an a& with 


‘Our own hands, and muft fhortly become 


ufelefs ; for who can MANUMIT when fer- 
vitude fhall bé no more? When the hu- 


man foul however is seT FREE from all 


~ corporéal temptations, by the diffolution of 


that body which contains it, how will theizs 
rejoice that have from ptite motives, from 
honeft and generous principles, contributed 
towatds EMANcIPATING the Blacks, and 


DELIVERING them FROM SLAVERY! How 


much more ftill will thofe have reafon to 


_Fejoice that never abufed autherity and 


<a Cs O power, 
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power, while fuch precious jewels were 
committed to their charge! or helped to 
bring forward this extraordinary yet appa- 
rently half neceflary difpolition in the world 
to clofe up every breach of diftin€tion, and 
tear away the boundaries ‘twixt man and 
man ; thofe once facred limits, long pre- 
{cribed by fociety; and permitted if not a€tu- 
| ally appointed by Heaven, as cuardians of 


civilized lite! 
a ee ee 


TO ENDURE, TO BEAR, TOSUPPORT, TO 
SUSTAIN, FTO UNDERGO, 


—— 





ARE very near toa very exact fynony- 
my; only that the firft verb implies fome- 
what of patience, which the others do not, - 
and I feel too as if the laft was more of an 
active quality than the others.~We may | 
obferve for inftance, that tranquil and fedate _ 


fpirits 
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| fpirits ENDURE afflictions of the mind which 


{trong and vigorous imaginations can fearce- 
ly UNDERGO; as in bodily diftreffes, expe- 
tience has informed us, that the robuft and 
able mariner is lefS capable of susTAIN- 
inc himfelf in a famine, dnd BEARs to be 
put on {hort allowance with lefs power to 


fupport the change, than mien more feeble 


by nature :—the truth is, he requires more 


food, and the lofs of it defttoys him much 


-fooner:—Thofe feamen who caine acrafs the 


Atlantic with brave Captain Ingléfield in an 
open boat, were the weakett failors of his 
crew---the ftrong ones died of hunger; and 


it may be remembered that 2 woman came 


__ alive out of the black hole at Caléutta--= 


where fo many men perifhed for want of 


air and water: ; 


5 O32 ENEMY, 
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ENEMY, OPPONENT, ANTAGONIST, 
ADVERSARY, FOE, 





THE Englith are fometimes laughed at 


by other nations, becaufe with us_ thefe 


words are not as with them, perfectly fyno- _ 


nymous.—The fecond and third however 
are beit ufed, I believe, to exprefs immediate 
and particular conteft, house perhaps with- 
out any perional ill will; the firft, fourth, 

and fifth denote refolute and lafting enmity. 
‘Thofe who cannot conceive oppofition with- 


out rancour, or firuggle without malevo- 


fence, muft be taught by a trifling example. 
For though Tancred was. my OPPONENT, ~ 
fays a true Briton, when we contefted the | 


county eletion two. years ago, and each | 


party delighted in whetting their favourite 


againit his ANTAGONIST with abfurd ea- | 
gerne{s and empty paflion; as all that vio- — | 


lence. 


“Mi 
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lence and fury was but intended to ferve a 


tranfitory purpofe, I fee not that we need 


be fettled ENEMizEs for this reafon; but if 


the foolith fellow will be an apversary, 
let him at leaft be an ‘open and declared 
one, not a filent, private, or infidious 
pote 

This laft fubftantive is I think peculiarly 
energetick, and happily applied in Otway’s 


_fineft drama: no one who remembers Barry 


can forget the general fhudder when he faid, 


Tve heard how defperate wretches like myfelf 
Have wander’d out at this dead time o’ night 
~ ‘To meet the rok of mankind in-his walk, 


VENICE PRESERVED, 


O 3 | ENTER 


they, 
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ENTERTAINMENT, AMUSEMENT, DIVERSION, 


RECREATION, PASTIME, | 





THESE agreeable fubftantives, never in 


fuch ufe as now, are of various defcriptions, 

though ftill approaching to fynonymy. The 
firft has a metaphorical reference to hofpita- 
ble treatment, and the fourth to a reftora- 
tion of the body’s exhaufted particles by 
food: I fhould therefore willingly in intel- 
lectual cates confider agreeable converfation 
as the moft delighful ENTERTAINMENT 
to the mind, and a cheerful hour or even- 
ing’s chat with intelligent well-bred friends, 
the moft pleafant of all moments—becaufe 
{pent in true RECREATION, One’s ideas 

{pring and {hoot forth: in a congenial foil 
with new and freth vigour, while eager to 
imbibe the communication from thofe who 


impart it, and feel new powers rife in the 


foul | 
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foul at approach of the kindred attraction. 


Some other PASTIMES however mutft be 


admitted, or we fhould conftrain life too 


much, and vary it too little. As a remedy 
to this evil, and in order to DIVERT, or turn 
away our thoughts from too ferious reflec- 


tion, cards have been invented;—but as 


they fatigue the mind with ufelefs attention, 


in almoft an equal or fuperior degree with 


many an art and fcience, while the body 


js chained down to a fedentary pofture as 


completely as itudy could herfelf have de- 
tained it, I rejoice exceedingly that our 
Gothick anceftors have taught ws in Eng- 
land, to draw the moft animating and 
manly AMUSEMENT from the {ports of the 
field ; innocent and cheerful pleafures, 
taken’ moderately in our neighbour’s com- 
pany and prefence, the only DIVERSIONS 
properly fo called, that are at once natural 
and rational for humanity to exult in, as 
lords of the creation, to whom original 


O 4 command 
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command was given to replenith the earth 
and fubdue its brute inhabitants, by cultivats 
ing the friendfhip of fome,and entering into a 
league againft others, whofe deftrudive tem- 
per and difpofition help to diflurb the peace 


of the foreft and the warble of the gTOVES. 








ENVY, EMULATION, RIVALRY. 





THOSE writers who flatter human na- 
ture, no doubt in order to mend it, by tempt- 
ing their readers to merit praife fo defirable, 
tell us that the two firft of thefe are not fy- 
nonymous, and I hope they are right. ~The 
fir is however fo black and deteftable a 
vice, that I tremble to fee any elegant head- 
drefs given to cover and conceal the {nakes 
under the pleafing appearance of EMULA- 
TION; and am well perfuaded that one can- 
not be too cautious-of encouraging RIVALRY 
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~ among children or young perfons, left the 


EMULATION we excite may degenerate into 
ENVY, and left a progrefs in arts and fciences 


fhould be ill obtained at the too dear expence 


of purity and virtue. 








ESTEEM, VENERATION, REGARD, VALUE. 


. 





THOUGH the fecond of thefe fubftan- 
tives does moft certainly include all the reft, 


yet may they all fubfift, and are actuall. y 
ofteneft found without it. 


EXAMPLE. 


Every man has in the courfe of a mode- 
rately long life, fet I fuppofe an immenfe 
VALUE upon fome miftrefs little deferving 
his EsvEEM, fome fervant who never me- 


rited his REGA ARD, or on fome friend who 


vhad full fewer claims to hig VENERATION; 


but 
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but it was the opinion of a wife man I once 
knew, that the REGARD even of a great 
mind might be won without difficulty by 
fkilful people, without any eminent qualifi- 
cations at all, merely from a diligent appli- 
cation of thofe inferior ones that render fome 
perfons in the world ufeful if not abfolutely 
necellary to others. This power is however 
better called influence, than any term in our 
fynonymy ; though we can fcarce refufe 
them that of VALUE, when thofe for whom 
all mankind have a juft ESTEEM cannot ga 


gn without them, 





TO EXCUSE, TO EXTENUATE, TQ 
APOLOGIZE, 





ARE verbs very nearly yet not ftridly 
fynonymous, while ‘tis furely not difho- 
nourable to APOLOGIZE for faults that will 
iv | 4. {carce 
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fearce admit EXTENUATION; becaufe the 
act of APOLOGIZING implies a half con- 
feffion of the crime or error, while he who 
produces falfe motives as an excufe, or urges 
{ome flaw in his opponent’s character by way 
‘of EXTENUATING the offence, defigns that 
you fhould ftill think he was right from the 
firtt, and that you fhould even confefs your 
mifapprehenfion of his paft conduét. This is 
adding meannefs to injury ; and very diffe- 
rently does Philips make the fon of Achilles 
behave, when flightly APOLOGIZING to. 
Hermione he nobly avows that fault his 
heart permitted him not to avoid, and {ays 


to the lady he has ill treated, that 


Pyrrhus thal] ne’ey apprave his own injuftice, 


Or form Excuses when his heart condemns him. 


{ fhould be forry this fentiment were found 
in L’Andromaque de Racine, from whence 
the play is taken ; it ought to be that of an 


ancient 
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ancient Greek only, or an honeft Englifh. 


man. 








TO EXTEND, TO STRETCH, TO AMPLIEY, 
| TO DILATE. | 





IN a mere literal fenfe thefe verbs are 
each retreating from fynonymy, or con- | 
nection with the others; for if gold for in- 
{lance does admit eafily of being ExTEND-~ 
ED, we can fcarce call that AMPLIFYING 
which rather implies diminifbiug its parts, 
even in the very act of DILATING them; 
although by dint of sTRETCHING them 
forward, {pace certainly becomes occupied in 
a longer not wider direGion. 

Speaking figuratively of writers or con- 
verfers, we fay the man AMPLIFIES when 
he crowds fuperfluous circumftances around 
| | his 
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his flory, in order to increafe its importance 
by {welling its bulk; and that he EXTENDS 
himfelf on fuch a fubjeét, when he wearies 
the readers or audience with drawing into 
length fome trifling fact that naturally lies 
clofe and low; or when at the expence of 
folidity he przarzs his arguments till they 
become diffufed into feeblenefs, and evapo- 
rates all his meaning into air. The Queen 
of Dulnefs then fits in fulleft majefty, when, 
as Mr. Pope defcribes, Ja 


Her apie prefence fills up all the fpace, 


A veil of fogs DILATES her awful face. 








TO EXTOL, TO PRAISE, TO COMMEND, 
TO CELEBRATE. 





IT feems as if commendation ftood loweft 
on this {cale, if {cale it is, and meaneft, if we 


lay 
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lay the words on a patallel line together; yet 
I believe ’tis gerterally underftood that we 
COMMEND virtue, while we CELEBRATE 
knowledge, and that we feel difpofed to 
PRAISE a man’s learning, whofe génitis we 
EXTOL. Should this method of coniidering 
the verbs in queftion be approved, a fo- 
reigner might, after perufing what our 
greateft critic has thought fit to fay of our 
greate{t poets, be flyled judicious for affert= 
ing among his own countrymen that Doctor 
Johnfon comMMENps Ifaac Watts with de- 
light, and CELEBRATES with pleafure the 
fuperiority of Dryden; that he praises 
Pope and Addifon with deliberate and calm 
efteem of their great merit, while Shake- 
fpeare’s general powers and Milton’s Para- 
dife Loft are by him juftly and zealoully EXx= 


TOLLED above them all.  ~-— 


EXUBE# 
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EXUBERANT, REDUNDANT, SUPERFLUOUS, 


SEEM to run up into a climax of pleni- 
tude, beft explained by a trifling example; 
as if one fhould fay, what I have heard to be 
ftriGtly true, that travellers going up the river 
Senegal, in order to explore the country, and 
enable themfelves by experience to relate 
fuch effects as follow naturally the fervour | 
of an African climate, found the grafs and 
foliage on its banks fo copious, and the 
flowers fo exceflively EXUBERANT, that our 
failors fainted from the suPpERFLUOUS fra- 
grance; while the philofophical individuals 
of this difcovering party attributed the lavith 
excels of vegetation not wholly to the pene- 
trating warmth of a vertical fun, but to thofe 
enriching rains which are fo REDUNDANT 


in. 
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in that country at certain periods of the 


year. 


EYE anp SIGHT 





ARE fometimes, in fomewhat like a figus 


rative fenfe, nearly fynonymous. A fo- 


reigner will be fhewn a profpect from Richs ~ 


mond Hill, or among the more contracted 


views round Bath perhaps, with thefe: 


words—A pretty country here within the 
EYE; reflecting poffibly. upon the ftretch of 
SIGHT required at Mount Cathel, or that 
which from the firt mountain beyond Pont 
Bonvoifin. commands thofe extenlive pro- 
vinces of France, which feen for the firft 


time create a {trong furprife upon the mind, 


and aftonifh vifion while they reach beyond | 


te 


My 
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My stcut grows weak, or my EYE fails 
me, is fynonymous in common converfation; 
_ and Dr. Beattie fays moft wifely, that many 

a metaphyfical difpute has grown out of the 
affinity of thefe two fubftantives, which fome- 
times may, and fometimes ought not to be 
ufed each for other. Sce the Effay on Truth, 
part ii. chap. 2, fe&. 1. “J fe a Strange 
SIGHT, &c.” | . 

Quotation only mangles books like thofe: 
they fhould be read carefully, and read 
through; and in our se ae be ge by 


heart. 





- f ; . 
Ta 


FABLE, FICTION, APOLOGUE, ALLEGORY, 
ARE nearly allied, though not exactly 
_ fynonymous ; for the third though a better 
_ word is commonly funk in converfation, and 
| the firft fubRituted in its place; meantime 
be VOL, I, i Ws 
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we muft remember that all the reft are in- 
¢luded in the term FICTION, which implies 
any tale not by the teller intended to be be- 
lieved; and among thefe FABLE or APO- 
LOGUE is perhaps of higheft antiquity, and. 
ALLEGORY of more peculiar and appro- 
priate invention. ‘The firft is however in 
general acceptation confined to that kind of 
writing, which in order to give poignancy 
to inftruction, beftows charaCter and lan- 
guage on brute or inanimate beings, de- 

ducing from their fictitious difcourfes fome. 

moral or fome fatire applicable to manners 
and to life. /Efop in ancient days, and La 
Fontaine in modern ones, have played the 
trick with moft fuccefs ; and thofe who 
fhould feek diftinction by the fame method, 
would gain zow no praife higher than that 
of good imitators. The earlieft APOLOGUE 
or FABLE upon record is Jotham’s, preferved 
in Scripture (fee the book of Judges, chap. 
ix): but the Eaft was parent of ALL EGORY, 


and 
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and this ftory of the trees is an admirable 
work of fancy, confidering the age he lived 
in, and his own peculiarity of fituation. 
Menenius {carce compofed a better nine 
hundred and fixty years after, when the 
world had taken many deeper thades of co- 
louring than in thofe old times when Greece 
herfelf was wrapt in a mift of raBLz, and 
nothing meets us there but Centaurs and 


Lapithe as contemporaries (fo fays Bede at 


_teaft) with Abimelech or Thola, | judges of 


Hfrael. When rebellious Rome was brought 
to reaon by her old fenator’s wifdom, and 


ingenious application of his APOLOGUE con- 
Ls PP 


. cerning the belly and the members, life was 


digefted into another form, and Themiftocles ) 
bore due fway over a highly polithed {tate, 
though no one in it turned their eyes to- 
wards Italy, to view there the future ruler of 
the world. Our accounts meantinie con- 
cerning the Hefperides, and golden apples 
fruit of thofe fortunate illands, and guarded 
Bae by 
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by a dragon, may properly be ftyled Fre~ 
TIONS, founded as we now have reafon to 
fuppofe upon the flory of Eve’s temptation 
by the ferent. Virgil’s tale of the Harpies, 
and his defeription of Aineas’s defcent into 
hell; claim the like appellative ; they were als 
lufions to the Eleufinian Myfteries no doubt, 
yet never meant to be believed or ftudied but 
as poetical FicTioNs. I know not whether 


Hefiod’s beautiful invention of the Rife of 


Woman will be allowed me as ftrictly ALLE= } 


GoRICAL: if not, I recolle&t zo ancient AL- 
LEGORY anterior to that, which Phoenix, in 
the ninth book of the Iliad, relates to foften 
Achilles, where he tells him that prayers are 
Jove’s daughters, and how they have lame 


feet, wrinkled faces, &c. 


ALLEGORY feems in fact to poffefs herfelf 


of an exclufive mode of teaching truth by 
perfonification of qualities good or bad ; 
Giving to airy nothing 


A. local habitation and a name. 


The 
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The beft our Englifh language can afford 
are difperfed up and down our periodical 
_ papers,—Spedtator, Adventurer, Rambler. 
The Vifions of Mirza and the Mount of 
Miferies are incomparable pieces of writing 
in the firft-named. The ftory of Sultan 
Amurath in the fecond. Wit and Learning, 
Reft and Labour, are the admirable ALLE* 
GORIEs of Johnfon, who faid the laft of 
thefe, Reft and Labour, was his favourite 
compofition among all that the Rambler 
contains, 3 

- Moore’s Female Seducers too is exqui- 
fitely pretty ; but I heard lately it was not 
Moore’s work, but written by Broome, who 
. furnifhed fo many good verfes and notes in 


the tranflation of Homer’s Odyfley. 


Ps a FAME, 
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FAME, RENOWN, REPUTATION, CELEBRITY, 
NOTORIETY. 





THESE rational objeéts of turbulent 
defire, thefe words which have prompted 
‘fo many actions good and bad, are not, 
though all delightful, exa@ly fynonymous. 
The farft however is of no doubtful origin— 
Graco fonte cadat — and {welling to. capa-- 
cious lize, while it retains its primeval pu- 
rity, receives the reft as tributary ftreams 
into its bofom. CELEBRITY is of a weaker 
degree in ftrength, and narrower in extent; 
and as many a man finds it poffible to ob- 
tain CELEBRITY, which commands—and 
juftly —the admiration of his own fmall 
circle, he fits content, nor ftirs out on’t to 
venture claims upon RENOWN, for {cience, 
heroifm, or virtue; leaving the trump of. 
FAME at liberty to convey names of more 
importance to future ages, and regions far 


$ , remote, 


ae 
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remote. The third fubftantive upon this | 
fhining lift is ofteneft expreflive of the point 
of honour. A foldier lofes REFUTATION if 
he lingers in his tent at the hour of battle; 
a {cholar, if he fuffers himfelf to be fufpected 
of publifhing in his own name what was 
indeed written by another; and a trader, if 
he delays payment too long after the ftated 
time. A woman’s REPUTATION 1s for- 
feited if fhe admits the other fex to privacy: 
thus we fay not familiarly, Such people have 
blackened their FAME, or injured their rE- 
NowN, for moft probably they never had 
any ;—and for their NOTORIETY, that is dif- 
gracefully increafed. But each individual has 
a REPUTATION that is not only dear, but 
in our country indifpenfably necellary to 
their reception and well-being through the 
great journey of life; and he who tears or 
tempts it from them has their ruin to an- 
{wer for. nn a 

The epigram on this fubjeét fo often 


P 4 quoted 
mi ‘ 
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quoted in gay company, is for all thefe rea- 
fons to be confidered as falfe wit, becaufe 


FAME and REPUTATION are not fynony- 


mous : 


What's Fame with us, by cuftom of our nation 
Is ’mongit you women ftyl’d your REPUTATION $ 
About them both why keep we fuch a pother ? 


Part you with one, and J’ll give up the other. 


This however is an unequal venture ; a 
man may do well enough without FAME, but 
how will the woman go on when the has 
loft her REPUTATION ?—She may indeed be 
then good enough for the coward, the bank- 
rupt, and the plagiarift, and as notorious ag 
the worft ft them, 


FAMILIAR, 
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FAMILIAR, INTIMATE, OF EASY 
INTERCOURSE, | 


ETE Ate 


ARE by no means fynonymous: for ons 
may be OF EASY INTERCOURSE with all, 
and FAMILIAR to many; yet FRIENDLY 
to few, and poflibly InrIMATE—as I call 
intimate, having entire confidence and no 
thought concealed from the object of true 
intimacy —zoith none. Lord Bacon fays, A 
man wha has no friend had beft quit the 
fiage ; and I remember a man much delight- 
ed in by the upper ranks of fociety in Lon- 
| don fome twenty years ago, who upon a 
trifling embarraffment in his pecuniary af 
fairs hanged himfelf behind the ftabie door, 
to the aftonifhment of all who knew him — 
as the livelieft companion and moft agree= 


able converfer breathing. What upon earth, 





— fgid one at our houfe, could have made 


hang 
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hang himfelf ?Why, juft his having a mul- 
titude of acquaintance, replied Dr. Johnfon, 
and ne’er a friend. Cor ne edito is the old 
axiom, and furely mankind have fome claim 
on the confidence of each other: for al- 
though Bithop Porteus fays that particular 
friendfhips might be well funk in general 
philanthropy,— we mutt remember that our 
blefled Saviour himfelf loved one apol- 
tle as a favourite, and one difciple as a 
FRIEND, for whofe death he wept too, 
though endued with power to reftore him. 1 
With regard to worldly wifdom, we fee 
at once, that every perfon {killed in life 
and manners muft be OF EASY INTER-~ 
course; or he will fhut out all information, » 
and foon find hinnfelf, though free from 
vice or folly, difqualified exceedingly for 
bufinefs as for pleafure; lofing befides, his 
beft hope of affiftance in a day of diftrefs; 
for the referved man muft not expect friends 
oflicioufly to ferve and help him, whofe felf- 
fu fi- 
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lufiiciency in thus keeping unufual diftance 
from his equals, is punithed juftly enough 
by their retaliation in the hour when fociety 
is wanted, and a more gregarious difpofition 
would have procured comfort and folace at 
leaft from company—if not, as often hap- 
pens, folid benefit. Yet though to be 
FAMILIAR with almoft all is advifable, ‘tis 
more prudent and natural to be INTIMATE 
only with one; as by expofing in various 
places the interior of one’s heart, little good 
is done, and much hazard incurred. Mean- 
time, if you once let a FRIeND fhare your 
INTIMACY, policy as well as virtue feels 
interefted that he may keep his poft :—and 
much friendfhip may certainly be fhewn a 
man, which he likes better, and you per- 
haps beftow more willingly, than that un- 
bounded confidence which poflibly diftreffes 
him, and a little endangers you. Martial 


lived much in fuch an age as ours, and he 


fays: 


#20 
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‘Si vitare velis acerba quedam, 


Et triftes animi cavere morfus, 
Nulli te facias nimis fodalem, 


Gaudebis minus, et minus dolebis. 


FANCY, IMAGINATION, 





Fancy! whofe delufions vain 

Sport themfelves with human brain, 
Rival thou of nature’s pow’r! 

Canft from thy exhauftlefs ftore 

Bid a tide of forrow flow, 

And whelm the foul in deepeft woe, 
Or in the twinkling of an eye 

Raife it to mirth and jollity, 
Dreams and fhadows by thee ftand, 
Taught to run at thy command— 


And along the wanton air 


‘Filit like empty goflamer, 


MERRICK, 


THESE elegant and airy fubftantives are 
not, as one might at firft fufpe@, wholly fy- 


nonymous. 
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nonymous& A well-inftruéted foreigner 


will foon difcern, that though in poetry there 


feems little ditingtion, yet when they both 


come to be talked of in a converfation cir. 
cle we do fay, that Milton has difplayed a 
boundlefs IMAGINATION in his poem of 
Paradife Loft—tranfporting us as it were 
into the very depths of eternity, whilé he 
defcribes the journey of Satan and the games 
of the fallen angels; but that Pope’s Rape 


of the Lock is a work of exquifite Fancy, 


-almoft emulative of Shakefpeare’s’ creative 


powers—not fervilely imitating him. An 


intelligent ftranger will obferve too, that al- 


though we give {ex very arbitrarily to per- 
fonified qualities—yet he will commonly 
find FANCY feminine, IMAGINATION mal 
culine, I fearce know why. But 
Sure in this fhadowy nook,.this green refort, 
PMAGINATION holds Azs airy court ; 


Bright Fancy fans Lim with her painted wings, 


And to bis fight her varying pleafures brings. 


i ‘The 
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The French do not flick to this rule: an 
Allegorical Tale of Mademoifelle Bernard 


begins thus— 


L?IMAGINATION amante du bonheur 


gans ceffe le defire, et fans ceffe le rappelle, &c. 


Our tranflator following the original de- 


fign, by making IMAGINATION feminine, 


has {poiled the effet of the poem. "Tis - 
likewife obfervable, that {peaking phytically 


thefe words are by no means fynonymous, 
nor can be ufed each for other without 


manifeft impropriety. 


EXAMPLE, | 7 

We are taught by medical ftudents to 
believe, that fuch is the near connetion 
between foul and body—each one feels in- 
juries offered to the other with acute and 
immediate fenfibility; and as an inftance 
corroborating this aflertion, they point out 
to our enquiries the ftate of pregnancy in 


parti- 
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particular ; likewife patients labouring un- 
der a chlorotick habit, or confirmed ano- 
rexia—who find themfelves fubjeed by 
thofe diforders to the force of IMAGINA+ 
TION in fuch a manner as to create in them 
new and unaccountable rANcrEs for food, 
rejected by perfons in perfea@ health, as 
odious and offenfive :—green fruit, raw ve- 
getables of the table, even mineral fubftances 
—as clay, chalk, coals, and the like, which 
{oon as the complaint is removed are driven 


_ away, and probably return no more. 





Sr 





FAREWELL! ADIEU! 





-THE firft of thefe adverbs, though of 
Runic derivation ex parte,runs ix toto accord- 
ing to the Latin phrafeology, Vale ! or Fu- 
beo te bene valere-—FAREWELL! and is 
applicable to whatever we take leave of: 
| whilft 
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whilt aprsu! being a more modern and 
more pious exclamation, meaning by ellipfis 
—-A DIEU je vous recommande, fhould in 
ftrinefs be applied only to human crea 
tures; Though this rule is not rigoroufly 
obferved either in books or life, “tis not a- 


mifs that foreigners fhould be apprifed of it, 


that they may at leaft know fuch-a law ex~-’ 
ifts, though hourly broken ; as each word 


is popularly put by corruption into place of | 


the other, by thofe very people who, if they 


recollect only the well-known fong in Han- 


del’s Oratorio of Jephthah beginning 
Farewell, ye limpid ftreams, &c. 

will inftantly féel, and upon refleGtion re« 

main convinced, that AprgEU would have 


been leis. ftriking there, and lefs pathetic, 


juft for this-unfought. reafon—becaufe it 


would have-been lefs-proper. 


TO 


My 
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TO FAST, TO USE ABSTINENCE, TO ABSTAIN 
FROM FOOD, 





THESE verbs are always confidered as 
lynonymous, although the fecond is by far 


- Inoft comprehenifive, as it includes 4 variety 


of mortifications, and implies that we are 
not ofily induced or compelled to aB3 TAIN 
from FooD, but from what in this age of 


- diffipation is equally dear to many people— 


amufement. ’Tis for the firftreafon that our 
State, in clofe alliance with our Church, fhuts 
up the theatres in Paffion week; and ’tis 
for the fecond that private houfes double 
their efforts to drive away a ferioufnels till 
now fuppofed neceflary to inculcate.~No 


religion forbears to enjoin fome feafon of 


ABSTINENCE, and no fe& of chriftianity 
fails to approve it—even quakers faft, 


_ though by a gigid and literal acceptation of 
VOL, 1. Q. our 
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our Saviour’s injundtion to make no parade 
of their obedience, they rob us of all benefit 
from their example —while Romanifts, con- 
tinuing the pharifaical cuftom of désfiguring 
their faces by afbes onthe firft day of Lent, 
and praying at the corners of the fireet, and 
even at the places of recreation as I have 
feen them at Bologna—diredtly and pofi- 
tively defpife our Lord’s precepts given in| 
his fermon upon the Mount, Matthew vi. 
That to rast however, and mortify the 
body, is good for the foul’s health, is certain 
and undeniable. Jefus Chrift fet ys himfelf 
the example, not only of ABSTAINING from 
food, but of revering old ufages and ftated 
times, choofing the term of forty days, ap- 
parently becaufe, the deluge having lafted — 
fo long, that number of days was fet apart 
by the Jews: as a commemoration of the 
event. And Mofes fafted forty days by di- | 
vine afliftance, when he received the law | 
he was appointed to promulgate in the 
wildernefs. : 
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‘wildernefs.—Elias too FASTED the fame 
time. The Ninevites had forty days allowed 
them for averting God’s judgment by as- 
STINENCE and prayer. And perhaps all 
“thefe may be typical of the term in which 
nature’s laft convulfions are to be included— 
when this terraqueous globe fhall melt with. 
fudden and fervent heat, 
Form be wrapt in wafting fire, 


Time be fpent, and life expire. 


Meanwhile all Chriftian nations but our 
own, call that ante-pafchal rastr Caréme, 
er Quarefima, or fome word expreflive of 
forty. Lent is only a Saxon word for the 
_ fpring, denoting at what feafon of the year 

it was appointed by the primitive church; 
~ fince when perhaps France has produced the 
brighteft and moft edifying examples of pi- 
ous mortification, not only in Saint Louis, 
whole faith was fo lively, that Boffuet faid 
he appeared not merely to believe the myf- 
_teries of our holy religion, but that he: 


PED sae acted 
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aéted as if he had been eye witnefs of 
them—but in his admirable defcendant 


known by the appellation of the Good Duke 


of Orleans, who died in 1712 a prodigy of 


excellence---who while he was in attendance 
on the court practifed perpetual war againdt 
his fenfes, by pouring -cold water in. his 


foup at dinner, wearing a hair fhirt under 


his linen, and fleeping on the ftraw mat- 


trefs only---with a thoufand contrivances to” 


ward off the feducement of fenfuality, in the 


midft of voluptuoufnefs which furrounded 


him on every fide. Even Pafchal’s aufterities 


are not as meritorious as thefe, becaufe thefe 


were endured in the midft of temptations re- _ 
fifted perhaps by no one but himfelf, at a 
time when even negative virtue muft have 


proceeded from extraordinary grace---fo . 


corrupt was the fociety he lived in---whilft — 


rifing at four o’clock in the winter mornings — 
4 f i 7 A . ay .; | 
without fire in his chamber Ze tranflated St. — 


Paul's epiftles from the Greek, adding a pa- 
raphrafe — 


\ 
( 
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raphrafe and notes, of value for their learn- 
- Ing as well as for their piety. 

Such approaches to perfection-«-to chritti- 
an perfection I mean---have perhaps never 
been made by any one family, as the houfe 
of Bourbon can exhibit in the life and death 
of Lewis the Ninth, Lewis the Twelfth, 
Lewis the Sixteenth, and this incomparable 
Duke of Orleans. —May their virtues be ef- 

 ficacious to redeem in fome meafure the 
wickednefs of a nation now become flagi- 
_ tious in the extreme! I have faid nothing of 
_ ABSTINENCE yet as a corporeal power, al- 
| though it is moft certain that many animals 
are endued with it to an exceeding high 
| ae That fome ferpents in India lie tor- 
| pid after taking in food for a prodigious 
while, is not however fo ftrange as the 
| fight of a little dormoufe, which every girl 
“at {chool, where they are frequently kept as 
‘play-things, can tell us, will rast in fpite 


of, her miftrefs’s efforts to feed the favourite, 


| ; ; Q- 3 for 
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for many days, weeks, nay months; to the 
admiration of thofe who contemplate the 
feeblenefs of fuch creature’s frame, and the 


apparent neceflity its little body fhould na- 


turally evince of conflant repair, and daily 


if not hourly fuftenance. But whilft the Ca- 


nary-bird dies of want in four-and-twenty 
hours if not fed, the little quadruped main- — 


tains its petty powers proof againft priva- _ 


tion, from its peculiar capacity to ABSTAIN 
from FOOD. 








_ FAT, FLESHY, PLUMP, WELL-FED, 





WILL not however be epithets ever be- 
_ ftowed on either the men or beafts men- 
tioned in the laft article. The reafon I have 
inferted thefe adjectives is chiefly to pre- 


vent foreigners from ufing them quite fyno= 


nymoully, though very clotely allied: bes 


caufe 
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-caufe we now and then, though rarely, ap- 


ply fome of them to vegetable fubftances, 


and fay.a TLESHY cherry, if {peaking about 


one the ftone of which lies deep: it could 
not however be called by any of the other 
words—unlefs PLUMP perhaps—without 
manifeft impropriety.—A corpulent man or 
woman is faidto be FAT, when we have no 
mind to foften matters—and tell them that 
their embonpoint is agreeable; whillt wELL~ 
FED is properly applied to a beaft felling at 
market. Corpulence certainly becomes a 
difeafe in fome unfortunate individuals, 
when every thing tends to preternatural re- 
dundance. But for the comfort of thole who 
delight to fee mind triumph over body, we 
have the famous miller of Billericay in Ef- 
fex, who by dint of refolute temperance, 
or rather a flri€tly abftemious diet, did ac- 
tually reduce himfelf from the enormous 
weight of twenty-nine {tone to twelve only, 


as I recolleét:—thus by fafting, and inhibi. 


Q4 tlon 


ee ee ae ee ee 
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tion of fleep except for three hours in every 
four-and-twenty, bringing his perfon into 
the common fize of common mortals, and 
refuming his fituation and duties of life 
from which that intolerable bulk had for 
fome years precluded him. And ’tis faid 
that a gentleman of fortune, encouraged by 
having heard of his wife refolution, is at 
this moment determining to follow fo ex-_ 
cellent an example.—Let not however any 
thing which he does, or I fay, tend to. 
approve or even palliate a folly often coms . 
mitted by young ladies, who, to prevent 
their being called rar, ruin their health 
and beauty too, which beft conlifts in 
PLUMPNESS—and which when once loft. 


can never be reftored, 


FAULT, 
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Be 


FAULT, ERROR, OFFENCE, DEFECT, 
MISTAKE. 





THE ufe of thefe half fimilar, and fome- 
times nearly fynonymous fubftantives may 
perhaps be taught to foreigners not difa- 
greeably by the following honeft addrefs : 

If then in the courfe of this little work 
fome few DEFECTS may be difcovered, let 
not the FAULTS be magnified into oF- 
FENCES. Some MISTAKES will always hap- 
pen from negligence, and fome from ER- 
ROR; but candid readers of every nation 
will be willing enough to weigh general 
ufefulnefs againft partial deficiency ; and 
whatever cenfure may be fuffered from 
ftalian criticifm, one is fure at leaft to ef. 
eape derifion ; that modification of fuperio- 
rity, which hurts fo many, and reforms 
fo few, | 


FEELING, 
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FEELING, SENSIBILITY,. 





THE firft of thefe words has lately fa 
encroached upon the territories.of the other, 
that they now feem very nearly if not:whol- 
ly fynonymous; but tis the age for verbal 
nouns. to. increafe their confequence, and, 
from mere participles—fo called, as every - 
one knows, becaule they participated of both, _ 
natures—are going forward to become fub- 
flantives, completely, and, fignify ¢hings as 
well as adzous; taking up their plural num, 
ber of: courfe, and ranking with the nouns 
dsi ik originally of their family, Among 
thefe our FEELINGS have by feme modern 
writers been called up into the tragic drama, 
while they would have better fuited the 
ladies in the boxes, than to be pronounced 
mm poetry by. players on the flage; where 
SENSIBILITY has long been, in pofleffion 


of 
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of the part, according to their Green-room 
cant.—As I profefs however to teach falé 
only, not /anguage, and to teach that only 
to foreigners---this word muft lefs than any 
be left out ; for fome Italians have exprefled 
fuch a predileCtion for it (although the de- 
rivation runs widely diftant from their 
tongue and country), that I have heard 
them reft our caufe upon it; and thofe wha 
argued in favour of Britifh tendernefs, have 
found out that we couw/d not in our cold | 
ifland be wholly ftatues, or as they fay pli- 
lofophers, whilft a word fignifying fuch 
quicknefs of perception filled our mouths.--- 
Fertines fo applied will not however be 


eafily found ina good dictionary. 


* 


FIERY, 
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os 


FIERY, FERVID, FLAMING, FERVENT, 
» ARDENT. 





_ ALTHOUGH thefe adjectives are prefl= 
ed by turns into defcriptions of love and an 
ger, religious zeal certainly claims them 
with moft propriety, or has claimed them’; 
for this is a quality we {peak of but as it is 
paft, and has left durable effects which 
prove at leaft the ftrength of the firft impref- 
fion. We may fay however with fafety and 
civility, that the loud and rervenr dif 
putes among chriftians in the paft centu- 
ries, have had few if any ul confequences 
with regard to our Anglican church, whofe 
molt ARDENT well-wifhers now eperceive 
it has been ever more endangered by the 
mine, than the battery-—-that under current 
known to thofe travellers who frequent the 
Rapids of Niagara, and obferved by them 
| 7 flowly 


a 
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flowly to fap the foundation of that rock 


‘which has fo many ages braved the fury 
_ and defied all injuries committed by the 


torrent’s powet.—’T'was thus perhaps the 
FIERY zeal and daring attacks of the Ro-#} 


manilts only called forth on our parts 


a calm and fteady oppofition, fhewing all 
mankind how FLAMING violence fubfides 


like a volcano, in darknefs and in ruins 
while FERVID warmth retains its generous 
glow, and like the light-difpenfing fun 


burns on through time’s long courfe, though 


fometimes clouded,—ever unconfumed, 








-FLATTERY, OBSEQUIOUSNESS, ADULATION. 





THE firft and the laft of thefe feem con- 


fequences of the fecond, rather than fyno- 


mymes for is there any one fo generous 


as 
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as not to. require-both, when they feel art 
OBsEquioUS friend clinging to their heels, 
and following in their path ? I fay both; be-~ 
caufe FLATTERY may be, and often zs pers 
formed in dumb fhew—witnels the character 
in Theophraftus, who.diligently picks ftraws 
from his patron’s beard ; the officious cavalier 
fervente, who carries his miftrefs’s {nuff-box 
for her, and even fometimes her dirty pocket 
handkerchief; and the fawning Englifh | 
niece, who makes fweet cordials to pleafe 
the palate of a rich gouty uncle—till his will 
is witnefled—then leaves him to the care of 
a hireling nurfe, and calls her hungry bro- 
thers in, to fhare the plunder of his fortune, 

ADULATION meanwhile, which expreffes 
a kind of worfhip, feems a verbal infult to 
our underftanding: the true proficient in 
this dulia {corns not to exprefs in hyperbo- 
lical phrafes his unfelt admiration of our 
condud, wit, or beauty. The beft repre- 
fentation I ever faw of this, may be found 


in General Burgoyne’s Comedy called ‘The 
2 | Heirels ; 
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“Heiréfs; and that I fay fo is’ neither Fiat 
‘TERY nor ADULATION, for ‘it proceeds 
from fincere opinion’ of its excellence: ftill 
Tefs is it OBsEQUIOUsNESs, for whilft I copy 


~ out this article the ingenious Author dies ! 





FLOCK, HERD, DROVE, 





ARE in a certain degree fynonymous, 
though we do to the torture of foreigners 
appropriate the words fo as to make it ridi« 
‘eulous, I fearce know why, to fay a FLocK 
‘of HOGS, ora HERD * of fheep.—A DROVE 
of oxen is reafonable, becaufe no one calls 
“them fo but while they are driven: when 
. feeding on the meadow they are called a 
HERD at grafs. A elufter of grapes, or a 
bunch of currants, are equally arbitrary ; and 
* They fhould be juft the reverfe—a flock of theep 


always, and a Aerd of {wine, deer, or goats. 
| I know 
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I know no man that can tell me why wé 
fay a covey of partridge, a nide of pheafants, 
a flock of wild geefe, and a drove of tur- 
keys—unlefs the firft of thefe alludes to their 
being taken in a net; and covered by the 
fame ; that the fecond means as niany phea~ 
fants as are found in the midus or neft; that 
the third is only a mete ageregate ; and the 
turkeys are fo called as tlie oxen are, when 
driven along the roads from Norfolk to 
London.—But ‘tis the fame when fpeaking » 
of people. We appropriate particular words 
to particular claffes, and fay a crowd of — 
courtiers, a mob of blackguards, a troop of 
foldiers, a company of players, a fet of fer- 
vants, and a gang of thieves. When a pro- 
mifcuous throug gathers round a popular — 
preacher either in church, or field, or con-. 
venticle, ‘tis called a congregation; let the 
fame perfons meet in the fame numbers at 
a playhoufe, and they take the name of au- 
dienge; at a horfe-race they become fpetlas 
teres 
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drs; and in an aflembly-room—the com- 


pany. | 
Linough of thes nonfenfe. 
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. FLUENCY, SMOOTHNESS, VOLUBILITY, 


THESE words if applied to converfa- 
tion, or even to declamation, are ufed in a 
Jenfe nearly if not Wholly fynonymous : 
and feem to imply not only a copioufnefs 
With regard to words, but an idea as if elo- 
quence were put in the place of inftrudtion, 
and that theré was more verbofity than 
matter concerned—Such was Pope’s notion 
certainly, and fuch was Swift's. 

Words are like leaves, and where they moft abound,. 


Much fruit of fenfe beneath is rarely found, 


_fays the firft of thefe writers: yet one fs 


hever gratified by a fight of cherries nailed 
~ VoL. 1, R to 
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to a wall as I have fometimes feen ther 
very bare of foliage in particular yeats ; one 
likes rather to obferve the fruit glowing 
through the leaves’ delightful green. | Pope 
and Swift had {mall converfation powers; 
their talent was in writing: bat bullion is 
not current till ’tis coined ; and the fea itfelf 
would ftagnate with its quantity of folid 
contents, did hot the tides tofs it into active 
motion; while the ftream whofe FLUENCY 
preferves the cléarnefs of its bottom, carries 
fome grains of gold into that ocean, when 
like a firain of {weet VoLUBILITY in talk, 
it takes up the valuable part of every — 
land through which it flows—yet by its 
SMOOTHNESS leaves to none a reafon for 
complaint. i 

In the varieties exhibited by human mans 
ners to an obferving mind, may be found 
perhaps fome -unhappy talkers, who’ being 
copious without that smMooTHNEss of dif= 
courfe, remind one more of the brow: win- 


ij | ¢ try 
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tty foliage flicking clofe to an old oak in Ja- 
nuary, or fullen beech tree, ftiff in ftale pre- 
judice that yields with difficulty to new and 
brilliant thoughts, than of that verdant and 
luxurious leafy labyrinth which Pope’s re- 
‘mark brings to our ebfervation. | 
But Shakefpeare, when he {peaks of Biron 
in Love’s Labour Loft, defecribes a truly fat 
cinating converfers and fays, 
That aged ears play’d truant with his tales, 
_ And younger hearings were quite ravithed ; 


So {weet and VoLUBLE was his difcourfe. 





FORGIVENESS, PARDON, REMISSION OF 
_ OFFENCES. 





1 KNOW not whether I fhall be cen- 


fured for faying, that although thefe words 


are perpetually ufed each for the other, they 


can fearcely be thought fynonymous in a 


R 2.  Mmoral 
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moral or literal fenfe. Complete rorGIVE« 
Ness feems a fhade fhort fomehow of free 
PARDON, which in my notion implies abfo- 
lute reinftatement in all that we enjoyed be- 
fore the offence was given; and fo I do be- 
lieve the law eonfiders it :—he who has once 
received the King’s free PARDON might, I 
believe, if he pleafed, ftand for member of 


parliament; he is, or I am mifinformed, as if 


he had never offended. Now furely FOR~ - 


CIVENESS cannot carry as full a meaning 
guile, though Pope Lambertini faid it did; 
and when he was confeffor to the queen of 
France, infifting on her total REMIss1oN of 
cardinal de Richelieu’s injuries. toward her, 
which the agreed to—he, willing to prove 
her majefty’s fincerity, faid—“ Will you 
permit me then to carry him this ring, as 
token of that heavenly FORGIVENESS ?°-— 
“Ob! mon pere, ccf trop, C eft trop !” exied 
the expiring lady. “ No, madam, you once 
would have given me leave to catry him a 


richer 
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richer prefent: if you FORGIVE him, fend 


him the ring ; if not, I urge your majefty 


no, further.”—“ I blefs him with my laf 


breath,” replied Mary de Medicis ; “ I for- 


give him, | pray for him as for my enemy— 


but I will not treat him as if he were my 


friend ; what can I do more for them?—He 
has {carce left me a ring to leave to thofe I 
love.” —So ends the ftory, and I think the 
queen REMITTED his OFFENCE; but fuch 
was not the FORGIVENESS fhe prayed for 
to berfelf, | truit. The confeffor was right, 
therefore; but he was /rié, which God will 
not be; e will HOR GIVE even our partial 
REMISSION OF OFFENCES, or how would 
the affairs of this world go onatall? Were 
monarchs again to truft dete@ed traitors, or 
were we to put our money and our children’s 
in the hands of a known thief, only becaufe 


we had completely rorGiven him, andthe 


king had beftowed on him free paRDON, 


Ri.3 certain 
4 : 


eee ae oe 
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certain ruin would enfue; for we cannot be 
affured of dis reformation, however we may 
engage our own obedience. A lighter ob- 
fervation fhall clofe the article. In an old 
play written by Beaumont and Fletcher, 
called as I remember A Wife for a Month, 
the king is poifoned; but with circumftances 
of ftrange hafte and cruelty, fo that the trai- 


tors not underftanding well each others’ 


minds, give dofes of a different nature ;— 


which, after torturing the wretched fufferer 
in a manner particularly horrible, end at laft 
in his recovery. Other acts of treafon un- 
dertaken by the fame neft of villains, with 


the fame Sorano at their head, are defeated 


as to their completion; all evil projects come | 


to nothing at laft, and the good king is 
re{tored to his peaceful enjoyment of the 
throne, Tere, in confideration of fome in- 
nocent lady, fifter to the principal traitor, as 
E recolle2, he publithes an ad of general 


amnefty 
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amnefty and PARDON;—but he adds hu- 
moroully, 


Let not Sorano (only) bear my cup, 


But fafe retiring—live well in future. 


A prudent caution, after he had been poi- 
foned by him. 
Poi le perdute penne 
In pochi di rinnuoya; | 
Cauto divien per proya, 
Ne piu tradir fi fa. 
| METASTASIO- 


FORTUNE, FASHION, FAMILY, RANK, 
BIRTH, NOBILITY. 





STRANGERS in England, who 
hear us hourly celebrating our acquaintances 
as people that poflefs fome one if not all of 
thefe fhining though cafual advantages, are 
apt of courfe to confound them ; while we 

| R 4. -— refidents 
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refidents know nothing with more certainty 
than that they are not fynonymous. A mif 
take however obtains upon the continent, 
particularly in Italy, that the firft of thefe 
alone 1 is valued in England, where commerce 
levels all diftin@ions except thofe beftowed 
by money, or as we term it FORTUNE. It 
is xot fo, however, nor ought to be, in a 
mixed government like ours, where the fo- 
vereign {till retains his juft prerogative of: - 
giving RANK inviolable é; and furely the 
word itfelf implies at leaft precedence. But 
“Vf in this inveftigating age nobility is found 
out to bea mere bubble, blown by the breath 
of kings, ’tis yet acknowledged to bean ele~ 
gant, a brilliant meteor: {0 is the rainbow, . 
formed by folar beams, thining through a 
cloud, a link to conne& earth with heayen, 
4 gay precurlor of peaceful days, ] hope, and 
halcyon hours: valde Jpeciofus of in. fplen- 
dore fio, et manus Excelfi aperuerunt tlum. 
the man who makes.a ronvyne incur 


country, 
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country, finds a fpur to his indufiry, and 
complacence in his honeft gains, while con- 
templating the poffibility of acquiring RANK 
for his fons ; nor would his ardour in the 
purfuit of a life wholly lucrative be as ra- 


tionally fervent, were the advantages of mo- 


ney-making to end in themfelves, and bufi- 


nefs never fettle into leifure. No; the gloomy 
half-independent baron, who lords it over 
ignorance and fubmiflive ftupidity in his 
vaflal-guarded caftle, remote from the power 
of a monarch that might check his atrogance 
of demi-dominion and tributary fway, af. 
fords indeed a horrible idea for imagination 
to contemplate ; but the Corinthian pillar, fo 
finely, fo fanciful ily erected by Mr, Burke, 

fhould fill be found to decorate a court. Tis 
there alone NOBILITY gives and receives due 
luftre; while thofe futed columns that affeét 
you with pleafure, {een to fupport the Louvre 


or Efcurial, feize the mind with forrow in 


— Campo Vaccino, where the fading acanthus 


icarcely 
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fcarcely can be traced upon the cracked and 
truncated {haft—and imprefs one’s foul with 
awful fenfations of ftill blacker fate, viewed 
from the waites of Balbec or Palmyra. 

But we are to call over another denomi- 
nation of Englifhmen, who prefer the fel& 
ereated title of people of FASHION, to FOR- 
TUNE, precedence, or even BIRTH itfelf ; 
and the/e gay creatures of the element, with 
empty purfes, unfurnifhed heads, and un- 
noticed FAMILIES, {prung as the infects of 
the Nile froma redundant fuperflux of opu- 
lence—contrive by the cut of a coat, the 
tying of a nieckcloth, or fold of a robe, ta - 
obtain diftin@tion in fociety, and even re- 
{pect from members and clafles of that fo- 
ciety, fuperior to themfelves in every gilt of 
nature, every acquirement of art. Nor are ) 
the flutterers unneceflary to us, neither ; nor 
would I contribute willingly to curtail their 
race—whult, like the white cloke worn at 
Venice, to repel the fin’s “heat, they. really 


ferye 
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ferve to fhade us from talents that would 


dazzle, or riches that might opprefs one. 
The other two words remain to be dif 
cuffed ;—while my foreign readers, Gers 
mans and: Italians, will pronounce them fo 
certainly, fo exactly the fame, that no one 
but a Britifh fubje@, who has in ¢heir minds 


claim to neither, could ever think of fepa- 


rating the ideas of BIRTH from thofe of 
FAMILY. We keep them apart, however, 
and call Sir Roger Moftyn for example a 
man of ancient and refpe@able ramity, no 
more, though nineteenth in defeent from 
Edward the Firft, kine of England, and 
thirteenth if I miftake ‘doe from John of 
Gaunt, called the great duke of Lancatfter, 


father to Henry the Fourth. Elizabeth Perey 


meantime, late duchefs of Northumberland, 


boafted and juftly her illuftrious BirtH; 


_ nor can we deny that compliment to the 


Howards, when we have feen fix of the fame 


- fame and blood fit down together in the 
houle 
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houfe of peers. In a word, BIRTH conveys 


to us more the idea of majeftic dignity—the 


term FAMILY pays more peculiar refpe& to _ 


venerable antiquity, or remotenefs from the 
prefent age. In England, talents too claim 


power to caft a gleam of glory on their line« 


age; and the name of Boyle is confidered — 


by every one as greater for that fole reafon, I 


fuppofe, than Delaval’s, although dis -pedi- 


gree be drawn from Harold, King of Nore 


Way. 











FREEDOM, LIBERTY, INDEPENDANCE, 
ee 





OF thefe fo fathionable words *twere S| 


good at leaft to know the meaning, while 


their found is evér in our ears, They are wee 


not I think (tril ly and actually fynonymous, 


a | becaufe “| 
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becaufe FREEDOM feems always to require, 


and often even in converfation takes an ab- 


ative cafe after it, as FREEDOM from for- 


tow, from guilt, or punifhment, &c. while 
LIBERTY claims a more politive fignifi- 


cation, and feems to imply an original grant 


given by God alone—a femi-barbarous, fe- 


mi-focial flate, like that of the Tartar nations 


| who live by xapine, and fubfift in wander- 


ing hordes-—¢heir hand againf? every man, 


and every man’s band againf{ them, as was 
_promifed to their progenitor Ifhmael. Yet 


even thefe as cranes obey a leader, and re- 


je not fubordination, which is paid to him 
who beft remembers and can moft readily 


repeat his long traced genealogy. This is 


rational: for fuperiority of wifdom may be 


difputed ; fuperiority of {trength may fail by 


age or ficknefs; while fuperiority of defcent 


18 leaft obnoxious to acknowledge, and moft 


eafy to afcertain, of any pretenfion to pre- 


eminence. How different however are thei 


notions 


Se aa Se eee 
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notions of LiBERTY to thofe of modetii des 
mocrates ! who feem to mean only childifh 
defire of total UNRESTRAINT, like that en« 
joyed by boys at a barring out; where bluf 


tering rebellion however grew fo noify, that 


the world would no longer look on upon. 


that folly. Yet is that now the conduét of 


a once enlightened, polifhed nation; for not 
even Frenchmen I traft do yet ferioufly de- 
fire a return to folitary, favage, unconnected 


INDEPENDANCE, fuch as can be only pofs 


fefled by wild Americans, who hunt the. 


woods and fith the rivers fingly for fupport, 
dying at laf of hunger in their caverns, as do 
in the deferts difabled bea{ts of prey. Com= 
plete LIBERTY, in the prefent acceptation of 
the word, though, will foon in fuch a ftate 
as France finith by frefh tyrannies. Arifto- 


cracy quickly forms to herfelf a fecond-hand 


canopy from the fragments of kingly power} 
and ’tis nothing after all but fuch ill-judged 
UNRESTRAINT that makes the Baron of 


Tran-. 
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‘Tratifilvania fo hateful and fo formidable, 
the dread of his vaffals, the abhorrence of 


- human-kind; When the Romin empire was 


deftroyed, thefe Gothic governments and feu- 
dal fyftems firft were formed; let the votax 
ries of airy INDEPENDANCE, of of FREE- 
bom armed iby Phrenfy againft herfelf, keep 


this fa full in view. 








GAY, LIVELY, PLEASANT, FACETIOUS, 
CHEERFUL, BLYTHE, 





ELE fecond and laft of thefe agreeable 
attributives, belonging as it fhould feem to 
mere animal fpirits, may be beftowed on ob« 
jects of no efteem, unlefs it be anticipated 
delight, fuch as one takes in the infantine 
fports of a happy family, or ruftic feaft: but 


 fuch pleafures tite: and we fay fometimes 


that Hilarius.is a very CHEERFUL acquaint 


ance, 


ee 
ae EX 1 9 dete: 
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ance, and was a particularly PLEASANT 
companion, till his young ones engroffed as 
now his whole attention ; for although one 
wifhes all poffible good to the man’s chil+ 
dren, and thinks highly of him for promot 
ing it by all due means, no patience can long 
endure the fatigue of hearing FACETIOUS 
bons mots and happy {allies of his fon Dick, 


who promifes in good time to be fo Gay a 


-fellow—or of pretty Letitia, whom he calls - 


a BLYTHE lafs, when fhe jumps upon her 
uncle’s fhoulder and unties his hair behind 
——nor can any friendfhip fhort of brother- 


hood fupport interruption in one’s talk of 


things important perhaps, perhaps merély | 


entertaining, by the arrival of a nurfe-maid 
with the laft trveLy baby, eminently for 
ward for only five months old. 

Yet as all converfation is of far lefs confe- 
quence than the regular duties and natural 
pleafures of life, I rejoice fincerely in the fe- 
licity of my old acquaintance, and ftrive to 

repel 
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- tepel the diftafte I now unluckily feel for 


his fociety, which once fo pleafed me— 


deft latent envy, not delicacy, may have 


caufed the alteration, 


* 











GESTICULATION, ACCENT, EMPHASTS, 
ENERGY; ACTION IN DISCOURSE, 


POSTURE AND ATTITUDE EXPREg. 


SIVE OF SENTIMENT. 





THE great difference here {ers beftow- 


ed by the words on their places, or rather 


‘by the places indeed upon the words, We: 


call that ACTION on a theatre, which is 


GESTICULATION in.a room; and juftly : 


for on the ftage men’s paflions are applied 


to, whilft converfation in our cold country 


is compofed of argument or faperficial chat 


concerning facts not ealily illuftrated by 


attitude or gefture. There is a notion got. 


_ Among us of late years however, that pulpit 


VOL. I, S eloquence 
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eloquence may be-enforced by theatrical 
manners. ‘T’his comes over I believe with 
travellers from the continent, where plea- 
fure and duty alike make application to 
thofe paffions by which they defire, and are 
content to be guided. In their inftructors, 
therefore, thofe violent contorfions of the 
body, with loud EMpHAs}s and piercing 


accent of the voice, are not unwifely ap- 


proved, which would excite no paflion in| 


us except contempt, and no ACTION exa 
cept honeft Jaughter I believe: nor would 
an Italian audience look gravely on to fee a 
preacher of their own reciting a tranflated 
fermon upon Gentlenefs, by Blair perhaps— 
with his accuftomed violence of ENERGY, 


and fudden changes of Posturt as if ex- 


prefive of sENTimEeN?T, where the fenti- 7 | 


ments are fuch as attitude cannot exprefs ; 


becaufe, to every fpeGtator of every nation, 
ACTING is fuperfluous to argument, and - 


renders regular difcourfe ridiculous, There | 


° 


wo he 





| | 
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ig a national rhetoric which has its due force 
with its own countrymen, but can perfuade 
and delight only in its own circle, and with- 
in its prefetibed boundaries; Our great 
Lord Chatham would never have gained a 
caufe in the Venetian Courts of Judicature 
by his oratory, I believe; nor would un "Avo- 
cato di Venezia rife by Sis eloquence in our 
Houle of Commons. When Pere Bourda- 
loue was requefted to preach a Good Priday 
fermon in a friend’s church, they thought 
him laté in coming to the veftry, and call- 
ing at his apartments which were clofe by; 
furptifed the good old prieft at feventy-fix 


_years of age dancing round the room in his 


hight-gown to the tune of his own violin, 
“Oh! are you come to fetch me?” faid he, 
“Tam ready—but having fafted on this 
folemn occafion pretty rigoroufly, I felt fo 
low and faint to-day, that without this little 


afhiftance to nature I could fearce have gone 


| through the duty.” 3 Our {tory ends. by fay- 


S2 ing 
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ing that he went immediately, and pro- 
nounced a fermon fo very paflionate and 
pathetick, that feveral people were carried 
out in fits, and no one remained unaffected 
by his powers. sie 
Would fuch a method of Sete up thofe 
powers {uit any countryman however—but 


a Frenchman ? 





‘ 


GOOD BREEDING, GOOD MANNERS, DECORUM, 


AND POLITENESS. 





.OF thefe engaging qualities the difcrimi- . 


nating terms may. ealily, and often are con- 
founded ; although the other three form a 
climax of refinement, while pEecoruMfeems 


the mere fubje& on which they energize 


their powers; and ’tis owing to their differ. - 


ent opinions of decorum which both pro- 
fefs, and earneftly defire to maintain, that 
Fata ober you 


' 
/ + 
j ‘ 
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you are treated dihe-cntly at the tables of a 
Highland Laird at Raafay, and a Dutch Bur- 
gomafter at Amfterda am. We put Goop 
MANNERS firft or laft upon the lift as we 
defire to rate its merits by art or. nature—for 
a confiderable degree of this, petite morale 
may be expected in only femi-civilized life— 
and it would furprife me much mot to find 
GOOD MANNERs fhewn by Captain David, 
the Indian Chief at Detroit, or by TippooSul- 
tan in his Court at Seringapatam. That lofty 
courtefy, which thofe often beftow who fel- 
dom fee an equal or fuperior, is GOOD MAN- 
NERS, but would. be ridiculous in a French 
or Enelith nobleman; and I have feen {ome 
of that odd faucy condefcenfion praétifed 
now and then to a lauzhable excefs, by our 
provincial ladies of long defcent, who un- 
luckily brought it to the aflembly-rooms of 
London, Bath, or Paris (1 {peak of the lat 
as it was a dozen years azo), where GOOD 
BREEDING teaches each to give the momen 


moo eraly 
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% 


tary preference, not ¢ake it; and from whom 
the laws of DECORUM exaé an artificial 
fupplenefs, and officious attention, that keeps 
prerogative merely by pretending to part 
with it on every occafion. 

PoLITENEss from its very derivation im- 
plies freedom from all afperity, an equable 
{moothnefs over which we glide or roll, and 
never are flopped or impeded in our courfe, 
A man of perfeat GOOD BREEDING and 
‘habitual POLITENESS iS the moft amiable 
produce of focial lite—perhaps the rareft ; 
when combined with literature, iny aluable, 
Such, feven years ago, was my noble, my 
partial friend the Earl of Huntingdon ; who 
united in his admirable charaer every ta~ 
lent to inftrudct, every power to pleafe, and 
every grace to charm in converfation—and 
this too after fixty years, and a long feries — 
of ill health, had d lreadfully impaired a per- 
fon which in its beft days could never have 
been better than barely not difagreeable. 


GOOD 
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GOOD NATURE, GOOD TEMPER, AND 
GOOD HUMOUR. 





O-U R language knowing that fuch qua- 
ities are only at firft fight, not upon nearer 


examination, fynonymous, has provided 


| for them thefe well compounded and ex- 
_ preffive terms. The firft ftands higheft far 


in moral life, but fociety would go on very 


fadly indeed without the other two, 


EXAMPLE, 

The rich and furly-mannered Englith 
merchant, whofe early impreffions of pure 
GOOD NATURE pain him when he fees for- 
row unrelieved, and hears the cries of want; 
prompting him to give or‘ lend largé fums 


in charity, and to do twenty ufeful offices 


of friendfhip to the moft diftant connection 


of a man who once did him a trifling fer. 
vice formerly—may yet be, and often is, ill- 
eee tempered 
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tempered to excefs at his club-room or ta- 
vern; the feourge of every waiter, and tor- 
ment to all the cooks—till merely for want 
of thefe fecondary qualities, even the very 
peopie he loves and ferves defert his ac- 
quaintance, while every hand in every com- 
pany is extended to the hearin bottle com- 
panion, whofe Goop HuMOUR exhilarates 
his neighbours, and whofe GOOD TEMPER 
endures the nolly mirth or offenfive. jefts 
of his fellows, only becaufe he has no prin- 
ciples againft which they militate, and who 
perhaps never did a truly GooD-NATURED 
action in all his life. Yet although the two 
beit tempered men I ever knew were two 
of the moft worthlefs,—let none defpife a 
quality which gives value to the Idle, and 
confers regard upon the trifler ; which hour- 
ly in fome meafure fupplies the want of 
virtue, and beft compenfates for the failure 


of underftanding, 


GOOD- 
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GOODNESS, RIGHTEOUSNESS, MORAI 
RECTITUDE, VIRTUE, 


a 


THESE words are very nearly if not en- 
tirely fynonymous, when confidered in a 
{tri and literal fenfe; but as we grow 
more intimate with them, they fhade off 
into a prodigious variety. When foreign- 
| ers find us faying familiarly for inftance— 
Will you have the coopnzss, fir, to ring 
that bell? they muft be careful not to ufe 
the other words inftead;—or when they 
hear the virtus of ftrong coffee highly 
re praifed for alleviating the paroxy{ms of an 
| afthma,—let them recolle& that fuch effica- 
cy, or idea of efficacy, can be eafily annex- 
ed to this fubftantive, but not the others.— 
In ferious talk, Goopness feems generally 

to mean patience I think, or gentle forbear- 
ence more than any higher quality; while 


VIRTUE 
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VIRTUE appears to imply aétive benefi- 
cence, or heroick greatnefs, difplayed in 
fome deed worthy of being recorded. — 
MORAL RECTITUDE refers us to fettled 
principles and long-tried conduét,—whilft 
RIGHTEOUSNESS is fcarce a converfation 
word. Meantime every reader muft necef 
farily be aware, that VIRTUE among wo- 
men, like courage among men, is fynony- 
mous to Jowour; and fhould be called by 

no other appellation when the fear of thame, | 
to which honour belongs, is the fole reafon 
for their preferving it. The vintur of Lu- 
cretia was that high fenfe of honour ;-the 
virtue of Jofeph was principle and mo- 
RAL RECTITUDE, Why fhould I do this 
thing, faid he, and fiz againft God? And 
fuch was the cafe related of Sufanna, whe 
was from the defire of pleafing.God con- 
tented to forfeit even honour for the prefer- 
vation of her virtur. ‘That was principle 


and MORAL RECTITUDE, 


HABIT, 
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HABIT, CUSTOM, 





| THESE words are pretty nearly fynony- 
mous, only that one fays good uazirs 
_ gtoOw up into a fettled custom of doing 
fight, and it does not found fo well or pro- 
_ per if we reverfe the words. The laf} is the © 
ferious and iteady term. We obferve fami- 
liarly, that Lepidus has a very difagreeable 
way of turning up his eyes, and making 
odd grimaces when he {peaks, fo as to lef- 
_fen---efpecially in vulgar minds, ever more. 
attraGed by manner than by matter—the 
| Weight of his own good fenfe, and the brily 
| liancy of his parts in converfation. Now 
a8 CUSTOM is frequently called our fecond — 
‘Rature, this ftriking example fhould warn 
People againft learning fuch tricks during 
‘youth, as may eafily get confirmed i in riper 
‘Years—thoul d our early HABITS thus ob- 


tain 


: 


F 
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tain ftrength from practice, and want of 


contradiction in parents, governors, &c. 


HAPPY, LUCKY, FORTUNATE, SUCCESSFUL, 
' PROSPEROUS, 





THESE agreeable adjectives feem at firft 
view more clofely united than ftriét fyno- 
| nymy acknowledges, or cold experience 
findsthem. We will try for an example. 
Fortunio, fay we, was certainly a LUCKY 
fellow in getting that ten thoufand pound 
prize in the lottery, when I am told he was 
with dificulty perfuaded to purchafe a ticket ; 
but every one fancied him ftill more ror- 
TUNATE when poflefled of twice that fum — 
with a very agreeable wife. Yet though in 


reftoring his ancient family toa good eftate 


long in the poffeffion of his forefathers, and 


lately loft to them without much blame on 
their 
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their part, he has been thus uncommonly 





SUCCESSFUL3 one cannot tell how to call 


_ him a Happy man, while his amiable lady 


Tanguifhes under the effects of a paralytic 
afieGtion, which kills not, but wholly inca- 
pacitates her from doing the duties or en- 
joying the comforts of fociety; and his only 
fon’s deficiency of intellect, caufed perhaps 
by this latent complaint or rather diforder of 


the mother, now fhews itfelf every day 


more plainly to us all. Thefe vexations 


would however have been greatly balanced 


by the uncommon wit and promifing beauty 


of his daughter—had not the fall from her 


_ horfe laf fummer, which put out her hip, 


produced a continued weaknef, and lafting . 


} deformity, which feem to preclude all hope | 


of fucceffion to his fortune :---and I now 


-queftion whether our friend Fortunio, after 


being fo many years accounted a man fin- 
eularly PROSPEROUS, is not likely enough 
to let melancholy refleGtions prey upon his 

| | {pirits, 
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foirits, till they bring of a train of nervous 
difeafes-and die at laft probably of a 
broken heart. 

But enough and too much tipon this fub- 
ject, beft illuftrated in the {tory of Zeluco, 
where the hero is conduéted through two 
octavo volumes, every page of which fhews 
him successrus in all his projects, yet fail- 
ing of happinefs in each, cnly becaule his 


plans were never dictated by virtue. — 





HERESY, DISSENSION, SCHISM. 





THAT the firft and lat of thefe is, 
are not fynonymous, our Church Litany af-_ 
fords a proof; which prays againft both. y a 
The firft is however author and eaufe of the 
third ; for did no man, upon the mere foun- 
dation of his own private opinion and 

| judgment, 
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judement, confider his authority as fuffi- 


cient for teaching doétrines not to be found 


_. in Scripture (which is the very elfence of 


HERESY)—no fet of men could be found 


. ready, at every telf-fufficient fellow’s call, to 


feparate themfelves from the eftablifhed 


Church, following with folemn faces and a 


_ canting voice human precepts and inftitu- 





i 


tions, inftead of thofe firft eftablithed by 
Divine authority, and confirmed by long 
ufage of the wife and venerable ; 3—which, as 
I take it, is the meaning of the word 
SCHISM: itis therefore well joined in our 
Litany with contempt of God’s holy will 
and commandment.---With regard to the 


other word, it fhould fignify only difpute 


- among the feveral Churches and Apoftles, 


to the which as human creatures they were | 
fubject—even the beft;—for we read that 


there was a DISSENSION between Barnabas 


and Paul:—and our own Separatifts, who 


thew fuch unprovoked bitternef$ and ran- 
cour 


Fe 
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cour (I know not why) againft ecclefiafti~ 
cal arrangement and epifcopal fuperinten« 
dency —though they of late feem to glory 
in the term DissENTERS— do not yet choofe 
to avow the appellation of scHisMATICS: 
another proof that thefe fubftantives are 


not fynonymous. 





HEALTHY, WHOLESOME, 


= sb iy 





_ ARE fynonymes when applied to parti« 
cular things. This is a HEALTHY or a 
WHOLESOME air, fay we, ufing the words 
for adjeCtives ; adverbially too, they are 
taken each for other perpetually ; and one 
hears every day how cucumbers and me- 
lons are gratifying to the palate, and pleaf. 


Ing in their {cent,,. but that\it is noes 


HEALTHY Or WHOLESOME to eat much of _ 


them. Yet miftakes may {till be made, if — 


forel gners 














7 
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foreigners feiding even on thefe words ufé 
them indifcriminately—becaufe we often 
accept them ina figurative fenfe, and fay 
how Marcus gave his nephew wHOLESOME 
advice, which he not obferving incurred — 
from the {chool-mafter a little wHOLESOME 
correction with a rod.—Were the other 
word to be fubftituted here, the fentence 
Would not only be vulgar, as it certainly is 


wow—but laughable; and would fubje@ a 


, foreigner who fhould ufe it fo, to deri. 


fion. 





TB atone eset nena lip nae : 


HEROISM, MAGNANIMITY, GALLANTRY, 
| FIRMNESS, 





THESE fublime and refpe@able, thele 
beautiful and glorious adjunéts to true cou- 
rage, have all fome fhadings of difcrimina- 
tion that diftinguith them from each other, 
VOL. 1. T and 
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and keep them pretty clear too of all thofe de~ 
{cribed ia pages 71—78, fo diftant at leaft that 
I hope no reader will refufe them a feparate 
attention ; while the HEROISM of Alexander 
the Great was never controverted, although 
he certainly fhowed little FIRMNESS when 
the death of a favourite drove him nearly to 


diftradion, and lefs MAGNANIMITY when 


he crucified the phyfician who could not — 
keep him alive. Ze/e qualities therefore are _ 


apparently and effentially different, and the 
words which exprefs them are by no means 
fynonymous: becaufe atts of HE ROISM 
may doubtlefs be performed by thofe who 
can boalt no greatnefs of mind at all—witnedfs 
Henri Quatre, who wore his white plume 
purpofely to attract danger in the day of 
battle, yet meanly fhrunk from the avowal 
of his fentiments in religion, to fecure that 
crown which at laft coft him fo dear. How 


different was fe truly. MAGNANIMOUS 


condud of ‘Socrates, and of Sir Thomas 


More, 


| 
Hy 
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More, martyrs in the great caufe of piety 


and virtue! Nor will I omit in thefe deve. 
nerate days the death-defpifine anfwer of 
the Abbe Maury, who, when an incenfed 
multitude were about to hang him at the 
lantern-poft for oppofing their ° rebellious 
and facrilegious projects, crying 4 /a lan- 
terne ! @ la tlanterne with him, replied 
witha vivacity heightened by juft indigna- 
tion—“ Ft quand je ferois mis A la lan- 
terne, mes amis—en deviendriez-vous pour 
cela méme plus éclairés?” Patterns of rrra- 
NESS properly fo called are eafily cull- 
ed out from hiftory, or life; and if the dif. 


ference between this quality and fortitude 


confifts i in one’s feeking occafions of endur- 
ance, which the other only profeffes to fup- 
port without complaint,-- then Macius Scx- 
vola and Charlotte Cordet may be cited as 
éxamples of FIRMNESs, which was as glori- 
ous in Cranmer, as aftoni/bing in them, who 
were fupported only by the vain hope of 


Pye T2 human 
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human praife for aétions the beft half of 
human-kind muft neceflarily difapprove.— 
The behaviour of Archbifhop Scroope, how- 
ever, carried this quality further than them 
all—as much further as chriftian piety ex- 
ceeds meré moral fenfe of felf-created vir-~ 
tues. He, as he went on horfeback to the 
place of execution, protefted he had never 
taken a pleafanter ride; and arriving at the 
block con} ured the executioner not to cut off- 
his head at ove blow, but at five. “ And pray 
thee now be careful (added he) to fever it 
at the jfth firoke; for I bear in my arms 
the five wounds of Chrift, and I will if pof 
fible thew myfelf worthy of fo great an ho- 
nour.” “This fact the learned Doctor Parr 
taught me where to find; but it is a greater 
diftindiion for me to have gained it from 
his coriverfation. | Saat 
With regard to GALLANTRY, which I 
think flands quite apart from all the reft, 
and has more to do with politenefs than 


bravery 
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‘ravery— though the laft is indifpenfable to 
its effedts,~-I had once an opportunity not 
actually. of feeing, but of knowing with 
certainty a moft unequivocal occafion on. 
which it was exerted, by a man little 
known as faint or hero, IY believé: and 
whofe chara€ter could fearce be made of 
confequence to his contemporaries, even by 
giving an example of fuch GALLANT man- 


ners as would have immortalized a Greek 





or Roman warriour. Mr. P , then, was 
paffenger on board a Britith véffel wrecked 
inthe Irith Seas; the fhip was finking, 
and its long-boat filling apace:—oze other 
perfon alone could be admitted—while the 
cockfwain kept ‘his piftol primed, to fhoot 
if more than ove fhould attempt to enter.— 
P 
ing near him on the deck, feeble and fickly, 





was ready; but agentleman fland- 


_ wept bitterly for anguith at feeing dis wretch- 
ed life devoted to deftruction—“ Take my 
| place, fir,” fays Mr, P——-; “I believe I 

x ee face can 
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can {wim a little ;” and a@ually puthed his 
willing friend into the boat, committing 
‘himfelf to the fury of the waves. Every 
reader will be pleafed to hear that fuch GaAL- 
LANTRY was preferved upon a hentcoop 
thrown out by mere accident—not by his 


own {wimming—from a death fo dreadful. 


HILL, MOUNTAIN, ROCK. 





THESE beautiful diverfifications of na- 
‘ture, without which fhe finks into an infipid 
flatnefs, and brings no ideas to the mind, 
eyen in our-highly cultivated country, but 


that fort of goffiping fociety which goes for- _ 


ward where no hindrance can be found— — 


are by no means fynonymous terms for the 
Jarge uplands that adorn it. We fay the 
Surry HILLS, the Rocks of Dovedale, and 
the Mou NTAINS of Scotland or Wales; for, 


te 
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to do Englifhmen juftice, they call by the 
name of FELLs in Weftmorland, Cumber- 
land, &c. what are not certainly worthy & 
name of more dignity than ¢bat, beautiful 
and élegant as they are. Things rife in im- 
portance merely by their rarenefs; and people 
who have never ftirred more than a hundred > 
miles from London, will call thofe fcenes 
awful which ftrike another by their foftnefs 
and amoenity. Dr. Boerhaave, whofe mind 
was fufficiently enlarged too, made himfelf 
ridiculous in his college by carrying a native 
of Parma to.fee the MOUNTAINS, as he 
termed two or three gently rifing grounds, 
at a day’s journey diftance from Leyden:— 
and charming Mifs Seward, whom no one 
will fulpe& of being cold in her conceptions 
of what greatnefs ought to be, was impatient 
of Mr. Whalley’s frigid indifference to the 
ie heights of Matlock I believe, or the {cenery 
round Ludlow Caftle--He! who had pafled 
winters among the glaciers of Switzerland, 
| ma 4 ae and 
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and {pent two fummers in the Alpine valleys, 
Chamouny and Montmelian, which no man 
yet has ever defcribed fo well! 


Sy 


TO HIRE 4xp TO LET 





PUZZLE foreigners only becaufe no- 
body will tell them that they are not fyno- - 
nymous: a man HIRES a houfe of one who 
LETS out lodgings ;—he-muft not take a 
horfe and fay he has Let it, while the 
ftable-man ter him out for the ftranger 
to ride on, after the H1Rz had been promifed 
or paid, Dee ga 


HONESTY, 
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‘HONESTY, JUSTICE, INTEGRITY, FAIR 
DEALING, UPRIGHTNESS, ano 
EQUITY. 


THOUGH thefe terms are apparently 
fynonymous, yet fhall we find perhaps upon 
examination one word more elegantly 
adapted to perfons, and one to things; a. po- 
fition each native however uninftructed feels, 
but foreigners muft be informed of. We 
make our example for the prefent to run 
thus :—Justice feems the charaGteriftic of 
Great Britain, while the Equity of Eng- 
land’s laws, the HONESTY of her country 
gentlemen, and the FAIR DEALING of her 
merchants, are noted over all Europe; yet as 
general philanthropy toward the whole hu- 
man, race, or folid INTEGRITY proved upon 
a fingle individual, are no ‘flattering quali- 
_ ties, fo have I had occafion to obferve that 
| our iflanders are little beloved even by thof¢ 
very 


e 
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very nations which are willing to acknow- 
ledge themfelves enlightened by our learn- 
ing, and enriched by our opulence; for al. 
though UPRIGHTNESS of character will of 
itfelf fuffice to enforce refpect, fofter virtues 
muft combine with it before affeCtion can be 
hoped for. This is fo true, that all may re- 
_ colle& the figure of yusTice painted by Ra- 
phael in the Vatican to be one of his leat 
attractive ; and the very word INTEGRITY 
feems infolently to imply @ round totality of — 
excellence, fcarce expected from a faulty and 
finite being. | 
To the examples of ftri and ftoic Ho- 
‘NESTY bequeathed us by the ancients, let 
me add a recent one refulting from Chriftian 
intentions to pleafe God and deny felf-grati- 
fication. Mr. ——— meant to acquire a for- 
tune by his profeffion in India: he was a 
lawyer, and fhould have appeared at the 
courts one morning, but was indifpofed with 
a cold: his excnfe for non-attendance was 
already 
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already written, and the fervant going to 
carry it. away, when a black merchant was 
announced, who told him #zs caufe came on 


that day—that he would not.afk Mr. gs 





afliftance, becaufe there were laws in it— 
but took the liberty of offering him a bag of 
gold, equal in value to 17001, fterling, if he 
would only be fo kind as to fay away that, 
morning. .Our HONEsT Briton fent him 
back directly; and dreffing himfelf haftily, — 
though far from well, went to the place, faw 
the merchant caft, and related the adven- 
_ture—deliring immediate paflports for Eng. 
land at the fame time; becaufe, as he wifely 
and virtuoufly confefled, it was poflible 
enough to refift fuch an offer once, but dan- 
gerous to refide’ where temptations of fo 
enormous a bulk might occur too often for 
humanity to combat them with fuccefs : 


Where metals and marbles will melt and decay, 


Fear, man, forthy virtue, and haften away. 


Ge HONOUR, 
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HONOUR, DELICACY OF CONDUCT, 
REFINEMENT UPON VIRTUF, 
SCRUPULOSITY OF BEHAVIOUR, 
NICENESS, REPUTATION. 


EE TET LOOT AE EI DE arsenate 


THE firft and the latt of thefe terms are 
fynonymous, when a woman’s chaftity, a 
foldier’s bravery, or a trader’s pundtuality of 
payment are in queftion; let any of thofe be | 
doubted for a moment, HONOUR js fullied 
and REPUTATION torn. When we view 
the fame quality in another light, it will be 
found that HONOUR exprefles in a breath 
what the fecond, third, and fourth phrafes 
here explain by periphrafis and circumlo- 
cution : yet does that breath comprife all that 
is truly DELICATE, REFINED, and scrupu- 
LOUSLY pure in condud and in morals. 
So does not NicETY, whofe acceptation is 
more limited, and perhaps belongs rather to 
what the French elegantly call the fcavoir- 

| VIVIe, 
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vivre, and the petite morale—to matters of 
propriety and etiquette—to ceremonies of 
life, andthe mere trappings of fociety. But 
HONOUR is honefty looked at through a 
microfcope, where all attention is paid to 
the minuter parts, while the larger are con- 
fidered chiefly as exuviz, and for the mot 
part of courfe difregarded. °Tis for this 
reafon poflibly we feldom find an overt aét 
of HONOUR, properly fo called, that does 
not feem to fcorn, neglect, or openly offend 
again{ft fome cardinal or fome Chriftian vir- 
tue. I muft make myfelf underftood by 
examples : bag | 
The man who, difarming his adverfary in 
a duel of which there is no witnefs, reftores 
him his {word upon the inftant, acts with 
confummate HoNOUR certainly; but that 
fuch conduct militates againft prudence, no 
one will deny—and if it. did xot do fo, to 
confefs the truth, there would be but little 
HONOUR difplayed in the deed. ‘The gen~ 
tleman 
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tleman who difcharges a gaming debt in pres 


ference to that. of a tradefman, apparently. 


prefers HONOUR to another vittue,- ju/fice, 
which is feverely wounded. by the exploit. 
And the Governorof Verdun, who fhot him- 


felf to elude a trial as I remember, loft fight 


of fortitude in purfuit of HONOUR: he fhould 
have trufted his life to ‘his country. In this 
fenfe HONOUR remains a quality flighted. by 


religion, as promoting no. man’s eternal. 


welfare, and overlooked by the law, as hav- 


ing nothing to-do with the happinefs of hu- 


man life. Volunteers.in virtue, as in an 

144 Tex “7 1b] iy ° d “x > ] 
army, are very troublefome.: good gencrals 
and experienced legiflators love none: but 


difciplined troops; and in the. great march 


of life, he who beft keeps his rank beft does _ 


Ri of : ‘ ale 


his duty. 


HOUND, 
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HOUND, GREYHOUND, HARRIER, TERRIER. 


BOR RICNERS Velvcially,.Germand 
are apt to call every dog they fee a xoovp, 
which is the tran{fcendental word for that 
animal in High Dutch, as I have been told. 
In our language however it only means that 
fpecies of the canine race which hunts by 
feent, and gives the tongue either upon trail 
or drag—fo {port{men diftinguifh that pecu- 
liar taint left by the foot of hare or fox, 
when purfued by the opening pack in a 
bright but dewy morning over hill and dale 
| ~ fweetly diverfified, till 


Echo, huntrefs once of Oytithia’s train, 
Repeats the pleafing harmony againg 


and the {weet animating founds excite cheers 
fulnefs even in the fluggard’s veins. Of this 
admirable creatuge, and his various denomis 
gai | 3 nations, 
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nations, much lefs his virtues, my little bool 
does not méan to make the defcription: fuf> 
fice it that 1 tell foreigners what no Englifh 
gentleman is ignorant ofi—namely, how the 
GREY-HOUND has acquired the name; not 
by his nofe, for he makes no ufe of it 7 
courfing ; while tall, fwift, and quick-fighted, 
he depends wholly upon his eye to obferve, 
on hislong,nervouslegs to overtake the flying 
prey : but being the only dog which without . | 
training to it will Kill a badger, formerly in 
old Enelith called a cRaYr, and perfecute 
him even in his retirement, he was called 
the crar HOUND; while’ HARRIER and 
TERRIER explain their office of themfelves, 
even by the derivation of their names alone; 
The firft follows,the Harz through all her 
doublingssand deceits: the other, refolving 
to kill that fox which his more beautiful 
Companions have purfued but loft, goes after. 
him even into his fub-rrrr4Nran vetreat— | 
his earth, as fportimen call it—and fighting. 
~ gd him 
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him thus under ground obtains the appel- 


lation, TzRR1ER, for that defperate bravery 


which remains unintimidated and undimi- 


nifhed even by the confcioufnefs that he is 


combating in an enemy’s country. 


HUNTING, COURSING, SHOOTING, SETTING. 


THESE fynonymes, like the laft, are 
intended chiefly for thofe {ftrangers who 
call every fport of the field—aller & la chaffe. 
Alla*caccia too the Italians call taking birds 
even by decoy; an amufement of the mean- 
eft kind I ever witnefled. But whatever Wwe 
learn from foreign nations, "tis. never to 


play—unlefs at cards indeed (for getting 


money is alike pleafing to the natives of 
_ every country )—but the innocent and rural 
_ paftimes of one’s youth can be enjoyed no 


‘where except at home. Of thefe, in our 


“VOL. I. U | Gothic 
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Gothick language, continental vifitants will 
find diftin€tions almoft innumerable; but I 
will point out only the very obvious ones, 
becaufe, if they refide at all in diftant pro. ° 
vinces, much of the evening converfation 
turns upon the excellency of our dogs, and 

- fuccefs of the chace. Huwnrinc. then 
means the purfuit of hare, fox, or flag, by 
hounds bred for the purpofe, and trained 
to the employ; while COURSING is chiefly 

a trial of {wiftnefs and fkill between three 
greyhounds held in a /ea/b for the purpofe — 
of flipping them feparately at the hare, 
which their quick eye eafily difcerns and 
finds, though among the fallows, where her 
brown colour and clofe-clapt ears conceal 
her,. till fpeed feems ftill likelier to ‘provide 
for her defence. Such too is her power 
_and fuch her kill, that, in a country full of 
uplands and rifing grounds, fower thanja > | 
leath of greyhounds can feldom catch her, 
{fo lightly does fhe tkim the hedge rows, fo — 


— Awitt 


y | 
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fwiftdefecnd the hill, before the difappoint- 


ed dog, whom, turning fhort, fhe eludes; 


fcales the fteep afcent again before he is 


able to ftop his own ‘{peed, and dipping 
on the other fide leaves him (for want 
of {cent) perplexed and loft, the moment 
fhe is out of his view. SHOOTING with 


_ pointers is a different diverfion, and confifts 


chiefly in your own ineenuityv to take the 
oO d 


aim; while the fagacity of your quadruped 


affociates when they ry a field, the grace 
and elegance with which they hunt it over, 
and the variety of attitudes in which they 


ftand, and point the game, are wonderfully 


pleafing, and feduce a man to continue the 


fport fometimes even to ferious fatigue. 
SETTING meantime is of a far lefs active 
genius, and fit enough for the moft delicate 
lady to participate: as here is no blood to 
fright, no cruelty to fhock her feelings 3 


the purfuit in this cafe ending only re- 


motely, not immediately, in the death of | 
| tea thofe 
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thofe partridge that fall at every ftroke ‘of | 
the gunner. A fine fummer evening is 
the true feafon for this amufement, when 
the {till air and fading glow of the horizon 
encourage a train of reflections, not difturb- 
ed but direted by your beautiful, your 
obedient {paniel towards the contemplation 
of man’s native fuperiority ; while that love- 
ly, that intelligent creature trufts not Azm- 
felf; but yielding his opinion to that of his- 
maiter, although often well apprifed by na- 
ture where the covey lies, contentedly quar- 
ters all the ftubble over at command of his» 
fovereign, appearing deeply interefted too — 
in ¢hat very fearch he could at pleafure put 
an immediate end to, by preferring his own 
often-tried experience. When however he 
has permidfion to declare the truth, how 
gently, and with what flattering manners 
does he avow it! how meekly manifeft 
his modeft tranfports! while couching clofe 
for the net to pafs over and clofe-in both 
| himfelf 
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himfelf and the game, he kindly referves 
all the fatigues of the evening for himfelf— 
all pleafure and profit for his matter !—But 
enough on this delightful theme, defpifed 


| | by many without knowing why ; for after 











all it is man’s Magna Charta, granted by 
God in days of great antiquity, to hold do-. 
minion over inferior natures, and fubjugate 
_ by reafon the brute creation—engaging the 
affe@tions of fome with our carefles, and 
making ourfelves formidable to others by | 


our power. 





; 
te 


Mua Reve A See 


ARE words very nearly fynonymous—I 
hope not wholly fo; for, if they are, Prior 
was euilty of notorious tautology, in an 
~ epigram of only four lines, when he fays 
that | | 
3] ho From 
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From her own native France as old Alifon pat, 
She reproach’d Englifh Nell with neglect or with 
malice, | | | 
hat the flattern had left, in her HuRRY and ASTE, 


Her lady’s complexion and eye-brows at Calais. 


Richardfon calls HURRY a female word, 
and perhaps women do make ufe of it of- 
tener than men; they confider it as fyno- 
nymous to agitation, and fay they have a 
HURRY of fpirits. Should a foreigner, catch- 
ing up the other word by miftake, obferve 
that the lady’s fpirits are in HASTE, all would 
laugh, without very plainly difcovering the 
reafon of their own mirth—Do not put 
yourlelf in a HURRY fo, for the bufinefs we 
are upon requires no immediate or violent 
HASTE, being a very popular and a very 


common expreffion. 


IDEN- 
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-EDENTITY anno SAMENESS 





WOULD be nearly fynonymous in con- 


yerfation language, I believe, only that as. 


the firft is a word pregnant with metaphy - 


fical controverfy, we avoid it in common 


| . daily ufe, or at beft take it up merely as a 


be ieee expreffion of unchangeable sAME- 


ness.. Mowbray and Tourville with their 
everlafting IDENTITY are complained of by 


Lovelace in his anxious agony of mind, as 


| companions he could not Spaeth ile 


Hume would have told him, that although 
their manners refembled one day what they 
had been the laft, fuch refemblance was no 
proof of IDENTITY, however it might give 
a SAMENESS to their character. Thofe in- 
deed who refolve to doubt all they cannot 
prove, give themfelves much unneceflary fa-. 
tigue concerning the confcioufnefs of their 


04 own 
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own exiftence—doubting, in good time! 
whether they are themfelves the fame per- 
fons, who, before they became philofophers, 
readily believed that if they fet an acorn an 
oak would come up—and that a chicken 
would furely be hatched from an egg, if 
warmth fufficient were adduced to caufe the 
neceflary change of appearance in what was 


before a chicken in potentia?. But {uch 


doubts and fuch doubters are beft defpifed, as _ 


fome of them may poflibly have a real in~ 
tereft in confidering their exiftence to be 


dubious, that efcape may be effeéted from 


accounting for its errors and crimes. We, 


fhould therefore be aware of thefe {cepticks, 


and as little as poffible I think dip into their. 
books; from whence little amufement or. 
inftruétion can be derived, but much s AME. 


NESS, particularly in their difcourfe upon. 


IDENTITY, 


IDIOTISM, 
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“IDIOTISM, FOLLY, SIMPLICITY, FATUITY, 
enema ca RTT pcan enn 


ARE not fynonymous in colloquial lan- 


guage, though a medical man {peaking pro- 


feffionally would make little difference be- : 


tween the firft and laft. A lady however 
talking familiarly about a book of travels 
lately publithed, would I fuppofe make no 
{cruple of laughing at the poor Efquimanx’s 
IDIOTISM, when he is defcribed in it as 
looking with compaifion on achained mon- 
key at a London fhow, miftaking him for a 


countryman in difgrace; yet at the moment 


_. fhe fays this, and laughs at the faa, no lady 


fuppofes the man to be in a ftate of FATU- 
1ry—for, if he was, the jeft would all be 


over. 


Again—The travelling gipfy, who fends 


a fervant wench endued with underftanding 


no 
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no meaner than her own, to look for mo- 
ney under a ftone in the fcullery, while fhe 
runs away with a filver {poon, takes advan-_ 
tage of the girl’s roty, although fhe is 
ftri@ily fpeaking no fool; and was the for- 
tune-teller to obtain Mrs, Williams of Brif-’ 
tol’s celebrity, and keep a good houle over 
her head, the might eafily be tricked in her 
turn by the felf- fame wench, if entrufted to. 
go to market, and cater provifions for the. 

family. 
_. Farurry is privation of intellect by the — 
appointment of God. SIMPLICITY, OF as. 


we jufly call it weakne/s, gives way to culy, 9 


tivation, and may end in the attainment of. | 


much knowledge, by being affiduoufly in-_ 
firu@ted—as infants may be preffed forward _ 
to learn. what is. apparently beyond their 
power; whilft FOLLY feems a half volun-. i 
tary fubmiffion or compliance to the fafci-. 
nating adroitnefs of another mind, not, na. 
turally pauet: but fkilful in the arts of 
binding 
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binding imagination by fympathy, audacity, 


or pathos ; witnefs the ingenuity of fwin- 


diers, guinea-droppers, and the reft.. That 


this {ubmiffive flexibility of temper may be 


_ driven up to 1DIOTISM is fo true, that I once 


faw a rich trader prefent a conjuring chy- 


mift with a hundred pounds, only for tell 


| ing him that, if he would grind his cochi- 


neal finer, it would go further; and a lad 
of patt fifteen years old perfuaded to. burn 
his fiddic, becaufe, faid his playmates, there 


4s a new difcovery now, that fiddle athes 
fell for a crown the ounce, as there is no- 


_ thing elfe found out fo certain a cure for 


the dropfy: We call this power, making 


_ FOOLS of the people; and truly do we call 
it fo, when mankind are willing to be du- 
} ped between delufion and collufion, fo far 


that they are contented to bury themfelves 


chin-deep in earth at the fuggeftion of one 


- Mountebank, and liften to tales of animal 


 magnetifm propagated for the pecuniary 


advan-~ 
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advantage of another. All the wis comica 
of Ben Jonfon’s plays confifts in the grati- 
fication of our fpleen, by feeing men fooled 
chiefly with the affiftance of their own ava- 
rice, or other vicious appetites, till artful 
knaves knowing how to ftimulate the fame, 
dupe them into rp1ioTismM; whilft on the 
other hand his fpirit of poetical juftice fatis- 
- fies at laft our honeft indignation, by exhi- 
biting the punifhment of thofe who take 


advantage of their neighbour’s weakne/s, to 


-compenfate for the defe& in their own 


ftreneth: as no man fure is much lefs wife 


than he who is but juft cunning enough to 


trick his empty unfufpicious netghbour.-— | 
See Mofca, Volpone, Subtle, and the reft. - 


IDLE, ~ 


) 
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IDLE, INDOLENT, SLOTHFUL, INACTIVE, 
LAZY: 





THOUGH none of thefe epithets, 
would {uit ill fome ufelefs members of fo- 
ciety, yet INDOLENT feems the word ap- 


propriated In converfation language to the 


upper ranks of it. We fay an INDOLENT 
prince, and an INACTIVE minifter, a La- 


Bea girl, and an 1DLE boy. the third ad- 


jedtive feems for the moft part attributed to 


“brute animals 3 and we read that fome fer- 


‘pents in India are -providentially of fo” 


SLOTHFUL a nature, that after filling with 
food, they remain torpid and as it were to- 
tally lifelefs, foas to be deftroyed without 


danger to the purfuers, 


Prior’s John and Joan is a ftriking and 


b durable picture of opulent inadhivity —while 


They 
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They ate and flept (good folks)—what then ? 
Why then they flept and ate again. 

No man’s good deeds did they commend, 

So never rais’d themfelves a friend : 

No man’s defects fought they to know, 

So never made themfelves a foe. 

If human thiags went ill or well, 

if changing empires rofe or fell ; 

The morning pafs’d, the evening came, 


And found this couple ftill the fame— 
with many other equally excellent verfes de- 
{criptive of fome lord and lady, as it was once 
told me, with whom the poet had pafled a 


month in the country, when his wit firft at- 


tracted the notice of mankind; but on whom 


the flight impreffion that it made, prompted 


him to revenge their negle&t by this mock. 


epitaph, written long before the parties died. 
Dryden cenfures this quality, and fatirizes it 
very ingenioufly in his Cleomenes; where 


the Egyptian King is reprefented as defi- 


rous to fhorten his name, that his fatigue in 


writing ‘it ‘might be fomewhat alleviated— 
er: | a cir 
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a circumftance he picked up, I believe, from 
the anecdotes of San@tius II: of Spain, fur- 
named the IDLE—contemporary with our 
Henry I.—Dryden was a mighty reader of 
Spanith literature. Doétor Johnfon how- 
ever does not {peak of it as borrowed: and 
as for Fielding, who had not reach of mind a 
enough to fee as Johnfon did, -how finely 
the character was coloured by this incident 
——Fle ridicules, and teaches others to ridicule - 


it, in his Tom Thumb the Great, 


Come, Dollalolla—curfe that odious name! 
| By Heavens I'll change it into Doll or Lol, 
Or any civil monofyllable 


That will not tire my tongue. 





. % 
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ILLUSION, DELUSION, PHANTASM, 





THOUGH not fynonymous, are near 
enough to be very eafily confounded, at ~ 


leaft ; 
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leaft by ftrangers; while We natives know 


fo certainly how to place thefe words, that 
we fay: properly enough, that if a perfon is 
under fo firong a DELUSION as to believe 
himfelf removed for fome ftrange crime or 


fancied excellence beyond the common limits 


of humanity, he may foon come to imagine 


himfelf furrounded by fad or gay ILLU- 


SIONS, out of the ordinary ronite of nature; 


and i if fhe feeds fuch notions in folitude, nor 


feeks recourfe from medicine in due time, 


—his friends (as one’s relations are po- 


pularly called) will foon pronounce him 


{tatutably mad—and, contenting themfelves ~ 


with enjoying his veal eftate, leave our DE-— 


LUDED friend to converfe with PHANTASMS. . 


in a perpetual and ftri& confinement. 


“4 
od 


ot 
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INCREDULOUS, UNBELIEVING, HARD OF 
BELIEF, 


THE frit of thefe Weide: though in deri 


-Vative ftrictnefs perhaps fynonymous to the 


fecond, is not fo ufed in common conver= 





fation.. We fay of a man who tefufes cres 
dit to Chriftian truths, that he is an UN- 
BELIEVING heater of the word, not that he 
is aN INCREDULOUS fellows as we thould 
foon affirm of him who was fo HARD of 


BELIEF as to doubt the exiftence of regular 


and periodical monfoons in one part of the 


globe, folely becaufe he had ftill inhabited 


another where the winds were always va- 


Mable. That perfon is moft properly called 


INCREDULOUS who fteadily refufes his tef- 


_ timony even to known facts, without the 


| _ immediate evidence of his fenfes to confirm 


them; which when he has received how- 
VOL. I. x ever, 
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ever, he is no longer faithle/s, but believing, 
as faid our Lord to Saint Thomas. 


‘ 
’ 
7 


INEXORABLE axp INFLEXIBLE 





ARE not fynonymous, although the ef - 
fects refulting from fuch qualities are pre~ | 
cifely the fame; our firft man refufing to 
hear the voice of entreaty, the fecond never 
bending to it though he does hear. Both at 
firft fight appear to be difpofitions purely 
hateful, yet both may be eee into, i ; 
caiite of virtue. yt acl (sa8 


b Aoman refolv'd and fteady to his truft, 


. ExFrexisce to ill, and obftinately siti 


Sa favourite with Addifon; and we wil, 
hope that fuch an unbending-charagter will 
fot thew foftnefs in the wrong place, but be | 
for'e ever INEXORABLE to wee feducing voice 
of temptation, i . am ee 

bisks as . ‘QNFIDE- 
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INFIDELITY, ATHEISM, DEISM, 
SOCINIANISM. 





THAT thele terms are not fynonymous 


| will be readily allowed, particularly by thofe 


who are of the laft named fathionable per- 


fuafion—and juftly—as Fauftus Socinus, 


the head of their fet, profeffed to have 


Written againft the ATHEISTs ; but loft his 
manutcripts in a popular infurreGion at Cra- 
cow, in the year 1538, when he himfelf 
efcaped with difficulty from the fury of the 
populace. His followers however can. 
{carcely be offended by finding themfelves 
tanked under the widely-fpreading banner 
of INFIDELITY, while we who believe and 
are fure that Jefus. was the Son of God— 


have a tight to tax thofe people as Infidelg 


that endeavour to defpoil our Redeemer 


if of his divinity, when he himfelf exprefsly 


X 2 {aid 
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{aid to his difciple Philip, that he and his Fae 


ther were one: 


Philippe | ! qui videt me, videt et Patrem ; a 
do tu dicis, Oftende nobis Patrem. 


Nox can I guefs why they fhould with tobe 
called ‘Chriftians—a mere contradi@ion, in 
terms—while ’tis aeicwietned that God 
and Man are one Chrift ; fo that notwith- 
ftanding they may revere and obey fome 
precepts given’ by Jefus, they cannot with 
propriety be denominated -Chriftians,—the 
amyftic veftment of our Divine Mafter being 
though of many colours found yet al 
a feam—woven from the top throughout.— 
Calvinifm properly fo called affords then i 
no fhelter, certainly. Servetus was burned at 
Geneva for propagating fimilar do€trines ; 

nor would Fauftus Socinus have ‘efcaped a 
: with reproofs and cautions only, as his uncle 
Lelius did, had Calvin lived to read in the 
writings of the nephew the. fruits of his ill. ™ 


_ judged | 





| 
| 
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judged lenity towards the uncle. But whilf ’ 


be was exercifing his felf-created authority in 


Switzerland, and was jeftingly called by fome 


the new pope of Geneva, Socinus prudently 
contented himfelf with enjoying the luxuries 
of a court ;—being protected at Florence till 
the year 1574 by Francis de Medicis Grand 
Duke of Tufcany, as my Italian friends have 


informed me. 'Dersm is therefore, ‘fo far as 


Tam capable to comprehend the creed of. un 


belief, fyonymous to socINIANISM, well 

‘underftood; and zanges under its banner 
‘ by . I s 

“numberlefg other’ fhades of INFIDELITY 


which come forward with new names from 


day to day—Freethinkers, "reel ‘Efpnits 


sae » ee, 


ie Unfinith’d Lane one knows not whatto cally. 


._. Their generation’s fo equivocal. 


Thus dubious and compofite colours ftrive 


for the diftinGion of a feafon, under appel- 


~Tations unheard of before pethaps ; accom- 


i , ».< 3 modating 
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modating themfelves to modern tafte and 
prejudice—named, admired, forgotten even. 
by the boys and girls who fearched freth 
titles of honour for them whilft in favour, 
Such were once the emperor's eye, the 
foupir etouffé, the boue de Paris, and fo © 
forth. They fade, and die, and fhrink from 
fafhion’s train, however—while the primi- 
tive tints vary not name or nature fo long 
as the fun endureth, ‘hess yal 
Since the above was written I’ve been 
told that socinIANs only deny the divini- 
ty of Chrift, while pests doubt even his 
miffion, ‘This certainly does bring the fole — 
lowers of Socinus at leaft as near to the true 
Chriftian Church, as are the rational and 
orthodox followers of Mahomet ; for be toa 
acknowledged the Son of Mary as a proa 
phet, 


INNOa 


. » 
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INNOCENGE anv SIMPLICITY. 





THESE words are fynonymous in a lites 
‘ral fenfe, and likewife when applied to the 
ftate of babyhood ; where they prove their 
influence over the hardeft hearts, and charm 
beyond the utmotft power of that virtue into 
which the firft can ever be enlarged, or that 
wifdom of which the laft is the only true 
foundation. When fieurative, ‘and applied 
to literary works, they are too commonly 
feparated—for we admire the sIMPLICITY 


of many Latin poems, fome Englith ones, 


and above all the French tales of La Fon- 


taine, which for their INNOCENCE can 


= 





fearcely be celebrated.—But freedom from 


_fuperfluous ornament is our familiar idea of 


SIMPLICITY in the belles lettres. and fine 
arts, while thofe beauties muft be very 
{trong marked at laft which unadorned can 
Jf oy X 4 My pleafe ; 
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pleafe; nor would I advife the inferior 


clafs of writers to imitate that naked plain- 


nefs which is fo juftly admired in Homer 


or Thucydides ;— recolledting, that though 
Julius Cefar’s head ftrikes you with reve- 


rence by its baldnefs, that of Cleopatra 


fhews to moft advantage when we figure to. 


ourfelves the expiring beauty, and Char- 
mion fettling her hair and diadem fo as to 


look graceful even in death, 


Munditiis capimur—nec fint fine lege capilli. 


That foreigners may be led into no miftakes,. 


let us tell them that, {peaking of thefe two 


words with reference to medicine, they are 


by no means fynonymous ie fay fac hy i 


food or phyfick may be taken with inn Oe 


CENCE; the other term won't do, 


INNO 
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INNOVATION, SPIRIT OF CHANGING, DESIRE 


OF NOVELTY, - 





"TIS only the laft which caufes the exilt. 
ence of the former ; were there not that DE~. 
SIRE OF NOVELTY and SPIRIT OF CHANGe. 
ING in the world, fewer INNOVATIONS, 
would perplex mankind, and fewer misfor- 
tunes diltrefs them.—* Time (fays my Lord 
Bacon) is the greateft INNOVATOR, fecing 
he evermore bringeth in fomewhat new: yet 
although termed hafty-footed, I would our 


‘modern ftate-menders were no more hafty © 


than he—as'Time waiteth {till the ripening of 
matters, before he putteth forth a hand to ga- 


|» ther or fhake them down.” What would. 


{uch a thinker have thought of the prefent 
INNOVATING age? He would have feen that 


it was change without novelty, and that our 


prefent inftrucors of the human race are 


ftruggling 
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ftrugeling to pick up all which Time had 
flung away—all that was unripe, all that 
was rotten in politics : let fuch at leaft keep’ 


far from thefe iflands— 


Rife rocks between us !——-and whole oceans roll ! 


Johnfon ufes the word which includes all the 
reft with fo much aptitude and force, I cannot 
refufe myfelf the pleafure to tranfcribe the 
paflage. When {peaking of our admirable 
conftitution in his Irene, the wife old Turk | 
js made to reply — 


If there be any land, as Fame reports, 

_ Where equal laws reftrain the prince and people 3 
A happy land—where circulating power | 
Flows thro’ each member of th’ embody’d ftate 3. 
Sure, not unconfcious of the mighty blefling, 
Her grateful fons fhine bright with every virtue 3./- 
Untainted with the luft of isnovaTion, 
Sure all combine to keep her league of rule 

- Unbroken as the facred chain of nature 


’ "Vhat binds the jarring elerhents in peace. 


INSIGNIJ-« 
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INSIGNIFICANT, TRIFLING, FUTILE, LIGHT, 
NUGATORY, UNIMPORTANT. 





IT fhould feem {carce worth the while to 
trace fynonymy fo frivolous, did not expe-— 
rience daily fhew us that NUGATORY re- 
‘ports, Light and mifty as the word their 
adjective derives from, invented at firft per- 
haps by TRIFLING women, or men in their. 
own characters no lefs INSIGNIFICANT, are 
yet capable of giving not only ferious dif 
turbance to individuals, but even to the ftate 
itfelf, at times become by combination of 
circumf{tances very peculiarly favourable to 
half-told tales, ealily infinuated into empty 
heads ; where the moft FUTILE ftories are 
moft welcome, becaufe perhaps fuch are 
fooneft blown away, leaving clear room for 


others equally UNIMPORTANT, confidering 
2 their 
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their nature, but dangerous enough if we 


refle&t on their poffible confequences. 


INSOLENT, ARROGANT, SUPERCILIOUS, | 
. - PURSE-PROUD. : 





ADJECTIVES of a genus wholly dif 
ferent from the laft ; terms which, though 
not ftriatly fynonymous, may yet too often 
be found predicable of one perfon only ; 
efpecially the PuRsE-pROoUD gentleman, . 
whofe aurum fulminans, like that produced 


by pyrotechnical experiments, makes a moft 


loud explofion—but never carries far, as the 


phrafe is, or is feen capable of forming a 
durable -impreflion. If however too fud- 
denly acquired wealth has the happy faculty 
of broadening a fellow’ s features into IN- 


SOLENT levity, long fighed for admiffion 


(when once it comes) into a fathionable cirs | | 


gle 
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ele is fcarce lefs likely to: draw up the eye- 
brows of a youthful female into a SUPER-. 
c1LIOUS fneer ; nor can Literature guard 
her votaries from temptations to the like 
temper, whilft awful Erudition, aRROGANT 
of her own juft claims, and fcornful or at 
beft negligent of petty pretenfions, looks— 
if the vouchfafes to look at all—with fome~ 
what like unmerited difdain upon the writer 
of this little book, and aiks how long the 
Sprightly lady has: fancied herfelf initiated 
among the Gnofticks, while Error marks her 


pages and Ignorance guides her pen. 





, INVENTION, INGENUITY, Spa 
GENIUS. 


Se Re RT EE I getters 


“THESE terms are not {ynonymous cer- 


“tainly, thoug h fimilar enough to be ealily 
: mifapplied by thofe who are not acquainted 


with 
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with the manner in which we appropriate 
them. The firft feems, for example, good for 


every art and every fcience where an ap« 


pearance of new creation is produced, Ho- 
mer and Herfchel are alike INVENTORS, 
and Newton may be contented to fhare with 
Cervantes the praifes of ORIGINALITY and 
GENIUS. Time has taught us however to 
annex meaher ideas to the word 1NGENU- 
ITY, made peculiar in thefe later days to 
petty contrivances and fubtlenefs of {kill, in 


the mechanic arts particularly, and from 


thence taken up, half figuratively, to exprefs 


the operations of the mind. Thus while we: 


are inclined to adore Shakefpeare’s aftonifh- 


ing powers of INVENTION, we admire 


Waller's iNGENUITY, difplayed in feveral. 
little poems with wonderful dexterity and, 
neatnefs—witnefs the Girdle, the Marriage: 4 


of the Dwarfs, and the Lady who fings 


the Song he wrote, with two or three. 


more, | 
Mean- 
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8 Meantime, as no new creation can after 
all be produced by mortal man, fo can we 
find nothing refembling it fo ftrongly as fer- 
mentation, where the furprifing efficience of 
two bodies evidently different to produce a 
third unknown before, leaves chemiftry in 
poilefion of the ‘higheft praife for orrcr- 
NALITY throughout the natural world ; 
prefling on literary ftudents to this ufeful 
Jeflon—that GENIUS cannot energize its 
powers unlefs a certain portion of know- 
ledge be provided, on which to operate and: 
with which to ferment.” Let idlenefs then 
tro longer feek a refuge in the hope of being 
ORIGINAL by the mere abfence of learning’, 
‘which alone can inform a new-fledged wri- 
ter whether his thoughts are of his own IN# 
VENTION, or of thofe who went before 
BIBRA ni: a 
Some pretty unowned verfes on the death 
a es famous Dr. Franklin, long i in my pot. 
| {eflion ° 
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feffion but never printed (to my knowledge), 
fhall clofe this article, 
; f. 
Like a Newton fublimely he foar’d 
Toa fummit before unattain’d ; 


’ New regions’ of Science explor’d, 


And the palm of philofophy gain’d. 


II. 
From a {park which he brought from the tkies,. 
He difplay’d an unparallel’d wonder; 
And we faw, with delight and furprife, 
‘That his rod could defend us from thunder, 


3 Ill. 
Had he wifely but learn’d to purfue 
The bright track for his talents defign’d, 
What a tribute of praife had been due 


To this teacher and friend of mankind ! 


qv: 
But to covet political fame 
Was in him a degrading ambition ; 
“T'was a {park that from Lucifer came, 
And Sixt kindled the blaze of fedition. 
Ae | oo oeV, May 
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| i a 
May not Candout then write on his urn, 
Here, alas! lies a noted INVENTOR 3 


Whofe flame up to heaven fhould burn, - 


But inverted, defcends to the centre ? 


He INVENTED a ftove, where the flame 
was contrived fo as to defcend’ infead of 


tiling upwards. 


A JOKE ayo A JEST 





ARE not exaély fynonymous ; the laf 
is the pleafanter trifle of the two, and has 
come into play fince intelle& has been more 
diffufed. We are now grown faftidious in 
our focial pleafures, and to degrade a Jest 
all it a JOKE: when in former days the 
clown, or merry-andrew, or fool of courts 
and palaces, whofe wit feldom. rofe above 
"mere practical JoKEs, was dignified by the 
| ; VOL. I. XY name 
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name of JESTER. The faft of thefe crea- 
tures upon record was taken into King 
Charles the Firft’s houfehold, where he af- 
fronted Aarchbifhop Laud; and afterwards 
being neglected and loft fight of in the civil 
war, the cuftom was no longer obferved. 
City sesTERS remained longer in the world; 
and ninety years ago Lord Mayor’s fool 
jumped into a cuftard for the laft time I 
heard or can find trace of him. 

A horrible praétice however did prevail | 
at Salifbury in Wiltihire, not more than fifty. 
or at moft fixty years ago, and was called a 


JOKE. IT have heard Mr. Harris, the learned 


James Harris, tell it as a thing he remem- 


bered :—how: a man there, excellent at act 
ing the charaGer of a lunatic, was encou- 


raged to burft fuddenly upon ftrangers fet 


down to fupper at an inn; where after he _ 


had terrified them all by his clamours and 
apparent diftraGtion, they were dragged from 
under the table, chairs, &c. where their fears 


had 
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had fent them for refuge, and kindly in- 
formed by their laughing friends in the fe- 
cret, that all this was nothing but a JOKE. 


From fuch dangerous devices, fo perilous 


both to the actors and the audience, /iera - 


nos, Domine ! 

Dr. Samuel Johnfon, though full of hu- 
mour himfelf, hated a fool-born jesr, as 
our Shakefpeare’s King Henry when grown 
wife calls it: and I have feldom feen him 
much more angry than he was with me, 
one morning, at Weft Chefter; while fome 
gentleman of the town was fhewing us the 


curiofities of fo ancient and refpectable a 


-place:—for our Door was flow, and 


heavy, and fhort-fighted ; and by the time 
he had begun to examine and difcufs one 


thing, our brifker Cicerone fetus all going 


in chace of another. This went ona while; 


and I faw impatience ftruggling with civility 
in Johnfon’s countenance, when he fuddenly 
afked me—in order to ftop him, I fuppofe—_ 
| gh oo “* Pray 


ex 
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** Pray what is this eentleman’s name, who 
accompanies us fo officioufly ??—“ I think 
they call him Harold (replied I); and per- 
haps you'll find him to be of the family of 
Harold Harefoot, he runs with us at fuch a 
rate.” —“¢ Oh! madam, you had rather crack 
a Joke, I know, than ftop to learn any thing : 
I can teach ; fo take the road you were born 


to run.” 


a rt te ar er SE 





JUDGMENT, DISCERNMENT, CRITICISM. 





“Tis with our JUDGMENTS as our watches, none. 


Go juft alike, yet each believes his own, 


fays Mr. Pope; while his arch tormentor 
Dennis tells us, and very rightly too,. that 
| JUDGMENT is a cool flow faculty, which | 
attends not a man while in the rapture of 
poetic compofition. It is not then fynony- 


mous 
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mous to DISCERNMENT, which I fhould 
call an acute and penetrating power, guick- 
fighted ever to mark a defeét, often ani- 
mated enough likewife in chace of a beauty. 
Lhefe qualities ought above all others. to 
unite in formation of a man of the world 
and a critic. Jean Rouffet fays, that if Car- 
dinal Alberoni had been as JUDICIOUS. in 
Keeping clofe his own fentiments from a 
rival or coadjutor as he was adroit to pis- 
CERN theirs, no man could have hoped ever 
to reach his {kill in the fcavoir-vivre: whillt 
every writer who withes to extend his fame 
through future ages, will readily agree that | 
the CRITICISM which we all acknowledge 
to be a faculty happily combined of supc- 
MENT and DISCERNMENT, is the true am. 
_ ber wherein good poetry defires to be pre- 
_ ferved and feen through—folid yet clear, as 
Ovid fays fo fweetly, 


ut eburnea fiquis 





_. Bigna tegat claro, vel candida lilia, vitro. 


a4 Such 
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‘Such CRITICISM really and bona fide 
poffeffes the property falfely by the ancients 
attributed to Afphodel, which for that rea- 
fon they planted near burying-grounds, in 
order to fupply with proper nourifhment the 


manes of the dead. 








KALENDAR, ALMANACK, REGISTER OF . 
TIME. | 


a A NON eee 


THE firft of thefe words I have written 
with a kappa, becaufe {cholars tell me that | 
*tis of Greek derivation, and comes from 
their verb ¢o cal/—as the prieft appointed to | 
obferve the new moon gave notice on his 
firft difcerning her appearance in the hea- 
_vens by a ca// to him who prefided over the 
facrifices. ALMANACK is an Hebrew or 
Arabic word; and feems, I know not very 
well why, to have reference towards aftro-~ 

logy 3 
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logy; whilft for the true REGISTER OF 
TIME we muft depend upon the KALEN- 
DAR. ‘That of Numa Pompilius contented 
a warlike nation like the Romans for near 
feven hundred years: but Cefar, who united 
learning and genius to his military talents, 
reformed the abufes which had crept in; 
not however changing the names, which re 
mained the fame even through Pope Gre- 
gory ’s flill more philofophical and complete 
reformation, fixteen hundred years after 
Julius Cxfar’s time ; a veneration for litera- 
ture and reverence for antiquity having re- 
{trained every virtuous and wife prince, nay 
every mad and tyrannical one, except Nero, 
from fuch prefumption. Ae indeed among 
his other flrange exploits {truck at the Ka- 
LENDAR, intending the infertion of his own 
and his favourites’ names; but the defign 
_ died with him, and /aus-culottides were de- 
ferred till 1793. ‘The month Quintilis was 

called July, in honour of the firft Cefar, by 
Nf - Mark 
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Mark Antony during his confulate ; and the | 
like compliment was paid to cAuguftus after 
his deceafe, but I forget how early. No 
change of name has been endured from then - 
till now, In Danet’s Dictionary of Anti- 
quities an old Roman KALENDAR is pre- 
ferved, where I ufed to read and laugh at 
this article :—“ From the 14th of January 
to the 23d, wicked days, by order of the Se= 
nate.” Surely the Convention mutt have 
appropriated thefe with great exactnefs, as 
their king’s murder clofed the number fo 
completely. Every month was however 
under protection of fome divinity ; but our 
modern inftitufors of new cuftoms defpife all 
acknowledgments of that over-ruling Pros 
vidence which they daily and hourly ins 
fult. 

It is however fearce pardonable in a — 
Chriftian writer to {peak fo lightly as I do 
now, when tracing the conduét of men re- 
folved to iii the vengeance of Heaven 

1 
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in its fulleft extent, by the abolition of the 
Decalosue given by God in perfon to his 
people, and confirmed by him éncarnate fours 
teen hundred and ninety years after. When 
the fetting apart a feventh day for reft was 
infifted upon, our Saviour Chrift faid— eep 
the Commandments; and though his fol- 
lowers changed the Jewith fabaoth for the 
day on which he rofe again from the deadya 


as a tranfaction ftill more interefting than 


_ the finith of creation itfelf—shar day has 


been venerated by every fect, every modifi. 
cation of Chriftians, either by-a cheerful ce- 
lebration of the happinefs it has enfured to 
us, as in the Romith church—or by a pecits 
liar fanQity of manners and decency of be- 
haviour, as among the proteftants. No one 
who called himfelf a Chriftian of any deno= 
mination would however fail to refpe@ a 


day fo confecrated by repofe from labour, 


_ and-rational meditation on the bleflings we 


teceive; till thefe new inftruQors of man- 


kind 
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kind arofe, and- inftituted decades for the 
mere purpofe of avoiding Sunday, and cut- 
ting off from their deluded followers all com- 
munication with Heaven—left peradventure 
they might receive illumination, and learn 
to condemn a caufe fo facrilegious, a con- 


duct fo grofs and fhamelels, 





: a semaaeatieenind 
coger 


KING, SOVEREIGN, MONARCH, PRINCE, 
DUKE. 





WORDS differing little except in ety-. 
mology, and ever challenging refpe@ from 
man, who fixft invented them in earlieft ages 
to fhew the original and neceflary propen- 

-dity of our nature to diftinguith itfelf from 
inferior creatures equally gregarious, not 
merely by choofing a chief (for Heaven has 
beftowed that inftiné: on many animals, 
cranes, bees, &c.), but by cleGting as head. of 

thofe 
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thofe more enlightened tribes, which form 
‘the human race, fome perfon eminent above 
his fellows for fome quality well underftood 
and by them juftly efteemed; fitted in hort 
for the f{upreme command, by native, or ac- 
quired, or hereditary excellence—a _ bene- 
fa&tor, or the fon of a benefa@or to their 
community, to whom they in grateful re- 
‘gard gave titles of honour and diftinction, = 
Thus Cambden I believe and Verftegan 
agree, that the term KING, of Saxon deri- 
vation, is drawn from Cyninz; whence the 
Tartars call their cxaw likewife—the origi- 
nal word, when traced to the root’s extre- 
mity, fignifying, as I am told, mo/? fout and 
valiant ; as the firft KinGs were monfter- 
tamers, men willingly followed by thofe 
below them in prowefs, to the great labours 
of clearing ground, killing wild beafts, mak- 
ing fenced cities and the like—firft in diffi- 
culties ever, as firft in place—painful though 
glorious pre-eminence ! 
| | Yet 
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Yet thefe were virtues of a meaner rank, 
Perfeéctions that were plac’d in bones and nerves; 
Souls more refin’d were bent on higher views, 
To civilize the rude unpolifh’d world, 

And lay it under the reftraint of laws; 

To make man mild and fociable to man, 

"To cultivate the wild, licentious favage 

With wifdom, difcipline, and liberal arts, 


"bh’ embellifhments of life. 
Appison’s CaTo. 


And true it feems, that thofe who fight and - 


kick againft their Kine, fight alfo againft 
all and each of thefe; and far as they fuc- 
ceed return to barbarifm. Oh! may the 
prefent league of royalty be crowned with 
juft fuccefs! and fave all Europe zow, while 
yet ‘tis time, from fin, from forrow and con- 
fufion, and from relapfe into that favage ftate, 
that returning chaos whereto every thing 
appears to tend! The word rex mean- 
time, deriving as the Scythian rrecxs, the 
Spanifh rer, &c. as Poftel fays, from an 
old Hebrew word fignifying the head, feems 


ta 
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to be the caufe that kings add that ficnature 
to the firft name now in thefe Chriftian 
_ days ; for monarchs have no fur-names, but 
appellatives—as Henri Beau-clerc, meaning 
the learned ; Philippe le Bel, meaning the 

handfome, &c. And thefe late writers have 


thewn as little learning as loyalty in finding 


_ out the king of France to be plain Louis 


Capet, as they call him—feeing that his an- 
ceftor Hugh, when the nobles chofe to fet 


him up againft Charles puxe of Lorraine, 


__ in or about the year 987, took the name of 














Capet as head: for fur-name had he none be- 
fore ; and “tis no more his xame than George 
REX is the zame of our own gracious SOVE- 
REIGN : his father was Hugues le Blanc, or. 
| Grand, who fubdued Lothaire. Duka means 
no more than leader or conpuctor of armies 
or of tribes, when young fociety began to 
form, and mankind rofe above the brute 
creation by exerting his higheft privilege to” 
its nopleft + purpofe—that of clafling the ranks | 
eh of 
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of humanity and fixing the limits of aggre~ 
gate life. Ze puce is ftill a half proverbial » 
expreffion, and fignifies attachment to our 
leader. Meantime monaARcH in the po- 
liteft language well oppofed to swarch and 
Anarchy, denotes a fole and SOVEREIGN 
{way: sOvERAIN or sourERAIN implying 
that this monarcH was fet over all—the 
univerfal governor, under whom tributary 
PRINCES ruled as fir/? figures— PRINCEPS in - 
their own diftridts—while he, the head of | 
gold, held the fupreme jurifdiCtion, and to 
him all appeals were made. Four of thefe 
univerfal monarchies are paft; and God has 
explicitly declared by his prophets that there _ 
fhall be no more fuch :—he now punifhes 
with’exemplary fufferings that nation which 
fince our Saviour’s coming has alone aimed 
at UNIVERSAL MONARCHY; and fhews to all — 
the world that he who exalteth im/elf 
fhall be abafed. 


KNAVERY, | 
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KNAVERY, RASCALITY, WAGGISH FRAUD, 
TRICKS, 


EE AR er 


THESE are not quite fynonymous [ 
think, the fecond word implying fomewhat 
more ferious than the others. All come from 
the petty malice and buffoonery of fervants, 
in old ariftocratic days admitted to more 
familiarities than now; when rank is lef 
furely afcertained, and more danger might 
arile from approximating. one fituation of 
life with another. | | | 

KNAVE meant /ervant ; the KNAVE upon 


the cards in Englith is valet in French; 


and when Chaucer and his cotemporary 


writers (the elegant ones, for Chaucer 


wrote the high court language of his ih | 


Mention a KNAVEY child, as a boy, i 


oppofition to a female child, or girl, he 


means an heir, the elde/ff fon of the family 


3 | always ; 
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always; becaufe the Aer while the father 
lived was a /ervant:—whence indeed the 
motto to the eir of England. 

Paul, a kNare of Jefus Chrift, is fhewn 
in the Duke of Lauderdale’s Bible; but there 
are doubts of that being genuine, among 
people converfant in fuch matters. Mean- 
time RASCAL meant a lean deer; and the 


keeper of a nobleman or gentleman’s park 


being the KNAVE he ofteneft converfed — 


with, he ufed in fport to call him RASCAL: 
You make fat rascats, Mrs. Doll, fays 
Falftaff on this principle. 

Foreigners will now find petty rRicKs 
and WAGGISH FRAUDS, fuch as April Foo! 
Day exhibits in remote provinces, called 
KNAVERY: nearer London that word feems 
now to mean cheats at cards, or fuch other 


paltry RASCALITIES. 


KNOW- 
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KNOWLEDGE, SCIENCE, WISDOM, SCHOLAR. 
SHIP, STUDY, LEARNING, ERUDITION, 





Thereby the well-worn taper’s light, 
Wearing away the watch of night, 
Sat srupy; who, with o’erfraught head; 


Remember’d nothing that the read— 


fays our Englith fatirift ; yet in vulgar ac~ 
ceptation is fhe made nearly fyronymous 
to the other fix words of a catalogue fo re- 
{pectable, that their diferiminations are well 
worthy to be traced, could a hand be found 
poflefled of the clew commanding a maze 
fo intricate. Till fuch a one appears, let 
me with trembling modefty undertake the 
charge Of foreigners who will venture to 
tread with me the lovely though perplexing 
labyrinth, where they will find wispom, 


or Sophia enthroned in the midft, a gift of 


God alone, an energy divine, apparently 
VOL. I. as {pon- 
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fporitaneous in fome chofen fouls, of power 
to endure sruDY, and through her means 
to. obtain KNOWLEDGE; not in a limited or 
conftrained fenfe do I fpeak it, but KNOW- 
LEDGE of ourfelves and of what flands a- 
round us; in a word, scIENcCE with her 
numerous ramifications; the ftrongeft branch 
of which perhaps, and hardeft to fubdue, is 
that of language, man’s firft great diftinc- 
tion, the bar placed by Omnipotence to~ 
prove and to preferve the dignity of hiny 
whom he was pleafed to conftitute lord of 
his fair creation;—a gift beftowed origi- 
nally upon thofe who, when no longer in- | 
nocent, were by that one ereat faculty alone 
rendered ‘capable of every evil; infomuch 
that God thought fit te confound their pride 
by his immediate interpofition, adding om 
that oecafion miracle to punifhment. 

Since that unhappy hour, ‘it: has been 
jufily accounted LEARNING for mortals ‘to 
vead the precepts of their anceftors, while, 
: ee ges 
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as one of their fweetelt poets belt expreffes 


2 


We write in fand, our language grows, 7 


And like the tide our work o’etflows: 


Worfe fill ! while birds and beafts have 
all of them a method whereby to compre- 
hend the mutual fympathy of amorous 
emotion, or friendly intercourfe, by founds 
well underftood; even kings and princes of 
the human race are obliged to call in the 
aliftance of scHoLaRsuiP in fome degree, 
in order to know the tongue and diale@ of 
that fait whom they would addrefs before 
they can woo her affections. 

“Tf this thapfody is thought tedious or of- 
fenfive, as fetting language too high upon 
the feale of human acquirements, let us re- 
collec that there is nothing worth acquiring 
to be had without this indifpenfable key to 
it; and although Balzac terms fuch stw- 
digs the luggage of antiquity, and Locke 
an “2 advifes 
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advifes us to fill the mind with ufefuf re- 
flections, rather than load it with a weight 
of ERUDITION—it was perhaps becaufe 
the firft wifhed to conceal his own igno~ 
rance of ancient ftyle and dialect, under an 
aflumed contempt; while he intended to 
form a phrafeology wholly his own in 
France, and render ¢ba¢ the criterion of ex- 
cellence. Mr. Locke began the world a_ 
wit and critic, and half a poet, and made 


epigrams ; and one might fay with Prior, 


I'm forry, Sir, that you’ve difcarded 


The meri with whom fo long you herded. 


But his conftitution would not permit 
him to toil through the fi clays of grame 
mar, logic, or fchool LEARNING of any 
fort; difputes concerning which always put 
him out of humour, his biographers fay, 
efpecially Mr. P. de Cofte, in his Character 
rather than Life of Locke, printed by Mr. 
des Maizeaux ; and fo he blinded his own 


eyes, 
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eyes, and thofe of his followers, with the 


duit raifed by Defcartes, till he kept a cloud 
of it thick between him and the old Arifto- 
telians, and fancied shat philofophy for ever 
exploded by French genius, in good time! 
and French audacity, Locke’s reach of 
mind was fuch, however, he could not but 
know that, in order our heads fhould be 
{tored with ufeful refleGions, fomewhat 
fhould be provided for us to refle& upon: 
—and that even moral] philofophy, or ethics, 
muft come to the grammiarian for elucida- 
tion, as chronology muft defcend to the 
computift for proofs—might be fhown from 
a couplet in the Effay on Man, where Mr. 
Pope aflerts pretty roundly--I hope with- 
out underftanding himfelf—that 


For modes of faith let gracelefs zealots fight, 


fis can’t be wrong, whofe life is in the right. . 
2» 8 


Now furely the Mahometan paradife is 
no truer, and the Mahometan faith no 


Lies purer, 
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purer, for the good lives of fome individual 
Muffulmen ; nor will any one believe the 
{tory of Viftnoo and his Seven Metamor- 
phofes an hour fooner, becaufe they fee 
fome good old Bramin, who believes them 
faithfully, leading an innocent and praife- 
worthy life. Mr. Gibbon does not appear 


to give: credit to Polytheifm, or forbear to 


laugh at ftories of thofe deities which were - 


Jerioufly enough adored by the incompara- 
ble Scipio—although he laments their ex. 
clufion.—Ridiculous !—Had then Mr. Pope 
only put the ferfoxal pronoun in place of 
the poffefive one, as nominative cafe to the 


verb, and faid, 


He can’t be wrong whofe life is in the right, 


it had been ogwite “fufficient, and ex-. 


plained his own meaning clearly ; which 
doubtlefs went no further than to fay how 
a virtuous Muflulman was as valuable in 
the fight of his impartial Creator, as a vir- 
ruous Chriftian ; and the morality of Scipia 

equally 
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equally dear to God as that of my Lord 
Falkland or Marechal Turenne. So much 
for the influence of grammar on a branch 
of srupy that has often enough profeffed 
a lofty contempt of it ;—and I could give an 
inftance of its confequence with regard to 
hiftorical facts too, and the art of negociating 
between contending powers, and of pen- 
ning treaties with correétnefs incapable of 
being eluded by intereft, or denied by in- 
{enfibility. 
| The anecdote relates to a capitulation of 
the Dutch garrifon in Tournay, 1745; when 
they thought themfelyes reftrained by an 
article only from acting for a limited time in 
any of the barrier towns; but foon found » 
out how the grammatical conftruction of | 
the words had deceived them, when the 
French interpreted that convention, as tying 
them up from acting in any part of Europe. 
The cavil turned upon the following ex- 
preflion :—Dutch troops were not to act in 

Z 4 any 
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any of the places Jes plus reculées de la bare 
riere. Our honeft Hollanders doubtlefs un+ 
derftood de la barriere in the genitive cafe; 
Meffieurs les Francois {wore they meant it 


in the ablative. 


‘Shall Igo on? or have I faid enough? as - 


Milton makes his Lady in Comus exclaim, 
when praifing Virtue before the throne of 
Vice:—or can enough be faid to enhance 
the value of thofe stupirs which tend to 
elucidatesCHOLASTIC LEARNING, and, fixe 
"ing the boundaries of language, feek for their 


object the well underftanding of {peech ? 


Speech ! Thought’s canal! Speech! Thought’s criterion 
too; 
Thought in the mine may come forth gold or drofs, 


When coja’d in words we know its real worth. 


' But poetry is idle, if we feek to be fublime 
in our defcription of its excellency, its dig- 
nity, or its power ;—for {peech was the eny 
gine of creative energy.— He Ugo the 


qword, and they were created, 
TO 
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TO LACERATE, TO TEAR, TO REND, To 
BREAK, TO SEPARATE WITH VIOLENCE, 
TO DIVIDE FORCIBLY, TO SPLIT. 





THAT the firft of thefe words fhould 


be fo feldom ufed in converfation, though 


eminently pleafing, one might enquire long. 
and find no caufe, unlefs its familiarity with 


the Surgeon’s profeflion may be deemed 


one. Their diftin@ions between a contufed, 


an zucifed, and a lacerated wound may have 
given difguft, and contributed, for aught I 
know, to the banifhment of that expreffion 
from polite fociety, where it would found 
pedantic and improper. In ferious and 


{teady talk concerning any important event, 


we yet retain it however; and no man 


would be difpraifed for faying in company, 
that when he looked upon Great Britain in 
@ geographical map, it gave him the idea of 

‘i | having 
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having in former ages adhered as by a 
{kin to the continent; and thence being 
roughly, LACERATED by fome accident, 
. was perhaps RENT away, like Sicily from 
Calabria’s fhore, of which the word rbegio 
is a corroborating evidence; while to sE- 
PARATE with violence, and FORCIBLY DI- 
VIDE one place from another, is the pro- 
perty of earthquakes common in the South 
of Italy and its vicinage, where a traveller 
perpetually {ces little iflands apparently 
TORN off from the neighbouring coaft, 
and principally about Puzzuoli, till the fight 
of rocks sPLIT in two, or BROKEN in a 
thouiand pieces by their own internal com- 
motions, fcarce aftonifh one—fo frequent 
as well as frightful are thefe phenomena. 


So much for the analogy of words not fy- 


nonymous after all; whilft a foreigner muft 


be careful above every thing to avoid our 
vile Weftern diale&s, which fay, I broke my 
beft. muflin apron in f{natching a china 


plate 


* 
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plate to fave it from being forz: a phrafe in 
which broke and torn are put precifely in 
the wrong place.—For better explanation, 


whatever is woven may be TORN, whatever 


is brittle or fragile we can eafily BREAK; 


the hardeft fubftances will sprit, if gun- 
powder be applied properly for that pur- 
pofe. Jealoufy will sepARATE with vio- 


lence the clofeft friendfhips; and the {pirit 


of party rage pivrpDE the neareft ties of 
blood. Filefh is LAcERATED by a thoufand 
accidents ; but irruptions from a volcano 


REND even mountains afunder. 





LANGUAGES, TONGUES, SPEECH, IDIOM, 
DIALECT. 





AS all LANGUAGE was at firft oral, one 
would naturally fippofe the fecond of thetfe 
words to be the common converfation term ; 


yi; but 
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but experience. fays no, notwithftanding 
that its derivation is nearer home than the 
others—if we except SPEECH, that claims 
from Runic origin like itfelf. But the mira- 
culous gift of ronaueEs, beftowed onChrift’s 
Apoftles by the immediate interpofition of 
God’s Holy Spirit for the purpofe of pro- 
pagating his divine precepts, might poffi- 
bly contribute to the confecration of this 
word from very common or familiar ufe, 
though it yet remains an ornament of pae- 
ty 5 ; while sPEECH fignifies more popularly 
a general power of utterance, than a mode of 
it appropriated to fome particular nation. 
IpjoM implies the caft of expreffion and turn 
of difcourfe belonging to aLANGUAGE, and 
DIALECTruns into fub-divifions, as the caun- 
try where ‘tis {poken divides into provinces 
or diftricts. -Thefe DIALECTs in England, 
_France, or Spain, where there is (or ought to 
be) one government only, are mere. corrup- 
tions not modifications of the LANGUAGE.— 

tA 
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fn Italy, as heretofore in Greece, matters 
are very different ; each ftate has a feparate 
code of laws, diftind manners, dreffes, ha- 
bits of life dependent on their different go- 
vernments ; fome of which are monarchical, 
fome purely -ariftocratical: in countries fo 
diverfified, the language varies too, and al- 
moft every DIALECT is a written one.—I 
have feen books in Milanefe, and tranfla- 
tions from the Tufcan into Venetian fre- 
quently:—indeed you fee upon the figns, 
é&c. when you come into a new ftate, all 
over Italy;* for, though the accomplifhed 
ladies of the court and profeffed {cholars 
fpeak to you in Florentine, or as we fay 
Tealian, the ordinary people fcarce know of 
fuch a tongue either at Naples, Genoa, or 
Turin, where either French or the provin- 
cial patois falutes your ear fo conftantly, ’tis 
difficult to fuppofe yourfelf in that nation of 
which you ftudied the language when in 
England. In the Venetian ftate I faw-a 

ia man 
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man who I had: been told was Giorgie 
Scendone write his name upon his door 
“orzo Zendon; and it ufed to be my fport 
. to talk Milanefe with an old Tufcan la 
quais de place at Florence, and he called it 
Turkifo, nor would believe it was a diale& 
of Italy. | | 

Meantime sPrecH is the comprehenfive 
word ufed ferioufly for a tranfcendental. 
* There is neither sPpzEcH nor language” 
(fays the pfalmift), but their voices are 
heard among them.” —“ In spercu be thefé 
eight parts following,” fays our Lilly’s Gtam- 
mar; a book that boafts a conftellation of 
feholarfhip and learning in thofe who com- 
‘pofed it, which hardly any other of the 
fame fize can fhodw; while the iluftrious 
names of Erafmus, Dean Collet, Lilly, and 
I believe Sir Thomas’ More himfelf, embalm 
cand preferve it for as: long as literature fhall 
Jaft-in this kingdom, - An example to take 
an.our five words at the head of this article, 
muft 


PE yo ~~ 
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muft not however be’ forgotten: it might 
be made to tun thus: | 

Charles Quint was noted for faying, that. 
fo many LANGUAGES as a man knows, fo 
many times'ie he man. If this pofition be 
true, what a mortal..muft the interpre- 


ter of Sultan Solyman have been! who 


-was faid to have {fpoken twenty-feven. divers 


‘TONGUES: with fluency ‘and eafe, among 


which were fome Malabarick DiAuEers, J 


truft ; and even the clucking spzEcn of the 


“Hottentots muft have been called in for the 
purpofe of making out fo furprifingly great 


avariety. It is not, however, knowing a 


_humber of names for one thing, that confti- 


tutes a philologer like James Harris, or like 
Samuel johnfon, although it may make a 
linguift like Baretti. 
And fure, faid I, you find yourfelf fo able, 
Pity you was not druggetinan‘at Babel. ~~ 


Donne. 


While 
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While to difcover the root and grafp the 
ftem of LANGUAGE; to inveftigate its qua+ 
lities, and examine into its colours; to learn 
the ramifications, arid form acquaintance 
with the 1p10Ms, thofe flowers that adorn it ¢ 
to preferve their fweets, atid ftore them up 
a valuable provifion of materials for the 
arts of Logic, Rhetoric, and Poetry— 
this is the ufeful, and not undelightfal 


deftination of a feholar’s life— 


While from fcience’ proud tree the rich fruit he receives, 
Who could fliake the whole trunk, while they turn’d a 


few leaves. 





LARGE, BIG, BULKY, GREAT. 





THAT thefe words are nearly fynony- 
mots,- we doubt not; that they are not 


wholly fo, may be feen by applying them 
differ- 
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differently; and placing them clofely withs | 


out imputation of tautology; while we af= 


firm that Mr. Bakewell’s LarceE breed of 
fheep in Leicéfterfhire produced in the year 
1780, or then abouts; a ram fo BULKY, as 
at three years old to meafure two feet five 
inches high, and five feet ten inches round his 
body, ot, as we exprels it, ix the girth, Such 
is the effect of cadre and cultivation 3; which 
in laniferous animals is of apparent ufe; 
becaufe fo much wool may be gathered off a 
body fo LARGE in cifcumference. GREAT 
eattlé however icarcely can be faid to an- 
fwer the pains taken to incteafe their fize, 
A BIG cow is not found to give as much 
imore or as much better milk than her coms 
panions, as will pay the farmer for the 
deep pafture fhe ftandsin need of, and for 
his unremitted attention in change and re- 
newal even of that; befides that the breed 
will revert back to’ the natural magnitude 
every year, unlefs much money is fpent, 


VOL, I; Aa and 


e 
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and pains taken to prevent it :—and I be-~ 
lieve LARGE oxen in countries where they 
plough with them, do no more work, and 
do that work no better, than beafts of the 
common undegenerated fize. Such plea- 
fures will at length end where they began 
——-in mere experiment; for Nature when 
preffed out of her common courfe refents 
the infult, and drives man back by means 
unknown even to himfelf---back to the 
beaten road, fo fure as he ever was difpofed 
to quit it; whatever ftrange temptation 
might feduce, whatever inquifitive philofe- 
phy might prompt him. 





LAVISH, PROFUSE, PRODIGAL. 


“THESE adjectives end in a climax; for 
he who begins by being LAvisH will foon 
| become 
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become PROFUSE, and finifh with growing 
fo completely PRODIGAL, that no income will 
fupply his wafteful and ridiculous excels, 
This las word is for that reafon turned into 
a fubftantive, and exprefles a man guilty of 
all fuch riotous follies as are afcribed to the 
youth in our Bleffed Saviour’s well-known 
parable.---Tropes of poetry and rhetoric do 
moft certainly and daily, as Do&tor Johnfon 
fays, encroach upon our profe, and the 
metaphorical becomes the current fenfe in 
time: This affertion is obvioufly true in the 
naming one of our very common fruits— 
called at jiz/ poflibly the neGarine or neGg- 
reous fruit, in order to diftinguith it as fu- 
perior to all others in flavour ;—and now 
‘tis known by that name only.—With re» 


gard to the words upon my lift, the fame 


~ Doéor Johnfon with his accuftomed wif. 


dom obferved, That a young man naturally 
difpofed to be LAVISH ever appears befet 
with temptations to extend his folly, and 


Aa2 ‘become 
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become eminently proruseE, till he can 
{carcely avoid ending his days a PRODIGAL, 
diftreffed on every fide in mind, body, and 
eftate; for while the neighbours and ac- 
quaintance reprefs that fpirit of penurious 
niggardlinefs which now and then betrays 
itfelf in a boy of mean education---becaufe _ 
from ¢hat bafenefs indulged no pleafure or 
profit can acerue to ftanders by---they all 
encourage an empty-headed lad in idle and — 
expenfive waftefulnefs, from whence fome- 
thing may poffibly drop into every gaping 
mouth. I never myfelf heard a ftory of 
prodigality reduced to want, yet keeping 
up its character in the very hour of defpair, fo 
well authenticated as the following, which I 
gained from a native of Italy. 

Two gentlemen of that country were 
walking leifurely up the Hay-Market fome 
time in the year 1749, lamenting the fate of 
the famous Cuzzona, an adtrefs who fome 
time before had been in high vogue, but 

Was 
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was then as they heard in a very pitiable 
fituation. Let us’go and vifit her, faid one of 
them, fhe lives but over the way. The 
other confented ; and calling at the door, they 
were fhewn up ftairs, but found the faded 
beauty dull and fpiritlefs, unable or un- 
willing to converfe on any fubje&t. How’s 
this? cried one of her confolers, are you 
il? or is it but low fpirits chains your 
tongue fo ?---Neither, replied fhe: ’tis hun- 
ger I fuppofe. I ate nothing yefterday, and 
now ’tis paft fix o'clock, and not one penny 
have Tin the world to buy me any food. 
---Come with us inftantly to a tavern, we will 
treat you with the beft roaft fowls and Port 
wine that London can produce.---But I will 
have neither my dinner nor my place of eating 
it prefcribed to me, anfwered Cuzzona in a 
fharper tone---elfe I need never have want- 
ed. Forgive me, cries the friend---do your 
own way; but eat in the name of God, and 
reftore fainting nature.—-She thanked him 

Aa3 then, 
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then, and calling to her a friendly wretch 
who inhabited the fame theatre of mifery, 
gave bun the guinea the vifitor accompanied 
his laft words with, and Run with this mo- 
ney, faid the,to fuch a wine- merchant---nam- 
ing him ; he is the only one keeps good To- 
kay by him—’tis a guinea a bottle, mind 
you—to the boy—and bid the gentleman 
you buy it of give you a loaf into the bar- 
gain—he won't refufe. In half an hour or 
lefs the lad returned with the Tokay. But 
where, cries Cuzzona, is the loaf I fpoke for? 
The merchant would give me no loaf, replies 
her meflenger ; he drove me from the door, 
and afked if I took him for a baker.—Block~ 


head! exclaims fhe, why I muft have bread 





to my wine you know, and I have not a 
penny to purchafe any—Go beg mea loaf 

e diretiy. The fellow returns once more 
with one in his hand anda halfpenny, tell- 
ing ‘em the gentleman threw him three, 
and laughed at his impudence.-—She gave 
her 
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her Mercury the money—broke the bread 
into a wafh-hand bafon which ftood near, 
poured the Tokay over it, and devoured 
the whole with eagernefs. This was in- 
deed aheroine in PROFUSION. Some active 
well-wifhers procured her a benefit after 
this; fhe gained about 350l. ’tis faid, and 
laid out two hundred of the money inftantly 
in a fbell-cap : they wore fuch things then. 
But Door Johnfon had always fome ftory 
at hand to check extravagant and wanton 
waftefulnefs. His improvifo verfes made on 
a young Heir’s coming of age are highly ca~ 
pable of reftraining fuch folly, if it is to be 
reftrained : they never yet were printed, I 


believe, 


Long expected one-and-twenty, 
Ling’ring year, at length is flown ; 
Pride and pleafure, pomp and plenty, 
Great 








» are now your awn, 


Loofen’d from the minor’s tether, 


Free to mortgage or to fell, 
Aa4g ) Wild 
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Wild as wind, and light as feather, * 
Bid the fons of thrift farewell. 


Call the Betfeys, Kates and Jennies, 
All the names that banith care ; 


- Lavisu of your grandfire’s guineas, 


Shew the fpirit of an heir. 


All that prey on vice or folly 

Joy to fee their quarry fly ; 

There the gamefter light and jolly, 
There the lender gtave.and fly, 


Wealth, my lad, was made to wander, 
Let it wander as it will ; 
Call the jockey, call the pander, 


Bid them come and take their fill. 


When the bonny blade caroufes, 
Pockets full, and {pirits high--- 
What are acres ? what are houfes ? 


Only dirt or wet or dry. 


Should the guardian friend or mother 


Tell the woes of wilful watte ; 
Scorn their counfel, fcorn their pother-.. 


You can hang or drown at laft. 


; | LAWLESS, 
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LAWLESS, LICENTIGUS, WILD, 
UNGOVERNABLE. 





THESE words above all others take their 
fenfe—and their fynonymy, if fynonymous 
they are—from converfation,—We fay a 
LICENTIOUS writer, an UNGOVERNABLE 
ichool-boy, a wiLp young fellow, and a 
LAWLESS multitude. Whatever is unreftrain- 
ed, whatever is prefumptuous, may claim 
thefe epithets adjeCtivially.— The firft is how- 
ever ten times for one ufed as an adverb ; 
in verfe almoft always—fince Dryden’s time, 
who feldom ufing compound epithets often 


{trengthens his meaning by giving two— 


Blind ‘as the Cyclop, nay more blind than he, 
They own’d a LAWLESS, /avage liberty, 
Like that our painted anceftors once priz’d, 


Ere empire’s arts their breafts had civiliz’d. 


While Pope in more modern phrafe—lefs 
energetic 


‘ 
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energetic from its fuperior elegance and 
polifh perhaps—but very beautifully exe 
claims ; 
Let earth unbalanc’d from her orbit fly, 
Planets and funs run LAWLEss through the fky ; 
Let ruling angels frem their fpheres be hurl’d, 
- Being on being wreck’d—and world on world ; 
AH this dread order break, for whom? for thee, 


Vile worm !---Oh madnefg! pride! impiety ! 


“Would not one think he had been writing 
to citizen Danton or Collot D’Herbois of 
the French Convention? Meantime the fe- 
cond word on our lift has commonly a mo- 
ral fenfe tacked to it beyond what naturally 
follows the other three. ‘Buen a one, fay we, 
leads a LICENTIOUS life, I wonder what 
will come of it: he was ftrangely unco-— 
VERNABLE when a lad, and .expelled from 
the military dcademy at Woolwich for his 
WILD. pranks and extravagant eonduct: in- 
capable of being reftrained by the rules 
ot any foclety—his friends then fent him to 


fea, 
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fea, where he headed a mutiny, in which 


the captain was confined in irons till Va- 


 gario and his comrades had gained firm pof- 


feffion of the fhip: they put out the yawl 
then, fet their commander and the three 
officers who held with him, on board her ; 

and leaving them in the midft of the Pa- 
cific Ocean to find their way how and 
where they could, carried off the veflel, 
and turned pirates, fubje& to no controul, 
atid with claims to no protection. How a 
ftate fo LAWLEss can long exift, I know 
not. The young fellow was once heard of 
fince, as having touched at Otaheite—a fit 
place enaugh for one fo favagely difpofed. 


Cambden tells us of a court called Law- 


LESS court in England, held at King’s Hill 


fomewhere in Effex, every Wednefday morn- 
ing at early dawn from Michaelmas to Chrift- 
mas; where they have none but- fire-light 
to do bufinefs by, and he who owes fuit and 

fervice 
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fervice there forfeits his rent if he fails in 
his attendance. He tells us too, that this 
was a punifhment impofed on the tenants 
there, for having once aflembled at that 
UNLAWFUL hour, with intent to raife a 
commotion. I fuppofe the ufage is fallen 
into decay, now that old cuftoms are ina 
general flate of relaxation. Perhaps our 
witnefling the dreadful effets of unco- 
VERNED fury in a neighbouring nation, 
may give us fpirit to hold faft however by 
our legiflative powers and conftituted au- 
thority ; confcious that to maintain ¢hem is 
to fupport ouzfelves, and fave our living 
perfons from maflacre, our dead _ bodies 
from facrilegious fpoilers, which in France 
now tear up the corples of their departed 
kings, and ftrip with favage, with unheard 
of greedinefs—the facred dead for gain, 
——What wonder?—When commerce lan- 
euilhes, induftry fleeps, war roars, and: 

| hunger 
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hunger rages—down they come like troops 
of wolves defcribed by Thomfon in his Sea- 


fons: 


Burning for blood—bony,. and gaunt, and grimy 
Allis their prize: they faften on the {teed, 
Prefs him to earth, and pierce his mighty heart ; 
Nor can the bull his awful front defend, 

_ Or fhake the murderous favages away. 
Rapacious at the mother’s throat they fly, 
And tear the {creaming infant from her breaft. 
Even Beauty—force divine ! at whofe bright glanee 
The generous lion ftands in foften’d gaze, 

' Here bleeds a helplefs, undiftinguifh’d prey. 
But if, appriz’d of the fevere attack, 
The country be fhut up; lur’d by the fcent, 
On church-yards drear, inhuman to relate, 
Lhe difappointed prowlers fall—and dig 
The fhrowded body from the grave, and there, 
Mix’dwithfoul thadesand frighted ghofts—they howl, 


LAY, 
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LAY; SONG; BALLAD; POETICAL OR 
_ MUSICAL COMPLAINT. 





aM SHOULD not have faid musrcat 
COMPLAINT here, had I not hoped the foft 
nightingale’s pathetic {trains would in fome 
meafure have juftified the expreffion. Yet 
I doubt not but in ancient days, when Lay ~ 
- Meant fomething pofitive, and thé beft ly- 
ticks in the old provencal performances im- 
plied no more, nor ever could have obtained 
any higher name—they weré- always fet, 
and commonly fung too: for the three 
fifters then lived very kindly together, and 
Poetry had not learned to defpife family af- 
fiftance ; when a painted explanation of the 
lover’s fadnefs ornamenting the top ofa very 
mournful BALLA D, with a few fimple notes 
to which he fung it under the fair one’s 
window, rendered the {weet uAy irrefiftible; 
yj sa and 
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and I much wonder that Dr. Burney, in his 
delightful Hiftory of Mufick, did not give 
us a beautiful fpecimen from Pere Mourguy 
of an ancient Lay, printed as fuch in his 
learned Treatife upon French Poetry. I 
cannot myfelf refift the pleafure of inferting 
and imitating it ; although that is a power 
the laft named author has fo much of, 
tis half infolent to attempt tranflating 
what he forbears, 


Sur ’appuy du monde, 
Que faut il qu’on fonde 

D’Efpoir ? 
Cette mer profonde 
En debris feconde 

Fait voir ; 
Calme au matin londe, « 
Et Porafge y gronde 

Le foir. 


On this world’s foundation 
Who their hopes would place ? 
They fhould find, alas! 


Nothing but vexation. 
Shipwreck’d 
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Shipwreck’d failors we th 
On life’s flatt’ring fea, 
Vind it calm Y th’ morning, 
But, the night returning, 
On fome rocky coaft, 


We, poor fouls} are lofts 


To the old Lay, trochaick meafure waa 
indifpenfable, as I have read; among mo- 
_dern ones Pope’s third Paftoral feems pret- 
tieft and neareft to original ideas; but he 
called profeffedly on Virgil’s mufe for affifts 
ance, fo that imitation is provided againit, 


and pardoned. 


Ye Mantuan nymphs! your facred fuccotrs bring, 


Hylas and Aigon’s rural Lays I fing. 


The word is now ufed for almoft every 


metrical compofition, and foreigners will 


find it accepted fo too often: this is how- 
ever mere effect of ignorance; a LAY ¢alt 
mean only a fong or verfes expreflive of 
complaint, as the French from whom we get 


it derive the word from LEssus, a funeral 
fong 
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fong or dirge; and though Johnfon confi« 
ders it as of Danifh etymology, from LEEY, 
‘tis {till a lamentation every way. , 

* BALLAD,’ fays Dr. Watts, * once figs 
nified a folema, fad, and facred fong ; but the 
word now applies only to trifling verfes,”— _ 
Would it be éoo faucy for me to venture a 
conjecture that it once meant a rondeau or 
roundelay, either in the poetry or the mufic? 
"Tis the formation of the word which leads 
me fo to fancy—the g4zz means but dan- 
cing in a circle; the BALLAD I believe meant 


finging in one. 


LENITY, MILDNESS, MERCY, GENTLENESS, 





VIRTUES admired by Pagans, recom- 
mended to Chriftians, enjoined by Maho- 
Met, commanded by God when he gave 
VOL, i. Bb laws 
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laws in perfon to a people he was pleated to 
call peculiarly his own : qualitics by modern 
philofophy confidered as non-exiftent, by 
modern manners annulled, and by French 
maxims totally abolithed ; for, if all men are 
equal, MERCY is no more—and how ihall 
LENiTY be fhewn when punifhment is not 
in our power? who fhall be praifed for 
MILDNESS, where rougher conduct would 
only be retorted by f{trength perhaps fupe- 
rior to. our own? “ We live in an age,” 
fays a great writer, fifteen years ago, “ when 
it feems to be a fort of public {port to con- 
temn all authority which cannot be en- 
forced :’>—but let tus remember, that with 
authority goes away obedience, loyalty, fides 
lity. among the lower clafles—GENTLENESS 
and generofity among thofe who no longer 
| have an opportunity to Tee fuch excellen- 
cies of nature... Trajan and Turenne dink 
into common foldiers; and the emperor’s 
tearing his own robe to bind the wounds of 


2 i a: a fainting 
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& fainting warrior, lofes all value on this 
new plan of regulation, when he would have 
been his comrade only, not his prince. Tu- 
Fenné and his lacquey no longer make a 
{tory worth recording; yet will we tell it for 


the honour of France in days when differ. 


ent ideas prevailed there. 


The Marechal was looking undreft out 
of his palace window, and from an apart- 
ment in it which he feldom ufed: the foots 
man, little fufpecting *twas his matter, hit 
him a {mart rap on the head as he ftooped 


and leaned forward—‘ What now?’ ex- 


claimed Turenne. The terrified fervant fal. 


tered out, trembling, L thought it bad been 
George, my lord. “But if it bad been 
George, child, thou fhouldft not have ftruck 
fo hard,” replied the hero—who, in de- 
fiance to the maxims of Rochefoucault, was 


certainly fuch even to his valet-de-chambre. 


Bb 2 LEVITY; 
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LEVITY, INCONSTANCY, UNSTEADINESS, | 





ARE nearly if not ftridly fynonymous ; 
for he who is difpofed to LEVITy in friend- 
thip well warrants a fufpicion of his incON- 
STANCY in love; although the words here 
muft not be ufed alternately: nor would a 


wife man choofe fuch a character for part- 


nerfhip in bufinefs, nor would he willingly | 


accept him as coadjutor in fate matters, 
becaufe no temper is fo certainly fatal to af- 
fairs of confequence as an irrefolute one, 
which gives difpofition towards wavering on 


every fubject, either from natural lightnefs 


of mind, or from that almoft equally vex- 


atlous UNSTEADINESsS of conduct, fo fre- 
quently the effect of too much philofophy, 
and a way people get into, more with their 
own applaufe than that of their neighbours, 
of weighing every thing fo nicely, and in- 


veltigating 
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veltigating every thing fo clofely, that find- 
ing faults in all, as in all fublunary things 
faults muft be found, they refolve on ‘no- 

thing till that time is paft in which any thing 
can be done. 





LEVITY, AIRINESS, GAIETY, HILARITY, 
GOOD SPIRITS. © 





THE laft of thefe is the common con- 
verfation phrafe for that ftrain of cheerful- 
nefs which in a profeffed wit is called HILA~ 
RITY, in a fine lady GAIETY and AIRINESS, 
but in an every day companion of no pecu- 
liar character or confequence, mere GOOD. 
SPIRITS ; as if we would imply that fuch 
‘manner was more the effec of corporeal ° 
than mental powers. It may be fo fome- 
times; but good breeding often puts on the 
mafk of LEVITY in gay circles, whence if 

B bes feriou{nefs 
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ferioufefs“vere not excluded, fadnefs would 
foon come in; and no one has a right to ex~ 
cite unpleafing ideas in the mind of others 
met for the purpofe of being happy together 
for a few hours. They are not all fynony~ 
mous, however. I have often obferved chil- 
dren, fpoiled ones we will fay, in whom LE- 
VITY of manners was ccnnected with fullen 
perverfenefs of temper, and an obftinate refo-~ 
lution to.regard nothing that did not immedi- 
ately tend to their own amufement. Real and 
genuine HILARITY meantime is not feldom 
the effect of a mind fertile in ideas and overs 
flowing withthat good humour which Johnion 
defines a habit of being pleafed. Suci a foul 
levigated by profperity foon mounts into 
AIRINESS of temper, and fettles without 
much difficulty in a ftate of agreeable and 
habitual GArEry vifible in the countenance, 
the manners and converfation of our fami- 
liar hfe; ftanding little in need of adici- 
titious help from paftimes, crowds, drink, er 


f 


tumultuous 
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tumultuous diverfions, which only conftitute 


a power of forcing out momentary flathes 
of half-artificial merriment, like fireworks 
that fink fudden!ly and expire on the inftant, 
leaving not only a dark gloom but an ill fa- 


your behind, 





jae ene RTT OS 
a Se 


LIBELLER, DEFAMER, LAMPOONER, 
SA'TIRIST. 





THE laf of thefe eentlemen will perhaps 


complain that I have L1BELLED his charac- 


ter by placing it befide the other three. Yet 


tis but his intention, beft known to himfelf 
too, that preferves, if indeed it does of right 
preferve him, from a place among this cla's 
of noxious although in fome degree wfefal 
animals; the hornets, waips, and flinging 


flies of life, which emulate the vulture’s vo- 


_ yacity without her force, the ferpent’s venom 


Boa 100 
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too without being poffeffed of his fubtlety. 
Our sATIRIST is however confefledly the 
nobleft creature of the tribe; for he does not, 
like the DEFAMER, fix upon one perfon in 
particular to calumniate, but cenfures (as he 
fays, with hope of reforming) the fex or 
nation, or {pecies in general, which comes 
within the {cope of his indignation; that in- 
-dignation which he would willingly make 
us believe was only raifed by vice ;—whilft 
his imitators, fheltered by his example, and 
the ill-advifed countenance given to his 
works, detract from virtue, and flander in- 
nocence, under the merry appellation of 
LAMPOONERS. Foreigners may learn in 
England, which teems with thefe infes al- 
moit peculiar to our climate, that he is with 
moft propriety termed a LIBELLER who in- 
fults fuperiority with reproach, taking Ther- 
fies for his Grecian model; while the LAm- 
POONERS love my fterious mifchief and 
filthy refearch, and ought to confider the 


Roman 
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Roman Clodius as head and prefident of 
their detefted fe. But pEFA MERs, who are 
"tis agreed leaft worthy our attention, as fur- 
theft removed out of the ranks of humanity, 
claim no higher patron fure than Shake- 
{peare’s Caliban, who turns upon his bene- 
_ factors, and fays, as fome of them might wel] 
have done, | 


You taught me language and my profit on’t 
Is, know how to curfe ; the red plague rid ye 


For learning me your lancuage ! 
guag 


Such beings are however beft neglected, and 
they are foon forgotten: the moft compen- 
dious and witty anfwer to them all is that 
little epigram firft publifhed in Dodfley’s 
Collection, thence taken and put into every 
other, | 


Lie on, while my revenge thall be 


To {peak the very truth of thee. 


TO LIKE, TO CHOOSE WITH PREFERENCE, 
TO APPROVE, TO BE PLEASED WITH, 


ARE verbs analogous no doubt, but ne- 
ver will they arrive at true fynonymy, while 
young people in particular have the misfor- 
tune tO BE PLEASED WITH many compa- 
nions themfelves can fcarce fay they AP- 
PROVE ; and thofe who are paft the heat of 
youth as often are induced by folid reafons 
enough to CHOOSE WITH PREFERENCE a 
wife they do not LIKE at all. Yet have we 
no words that better exprefs our meaning, 
from which efteem runs as wide away on 
one fide as love does on the other. Even 
family affeQion is removed to a prodigious 
degree of diftance from LIKING ; as may be 
feen by a man’s living in familiar intercourfe 
for many years amidft a circle of true friends, 
CHOSEN WITH PREFERENCE (and perhaps 

ROE 
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not unworthily) by himfelf in early days— | 


fince when, that very money which he 
gained perhaps by their affliftance, being ac- 
cumulated to a large mafs from his own fru- 
gal habits, coming now in the clofe of life 


in queftion to difpofe of, he feels inclined to 


-Jeave—not to his friends at all, but to re- 


lations ; people he never faw, poffibly never 
heard of, till the attorney called to make his 
will puts him on recolledtion of a fifter who 
married to Ireland many years ago, and who 
has by this time three or four fturdy boys 
that want providing for. Strangers will 
however better underftand the popular ufage 
of thefe words by fuch an example as the 
following. We wie all companions that 
are in themfelves agreeable ; but choose 
WITH PREFERENCE thofe whofe fludies and | 
habits are congenial to our own. We Ap- 
PROVE the men who employ much of their 
time upon aftronomical obfervations; but are 


moft apt to BE PLEASED WITH people who 
convesfe 
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converfe about what touches our intereft 
more nearly, and lies as we fay clofer to our 


own level. 








TO LINGER, TO PROTRACT. 





THESE elegant verbs, in the fenfe | | 


mean to {peak of them here, are certainly not 
far from being fynonymous. PRocRASTI- 
NATION and DELAY fhall. be fpoken about 
in their places; while the LINGERING poifon 
with which the Guinea Blacks touch their 
arrows, and produce in thofe who - are 
wounded by them long PROTRACTED arid 
innumerable difeafes, we have now at length 
found out to be no other than the putrid 
matter emanating from dead bodies; which 
matter laid on the weapon’s head, like that 
of the fmall pox upon a furgeon’s lancet, in- 


oculates with certain eflicacy the haplefs per- 
fon 
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fon whofe {kin is razed by an arrow thus 


prepared, and who hopes in vain for cure » 


from year to year, 





and fhuns to know 


That life pROTRACTED is PROTRACTED woe. 


_ LIVERY anp UNIFORM. 





WE make the difference confit merely 
now o. days in obferving that fervants wear 


the firtt of thefe, and gentlemen the other; 


‘for although all Liveries moft neceffarily 


be UNJFORM, yet is not every UNIFORM a. 


LIVERY : witnefs the king of England, who 
wears one almoft conftantly. 

Meantime ‘tis certainly no  dittionary 
word, nor would Dr. Johnfon have endured 
with patience to hear this adjeCtive fubftan~ 


tized, as'I may fay—though ’tis faid Dion 


gives a hint of regular colours worn as 


{ badges 
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badges of diftin@ion, given to thofe troopé 
who fought mock battles in’ the Circus at 
Rome. | 
Louis Quatorze firft brought them into 
fafhion for thefe modern days; and it was a 
device of his own fuggefting too,when he 
new modelled his army, and appointed each 
regiment fome mode of drefs and colour by 
which they fhould be diftinguifhed and 
known, | 


The cavalier of older times thought no 


{corn of wearing a lady’s Livery, and of | 


profeiling himfelf her true and loyal fervant; 
nor was the conqueit of the Low Countries 
eifected but by a vow made by the Duke 
d’Alva to a high-born dame, that he would 


lay thofe provinces at her feet. I cannot. 


tell whether ’tis generally known that ro-_ 


tance lived fo very late in the world as his, 
although an Italian lady ftill calls the gentle- 
man who waits to receive her commands, her 
cavalier /ervente; and often requires from him 

| an 
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an attendance painful and exaét enough to 
weary one who did not confider fuch com- 
mands as an honour, although he no longer 
_ Wears her UNIFORM orLivery. Till Flenry 
Bolingbroke’s reign here in England, the 
great nobles’ colours were worn by many 
dependent gentlemen, not vaflals, who 
thought the diflin@ion reputable, not dif- 
graceful—who efpoufed the quarrels of the 
houfe, and were deficient in every virtue ra- 
ther than fidelity. 

Shakefpeare’s Mercutio bears teftimony to 
this ufage in Verona, where no doubt he 
knew it ftill fubfifted, and nearly in full 
force ;—when the quarrelfome Tybalt cries 
out on feeing Romeo—a Montague, and his 
enemy of courfe—* Oh! God be wi’ you, — 
Sir; here comes my man :’—to which the 
other replies with a quibble expreffive of 
contempt—* But [li be hanged, Sir, if he 
wear your LIVERY.” 


LOTH, 
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LOTH, UNWILLING, DISLIKING, NOT 
INCLINED. 





THESE adverbs are not ftri€tly though 
nearly fynonymous; for a young ‘woman 
may reafonably enough be very UNWIL- 
LING to difclofe her paffion for a man, 
without any fuch caufe as the abfolutely 
DISLIKING his perfon, or finding herfelf fe- 
rioufly NOT INCLINED to marriage; but 
fhe is delicate to confefs her difpofitions in 
his favour, and prudently LOTH to put her 
peace into the power of another, when it 
could fcarcely be called fafe even in her 


Own, 


LOUD, 
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LOUD, NOIsY, CLAMOROUS, TURBULENT, 
STORMY, VEHEMENT, BLUSTERING. 





NATIVES of England know inftinés — 
ively, but foreigners muft be informed, that 
thefe attributives have moft effec being ap- 
propriated fome to things and fome to per= 
fons: we cannot for example call the wea- 
ther CLAMOROUS, let tempetts rage never 
fo high ; and though Shakefpeare fays— 
“ Have done, have done, youre LOUDER 
than the weather!” it is faid but to exprefs 
the outcry of the people —¢hat word being 
apparently adapted to ftrife of tongues, while _ 
the reft do moft properly belong to ele- — 
mentary contentions, although fometimes 
brought forward to exprefs verbal difputes 
and violence of argument by a figure com 
mon enough, | 

Let us try for an example likely to in- 

VOL. I. Ce clude 
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clude them all. A failor who efeaped the 





wreck of the — Indiaman, was faying 
how unhappy a cafe it was for thofe {hips 
to be fo laden as they fometimes are with 
female paflengers; for that nothing furely 
ever equalled the diftrefs of its unfortunate 


commander, who bringing home his daugh- 


ters and niece for education, almoft in fight 


of land a hard ale rofe, and roughened old 


Ocean ina ‘tremendous manner; while thun- 


derbolts falling frequently about them, and — 


the winds, LOUDER and more BLUSTERING 
than he had ever heard, ftruck terror into all 
on board : nor could the ftouteft heart refift 


a tender impulfe, when three beautiful girls, 


who at night lay down upon their beds void 


of care and full of hope, ftarted from them at 
morning twilight, roufed by the dreadful call 
of CLAMOROUS tongues trying to be heard 


among the fhock of waves breaking over the 


veflel with Noisy violence and FURBULENT 


excefs—and coming upon deck clung round 
the 


. 
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the captain, begging from his encumbered 
arm, with fpeechlefs though vEHEMENT 
agony, that protection which Heaven alone 
in fuch emergence can beftow ;—till the 
weather now more STORMY at. fun rifing 
thewed them their native {hore—then, fplit- 
ting the fhip afunder, precluded all poflibi- 
lity of efcape for them; and took from the 
too-wretched parerit all defire of furviving 
fuch deftruction, The failor who told the 


tale faw them no more, 








LOWLY, MODEST, MEEK, BASHFUL, 
| HUMBLE, 





ADJECTIVES defcriptive all of qualities 
fo charming; that every one prizes. them 
beyond every excellence attainable, when 
_they are found in fome one elfe; though 
none, but thofe who really run the great 

Cars race, 


fry 
aro, 
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race, defirous to advance themfelves in 
chriftian perfection, much appear to ftudy 
the practice of them in their own perfons : 
while ‘tis agreed that without thofe very 
qualifications no man muft hope to {fee his 
Saviour, who was the only true model of 
them all.—For that they are not ftrictly fy- 
nonymous, may I think be proved by bring- 
ing them all clofe together, without impu- 
tation of tautology, in a tranflation of Def- 
marets’ pretty epigram upon the Violet : 
when the French wits joined to make a gar- 
land for Mademoifelle de Rambouillet, 
choofing each a flower, and making verfes 
upon it.—The collection of poems when 
. finifhed was known by the name of Guir- 
lande de Julie, and fome lines upon the 
Crown Imperial won the prize;—which > 
was however well difputed by this neatly 


“turned and elegant quatrain: 


Modefte en ma couleur, modefte en mon fejour, 


Franche de ’ambition, je me couche fous l’herbes_ 
Mais 
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- Mais fi fur votre front je peux briller un jour, 

La plus humble des fleurs fera la plus fuperbe. 
Which might be rendered as follows, with 
little other deviation from the original than 
that which naturally follows inferiority of 
Penlus ; 

Though mopest my colours, and LowLy my lot, 
For notice too BASHFUL, too MEEK for ambition 5 


Should you deign me a place in this true-lover’s knot, 


The HumB.EsT of herbs.would feel pride of condition. 


Defmarets’ was an eafy, elegant writer, 
though fomewhat flighty: he made up a - 


little book, fuch as we had once too few of, | 


—and we have now too many—a fort of 


Recueil; and he called it Delices de PEL 


prit. Some wag, Menage I believe, put 


among the errata--- Au lieu de Delices lifez 


Delires. 


See LOYALTY, 
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LOYALTY, FIDELITY, FIRM ADHERENCE TO 
ONE’S PRINCE, 





QUALITIES fo lovely, fo attractive, 
that “tis they perhaps which are moft prized 
even among angelic virtues; and to this 
opinion Milton, though fo violent on earth 
in the caule of democracy, bears witnefs 
when he defcribes inhabitants of heaven, 
while ’mid the numberlefs_ paflages of the 
Paradife Loft, configned ‘and juftly to, per- 
petual admiration, val know none oftener 
quoted, none more truly delightful, than 
thofe which give us the character of faithful 
Abdiel, and tell us how 


-Amongft innumerable falfé, ynmov’d, 
Unthaken, unfeduced, unterrify’d, 


His LOYALTY he kept ; his love, his zeal. 


| ete fponymes: are going out of fathion 
in days when the popular prate teaches to 
sie ng | difmils, 
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“difmifs, or, in the new phrafe, to cathier 
kings as foon as their virtues begin to re- 
proach, or,their power to affright us. Let it 
be obferved however, that as with their 
louis d’ors the French drove out their motto, © 
Chriflus regnat, vincit, unperat—a legend 
once revered—-fo it appears too, that upon 
LOYALTY many excellencies feem to have 
depended—for with that virtue vanifhed 
all the reft. Who would have dreamed in- 
deed fome fifteen years ago, that the dwell- 
ers in Gaul, whofe great diftinQtion from 
other Europeans was a FIDELITY border- 
ing on fondnefs for their prince, could have 
looked tamely on, and feen the blamelefs 
grandfon of their Louis le Bien-aimé 
dragged like a lamb to flaughter, without 
one pious feat held up to fave pis life, of 
whofe trifling predecefior’s health they had 
{uch care, that when the meflenger. arrived 
at Paris from Verfailles-to tell, of his reco- 
very from a dangerous illnefagfthe citizens 


Of Sie = and 
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and populace flocked round about him, . 


kiffing the horfe which brought fuch joyful 
news; while one of their f{weeteft poets 
breaks out into a fort of filial rapture, fo 


charming in a fubjea, 


Cher Prince! aimable Roi! car mon coeur en ce jour 
J 


Ne reconnoit que les titres d’eftime et d’amour. 


And now! no ADHERENCE to the family, 
no refpec for the fole remaining fcyon of a 
{tock fo cherifhed; no warm ATTACH- 
MENT left—no LOYALTY! 


Oh judgment! thou art fled to brutifh breafts, 


And men have loft their reafon. 


The firft of thefe words was formerly ufed 
to exprefs conftancy in love, FIDELITY to 
a man’s miftrefs; but that fenfe js fure 
enough grown obfolete in our country, 


where ladies no longer require painful fer- 


- vices from their admirers—lovers I wil] 


not call them—and where if a man does 


profefs to love a woman, which he fcarcely 


ventures 
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ventures to do—he thinks of nothing lefs 
than ferving her I believe, and rrpexity — 
implies fervice. Of love then and of toy- 
ALTY fpeak we no more: they are out-of- 
fafhion terms in England, and from its 
neighbour France they. are completely ba- 
nifhed. We will however venture to add, 
that formerly a wife’s attachment to her. - 
hufband, her FIDELITY to the marital en- 
gagements, and {ubmiflion to his authority, 
with fleady ADHERENCE to his finking for- » 
tunes (if fuch was their lot in life’, and dili- - 
gent endeavours to repair that fortune by 
dutiful attention to his intereft, were dig- 
nified by the name of LOYALTY } and fo" 
the foreigners will find it in our bef 
authors, when {peaking seven the collo- 
quial language of the times; while married 
women failing in thefe points are common- 
ly and conftanily called DisLoyAx, and to 
be called fo was confidered as the moft bitter 
of all reproaches. The fair dames of the 

8 prefent 
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prefent day fhow their difapprobation of 
this term in many fenfes, and with the 
word may perchance lofe fight of the quali- 
ties implied by it: although we mutt confefs 
that LOY ALTY is as the band which ties the 
fheaf together ; and when that’s cut—away 
the charities !’ the tender ligatures that twift- 
ing without perplexity form the foft bands 
of focial life—away all filial piety! all con- 


jugal affe@ion, all idea of the man— 


Who, whether his hoary fire he fpies, 

And thoufand grateful thoughts arife, 

Or feeks his fpoufe’s fonder eye, 

Or views his {miling progeny ; 

‘Ten thoufand paflions take their turns, 
wen thoufand raptures move 3 

His heart now leaps, now melts, now burns, 
With reverence, hope, and love. 


Pore. 


Inftead of thefe verfes now read the follow- q ‘ | 


ing, fcarce a caricature of French condua 


newly aenged {fo upon principle —while 
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"They fay man and wife thall no longer be one ; 
Do you take a daughter, and P’ll take a fon : 
And fince all things are equal, and all men are free, 
{i your wife don’t {uit you, fir, perhaps fhe’ll fuit me. 


- Popunar Batrap. 





- LOZENGE, PARALLELOGRAM. 


a Is I ZAIRE tcc 


ral 


AND thefe words would have had no 
place here, but that although both of them 
are alike in their proper fituations terms of 
art, beft appropriated to heraldry or to geo- 
metry, the firft has by mere accident got 
Into the commoneft ufe by a fancy fome 
apothecary took at firft of making up little 
ineffeCual preparations for a cough in that 
particular form, with two acute angles and 
two obtufe ones; fo that now when a lady 
opens her box of bon-bons—all the leatt 
pleafing are denominated Lozenzes by 


courtely, 
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courtefy, be their figures and fhapes what 
they will; and fo foreigners will find them 
called, much to their furprife, when they 
are eating round or oblong bits of indurated 
fyrup, to pleafe people who appear to con- 
fider them as fpecifics for a diforder far be- 
yond their reach. Lozence in heraldry 
is a dire& rhomb, in which the arms of 
{ingle women’s anceftors here in Great Bri- 
tain are included, fome fay for one wife 


reafon, fome for another. That which, ob- 


ferving the ancient form of the rock or fpin- 


dle, gives it becaufe of the affinity with the 
word /pinfier in our language, feems neareft 
—but we fee widows as well as maids have 


the LOZENGE on their feals or coach, info- 


much that there is no need to fearch at all 


for a reafon deeper than this. Coat armour 
can belong to no female ancient or modern, 
_ unlefs the Amazons of old and Poiffardes of 
modern days claim an exception. It was 
Originally given as ornament ‘to the thields 


of 
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of crufading warriors, and obtained only 
by diftinguifhing themfelves in battle. ’Tis 
therefore the arms are {till (or ought to be) 
ever comprifed in a /bield; while women 
ufing no /bields, yet having pleafure to 
boaft the prowefs of their forefathers, take 
the device granted to them, and wear it, not 
as a fon does in the fbield, but in fome 
unpretending form—a LOZENGE for exam- 
ple. 





Se ee enerne ade 


LUCRATIVE, GAINFUL, PROFITABLE. 


—— 





_ THE application made in common chat 
of thefe adjectives depends much upon 
chance ; yet fo far cuftom has formed a kind 
of rule that we fay a GAINFUL trade, a 
PROFITABLE employment, and a LucRA-~ 
TIVE life, [think; by which latter is meant 

a life 
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a life fpent in the abfolute and unremitted 
purluit. of wealth j fo that it is not therefore 
firictly, though appareritly fynonymous with 
the other two, which have as I recolle@ no 
fenfes feparate each from other: A life 
wholly LUCRATIVE mutt be filled with anx- 
iety, becaufe the inftability of tiches is well- 
‘known: yet may it be PROFITABLE, for 
aught I know, to the foul’s health in general ; 
as it certainly keeps off many vices of the 
fenfual kind, and not a few intelleQtual ones, 
by the mere banithment of idlenefy by per- 
“petual occupation, and mortifying the body 
with that very anxioufnefs we have been 
mentioning ; and which can fcarcely be 
avoided in the early years of attending ‘to a 
GAINFUL branch of bufinefs made fo by in- 
defatigablenefs of application. And now, as 
a contrait to fuch grave fubje@s, we will 
enter on a gayer fynonymy, ever recolleQing 
however the words of an elegant modern 


writer, 
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writer, who fays moft truly, that the mirth 


of one half of mankind is a tafk upon the 


mufcles of the other. 


LUDICROUS, COMICAL, LAUGHABLE, 
HUMOROUS, DROLL, 





IF critically applied to eflays, dramas, &c. 
are nearly but not exactly fynonymous ; for 
a thing COMICAL in its own nature, and 
feemingly well adapted to the ftage, will not 
always be LAUGHABLE, and vice verfa. 
There are HUMOROUS ftories told every 
day in company, that, as Shakefpeare fays, 
fet the table in a roar, which would excite 
no fympathy of mirth in an audience met 
on fet purpofe to be entertained: nor would 
any thing appear half fo tupIcRous as the 
infenfibility of pit, box, and gallery to a tale 
which, told to any ten people there at fup- 


Pet; 
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per, would divert them, Laughing depends 
upon a thoufand minute circumftances ; and 
the man of humorous faculties is never half 
as jure of making thofe who furround him 
laugh, as the man of wit is fure to make 
them all admire. Wit is a brilliant quality, 
and of a pofitive nature; it may be tranflat- 
ed in twenty languages, and lofe but little ; 
but foreigners can with difficulty learn to 

laugh with us, or we with them. 3 
Doctor Beattie feems to have confounded 
thefe qualities ftrangely, and feleats paflages 
as HUMOROUS, which I think purely and 
perfectly witty; and fele&ts from Hudibras 
too, of all books perhaps moft dazzling with 
fcintillant brightnefs. I fhould as foon be 
tempted to laugh over Young’s poems as 
Butler's ; for though ridicule and fatire pro~ 
voke admiration, and we all agree to ex- 
prefs that admiration by laughing, ’tis but a 
company laugh at lait, called up to thew 
that we underftand the joke, but is expref- 
| five 
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live of-no mirth ;.-while in Goldfmith’s five .. 


a 


act farces. you are momentarily prefented 


with fome DROLL miflake, fome. burlefque 
image, or fome LUDICROUS fituation, which 
aflifted’ by the aCtor ‘forces out fudden and 


involuntary laughter from the moft ferioufly 


difpofed... Whatever appears ftudied cannot — 


be HUMOROUS, though comIcAL. it may 


be, made by ftudy certainly ; as Swift and 


Congreve knew. They were facetious Wri- 


ters in the trueft fenfe of that claffical word : 
but I fee more HUMOUR in Johnny Gilpin 
than in: all Gulliver's Travels, replete as 
they are with wit, and fatire, and raillery, 
and malice. Shakefpeare meantime pofleffes 
the true power over his countrymen’s hearts, 
‘who never at the thoufandth reprefentation 
forbear to give their unequivocal teftimony 
to his various powers, while Lancelot Gobbo 
and his whimfical father inftru€ Baflanio 
on his way to mafter Jew’s; or when E]- 
bow’s examination before the magiftrates 1s 
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likely (as one of them obfetves) to outlaft 
a night in Rufia, when nights are longeft. 
there. Fhe difference between wit and 
HUMOUR is beft exemplified however ‘in 
the hiftorical plays; where we find Falftaft 
always witty, nor can diftrefs at l4ft in any 
degree blunt his powers of calling up comic 
iinages, and combining them with facetious 
pleafantry: but mine Hoftefs difplays pure, 
naive and native HUMOUR, Nor can any 
thing exceed her DROLE fimplicity in the 
account fhe gives of the poor knight’s death, | 
when he is gone, whofe fupport in every 
{cene often took our attention away from 
her chara€ter—admirably, incomparably as 
tis. drawn, Ben Jonfon has not, I fome- — 
how think; received his due praife for au- 
mour. Learning is an enemy to metriment, 
we fancy $ yet furely the Taft feene of the 
Alchymift, which to every other perfection 
that i comié drama ¢an poffefs, adds the 
LUDICROUS appearance of the gaping neigh- 


bours, 
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botirs, apparetitly all wonderftruck at fight 
of what they knew perfectly well before, 
but had been perfuaded to ditbelieve againft 
the evidence of their own fenfes, chained 
down by the fuperior genius of Jeremy 
Butler—is an aftonifhing performance 
ingenious and fubtle in the contrivance and 
gtouping—yet fo truly natural, pleafant, and 
honeftly laughable, no powers of face can 
ftand itt and when I fit' alone and refrefh 
my memory with the effet that play had 
upon the ftage in Garrick’s time, I can 
laugh from recollection of its force. Gar 
rick indeed knew all the avenues to laugh- 
ter; and had fuch extraordinary capacity for 
playful images, and light gaiety, that the 
words LUDICROUS, DROLL, and COMIGAL 
can never furely be pronounced or written 
without exciting tender remembrance of 
him, whofe pleafantry made our lives cheer- 
ful—perhaps even at the expence of his 

otitis 
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LUXURY, SENSUALITY, VOLUPTUOUSNESS, 
- DEBAUCH. 





THESE words are often falfely ufed as 
fynonymous; for the fignification is: motft 
comprehenfive in the firft,word, moft brutal 
in the fecond, foft in the third, and rotten 
in the fourth. For luxury only implies ex~ 
cefs in every thing from whence pleafure 


leaft alloyed by pain can be extracted ; and 


was in that fenfe Prior underitood it, when ? 
he made -his Solomon exclaim,’ +»: . y 
s 

The pow’r of wealth I try’d, ie 

And all the various Luxe of coftly pride. 

A man may be faid to revel in intelle€tual = 
LUXURY, if he provides himfelf ‘a gutta | 
cent ‘library of the very- -choiceft ° “books, 4 
bound “with elegance, and of the'moft per- : 


Feet elidionss “A°fpactous ga llery’ furnithed @ 
with pictures of immenfe value, and“yet 
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not one unpleafing fubject touched, though 
the moft famous mafters have been culled 
from ; two great wild views from the hand 
of Salvator Rofa being alone permitted to. 
roughen the faftidious delicacy of a colleGtion 
whence martyrdoms and indecencjes are 
excluded with equal care. A mufeum of 
natural rarities, ingenioully placed and dili- 
gently brought together from various cli- 
mates; and a menagerie of wide extent for 
living animals, that he may ftudy ‘natural 
hiftory without, the danger and fatigue of 
travelling, An ample park for maintenance 
ef fuch creatures as being graminivorous 
will not offend each other; and proper food 
with ufeful and commodious fabricks pro- 
vided in it, that fo they too may live in 
what ¢bey reckon LuxuRy, and be tempted: 
to continue the race, though in a country 
far diftant from their own. A lake of at 
leat eight Enelifh miles in circumference 
for containing fifth, and inviting its mafter 

Dd3 : to 
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to conftrué little yachts, 6c. or fludy the 
art of managing fhips, building {mall veffels, 
and fo forth, But if he riots in real intel- 
lectual LuxuRy, he will above all things be 
careful to fix a grand obfervatory upon fuch 
an emirence as may command a wide ho- 
rizon, filling the room with proper tele- 
fcopes, approximators, and all due imple- 
ments of ftudy; the chamber under it to 
contain fome books upon {ubjects connected 
with or immediately treating of thofe globes 
which adorn the upper ftory, that fo his 
knowledge of the heavenly bodies may be 
facilitated, and he may be {pared the trouble 
of retiring to his library for confulting aftro- 
nomical authors; while the clofets ¢here 
_ contain chiefly the coftly coloured accounts 
of foreign and domeftic birds, ferpents, 8c. 
with fearce engravings, drawings both. of 
ancient and modern mafters—with prints 
janumerable, and all of fome peculiar pro- 
“perties to deferve a place in a collection fo 
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eminent: leaving the planetarium, large or- 
rery and quadrants in the obfervatory, to be 
confulted occafionally. 

The mufic room or banqueting houfe 
meantime is nearer home; and every inftru- - 
ment is there provided for every performer, 
fhould his own be forgotten or injured: 
with large quantities of manufcript fongs, 
and elegant quartettos in fcore, that difap- ’ 
pointment may never intrude, and puth 
pleafure out of bis doors who knows fo well 
to call and to detain her. For although we 
have not yet fpoken of his coins amidft this 
combination of literary eafe and {cientific 
elegance; yet muft they, united with cameos, 
medals and intaglios, be fuch as attra envy. 
and admiration from thofe who beft under- 
{ftand the nature of fuch things :—while the 
flower-garden, phyfic-garden, hot-houfes, 
green-houfe and confervatory fhall be con- 
ftructed on the completett platt ¢ that full 
{cope may be afforded to our LUXURIOUS 

: Dd4 ~ fcholar’s 
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{cholar’s commendable refearches into the 
hew difeovered recefles of ‘botany, the loves 
and maladies of plants, &c. and among thefe 
intelleQtual LuxuRiInS we will allow him 
that of refufing his neighbours admittance 
for the folace of his pride, or of admitting 
them for gratification of his vanity, juft as 
the humour fuits. And furely a man may 
effet all this by the mere force of a fortune 
not in thefe days accounted enormous, 
without the {malléft deviation towards vo- 
LUPTUOUSNESS, every tendency to which 
he ftudioufly avoids ; while inftead of fay- 
ing with Sir Epicure Mammon, “ Dowz 
beds are too hard, mine fhall be blown up,” 
our man of LuxuRyY fleeps on a flock mat- 
trefs, and without fire too, till the fharp frofts 
fet'in, when one large kennel coal keeps his 
chamber from excels ef cold, and leaves no 
feent behind :—for we muft remember that 
he is a profeffed valetudinarian, and guards 
his precious health with moft attentive ab- 
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ftinence from every kind of game, high 
_dithes, fauces, &c. living chiefly if not whol- 
ly upon chicken fatted at the barn door only, 
never put up, and mutton from the moun-. 
tains of Wales or ifland of Portland in its 
feafon ; drinking no liquor except Spa or. 
Seltzer water, coftly as wines, and imported 
by himfelf and agents with unremitted care. 
Thefe he indulges in; and as it has been 
long his fixed intention to remain always in 
a ftate of celibacy, he keeps a regular and 
handfome table for friends that come and 
ftay a week with him by turns—but never 
longer at a time, left attachment on his part 
might breed familiarity on theirs,and contra- 
dition, which ever offends him, might entue. 
To avoid thereforeall fuch intimacy, as could 
only produce tales of forrow in the foft com- 
- panions, and in the rough perhaps. fome- 
what of independance in their air and man- 
ner fo difpleafing to his nerves, and fo likely 
to difturh his tranquillity, never more than 


eight, 
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eight, or fewer than fix gentlemen or ladies 
‘fit down with him at once; that number 
being juft fufficient to invite talk ‘and yet 
preclude confidence, freeing him at once 
from {clitude and exertion. All this while 
SENSUALITY 1s methinks kept at an immea- 
furable diftance. The phyfician, whom he 
daily fees and fees, that no temptation to ne- 


glect his truft may ever arife, recommends 


regular hours and temperance in fleep, coarfe 


linen for bed and body, and all winter time 
low fires, cold bathing, and flannel next the 
fkin ; and with thefe hardthips, which fome 
men undergo to purchafe heaven, our LuX- 
URIOUS gentleman is ready to comply, as 
death is what he dreads moft ;—_therefore 
goes not to London left he fhould fee or 
hear of it; keeps out of parliament for ob- 
vious reafons, befides that political debates 
would harafs his mind too much, and in- 
terrupt the peaceful tenour of his life. On 
the fame principle he never plays at cards 

higher 
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higher than half-crown whifi—all games 
having, as he juftly obferves, a tendency to 
ruffle a man’s temper and agitate his fpi- 
rits for nothing ; while dancing would heat 
his blood. Sports of the field are far too 
boifterous for fo delicate a frame, unlefs the 
ladies tempt him, out two or three fine even- 


ings during a long fummer, to take fome 


partridge with a net and fetting dog—an 


animal trained like his companions to ap- 
parent gaiety and real fubmiffion: but fa- 
vourite creatures he refolves againtt as trou- 
blefome, and only looks over his birds and 
beafts in their aviaries and menagerie. His 
{table is not extenfive, and confilts only of 
ealy pads for his own riding, with choice 
of excellent hacks, and ufeful not fhowy 
horfes for his carriage ; as he travels little, 
and vifits not at all. Servants’ accounts he 
fuffers not to perplex him, having con- 
tracted with his fteward for eight thoufand 
pounds a year to pay a// expences; and keep- 

ing 
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ing four thoufand pounds a year more ane 


nually in his own hands for occafional pur 
chafes, &c. that fo living always within his 
income, he never may be made uneafy about 
any thing; for which reafon he will not 
hear of poverty or mifery, nor will ever ex- 
ercife either his mind or body to fatigue 
for any purpofe. ‘Taking care of his books, 
pictures, &c, is his rational and tranquil 
amufement; and as thele were originally 
bought with the forty thoufand pounds 
which came to him ten years ago, when his 
father’s death put him in poffeflion of that 
fum in the ftocks, and a clear not nominal 
eftate of twelve thoufand pounds per annum 
in land, within hity miles of the metropolis— 
he has no care in. this world except to en- 
joy it fuficiently, and keep from him every 
thing noilome and offenlive ; among which 
no creature can be more unweleome than 


one who loves DEBAUCH—and never will 


our man Of true LUXURY endure again in , 


?) | , his 
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his fight that officious friend, who, from ig- 
- pnorance and mifapprehenfion of his patron’s ' 
_character, brought with him once a fellow 
{killed in roaring out obfcene catches and 
other as beaftly modes of entertainment, - 
thinking (how vainly ') to divert the matter 
of the houfe—who, after the fecond half. 
hour, exerted himfelf beyond his ufual 
firength to ‘turn them both out of it—and 
told his phyfician next day, the illnefs he 
had incurred by the fatigue, was at leaft more 
fupportable than fuch people. S prefence for 
an afternoon, | 
fy am fenfible that in this example I oe 
etiehded myfelf beyond the ufual limits ; 
but I withed to thew my notions on this 
fabjeét, and to prove by this trifle how dit 
tant fuch words are from fynonymy: whillt 
SENSUALITY may refide and triumph in 
Otaheite, and a Turkith Effendi may tiot in, 
DEBAUCH—while true LUXURY muft now 
be fought for in Great Britain, leaving’ 
Ste fofter 
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fofter VOLUPTUOUSNESS to reign at Vés 
nice, 


> 


cwecmmenas be¢omes 


A 


Her daughter and her darling without end. 


Again, if we look over Suetonius, we 
fhall find, that when Nero conftrué@ted the 
cieling of his Golden Houfe, fo as to thew 
by mechanifm the movements of the hea« 
venly bodies, he was Luxurious; whilft 
Heliogabalus was a mere VOLUPTUARY,, 
Vitellius a SENSUALIST, and Tiberius an 
old DesAucuzr, Let no one here think 
it either new or ingenious to inform me that 
pleafure may be beft fought and fureft found 
in virtue ; and that charming Dr, Gold- 


{mith has an elegant line of 


Learn the Luxury of doing good. 


All this is fo; but to make an extrad of 
pleafure from virtue prefuppofes long habits: 
in the work, and early knowledge of that: 

| | | moft 
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moft admirable alchymy. ’Tis certainly de- 
fixable that we fhould find them confiftent. 
with and conformable to each other; but in 
{fo doing we muft be wifer than Solomon and 
ftronger than Hercules, for they could never. 
get them to agree;—and St. Paul acknow- 
ledges a war within between the flefh and 
Sunle Z take the popular idea of LUXURY 
‘to’be the true one, and have been careful to 
banifh virtue as completely as I banifhed 
vice from the man—who, whatever he may 
feek or fhun, does it wholly and folely on 
the narrow principle of mean felf-prefe- 

Fence ; 5a quality repugnant to every colour 
and deftrutive of every fhade of what we 
eall Chriftian virtue. 


. aii | \ LYING, 
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LYING, DECEIVING, FEIGNING, DISSEMBLING, 

‘IMPOSING ON; CHEATING BY FALSE.TALES 

“OR APPEARANCES INTO BELIEF, HYPOCRI- 
_TICAL DEALING, PIOUS FRAUDS, 





FOR we are here talking of fuch frauds 
as are meant only to take in the underftand~ 
ing, and are not aimed at the purfe: he who 
ébtaiis money under a fhow of pretences 
in themfelves untrue, may be’ called a trické 
fier, or fwindler, but is not better than a di- 
rect thief, ‘We are now fpeaking merely of 
LIARS that rMPOSE on your mind, and 
betrdy your credulity’ with: falfehood :—yet 
even there, and in that limited fenfe; the 
words are not rigid fynonymes. ‘The peo- 
ple who come to you with a FEIGNED 

-ftory of your friend’s death or marriage, for 
a joke, as ’tis called, are among this fet; 
and tell you after all is over, that twas no- 


thing but a white LIE. é : 
O41F 2 | ee veaout: 
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But thofe who aim at tidicule 
Should fix upon: forne certain rule, 
- Which fairly hints they:are in jeft, 
Elfe I muft enter my protett ; 
For though a man be ne’er fo wife, 


He may be caught by fober rresy 


Befides all this, there is ufually a train of 
_ TRicKs in almoft every profeffion, meant 
~tO give confequence to thofe who are ini- 
tiated, by DECEIVING others into a notion 
of their fuperiority; and a although people 
have been moft fedulouily bent on watch- 
ing and deteQing fuch HYPOCRITICAL 
DEALING in the clergy, yet many of their 
_ hearers have the fame artifices ready; mafked 
batteries to play on thofe they mean to con- 
quer: and as in former times the young fel- 
lows who wanted to repair their broken for- 
tunes by marriage, pretended to be pious or 
prudent, for the fake of prczivine parents 
who had daughters to difpofe of;—fo they 
now FEIGN more vice and indiferetion than 

VOL, I. i Eve | they 
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they really have, in order to win the girls 
who are at their own difpofal—whilft falle 
cafes in medicine obtrude themfelves, I am 
told, even among treatifes compofed and 
written by the learned ; CHEATING us in 
that manner by well-invented tales into BE- 
LIEF of faéts brought forward for the fup- 
port of fome new remedy, or peculiar mode 
of treatment in fome particular complaint. 
Yet although the prefcription or method 
thus infinuated znfo, ‘or rather half-forced 
upon, our attention {hould be the very beft 
poflible, it would be DissEMBLING my 
fentiments grofsly, were I not to condemn 
the means; becaufe truth is at laft to be 
preferred to every thing. And St. Auguftine 
profefles fuch enmity to what after his death 
the world was long contented to call prous 
FRAUDS, that he gives it exprefsly as his. 
moft folemn opinion, that if the whole fa- 
brick of our holy Chriftian religion could 

| be 
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bé fupported on his part only a a LYE, he 
would let it fall. 

In this day however, when /vch tempta- 
tions to FALSEHOOD difappear, others more 
likely to feduce are foon fuggefted by the 
erand. DECEIVER: who folicits the rich 
merchant to increafe his ftores by {pecula- 
tions concealed from his friends, his family, 
nay his clerks; hiding the true ftate of his 
affairs fo fkilfully from them, that he learns 
at length to IMPOSE UPON dimfelf; and 
after going forward for years, upon the fup- 
pofed ftrength of nominal and ideal riches, 
fhoots himfelf at laft for fear of a bank- 
ruptcy—perhaps equally imaginary ; and, to 
the comfort of honeft gains which he might 
have long enjoyed in opén day-light, pre- 
fers the fecret pleafure of CHEATING man- 
kind by a feries of FALSE APPEARANCES 3 
in this extraordinary manner having con- 
trived the method of living and dying ina 
LYE. Nor is our fex exempted from tempt- 

rie 2 ations 
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ations to deceit; nor is the lady who hangs : 

‘ 4 
out falfe colours to CHEAT beholders into 4 
love, for the fole gratification of her vanity ; 


or avarice, her appetite or ambition, much 
more to be blamed than is the notable coun- 
try houfewife, who leagues with the ftew- 
ard to procure abatements of rent, and im- 
provements of her own jointure land, while 
the hufband, drunk after a fox chace, or 
gouty after a: drinking match, remits his 
attention to bufinefs. heals 
Neither will we confine ourfelves to coun- 
try practice: numberlefs are the London 
thopkeepers in the retail way, who know 
they muft wink at their wives’ falfé accounts 
of money taken by the till in abfence of a 
matter -eafily led to be difputing about the 
hiberties of his country, whilft they make 
favings as they call it unknown to him, for 
the purpofe of buying a finer filk coat than 
their neighbours:can afford, for a favourite 
+ daughter, when her dancing-mafter’s ball 


draws 
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draws out the petty emulation. of- arméany 
but numerous clufter of parents, aunts and: 
guardians ;—or worle fometimes, when the’ 
good women cuzar their hufbands to feed: 
the vices of a rakith fon, and bribe the ap- 
prentice boy to let him in flyly at unper- 
mitted hours, without his father’s know- 
ledge or confent. Nor let the fupercilious: 
fathionift turn from a tale fo vulgar—our: 
focial life depends upon thefe people, whom 
in his own phrafe nobody knows: nor. has 
he. better claims to the praife of fincerity 
and fair-dealing than thefe mentioned; a, 
hundred mean fhifts and paltry tricks do he 
and his companions praciife, to keep their. 
little feathers afloat upon the ftream of fa- 
fhion, which breaking into many currents 
leaves them at one moment wrecked upon. 
a laft year’s fhoe buckle—at another en- 
tangled in an antiquated fword knot, loft. 
among. a.cloud of coarfely-fcented. hair- 
powder, or forgotten among the folds of a 

modern 
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modern neckcloth. To thefe pEczrIvERs 
we might add another fet, who influenced 
by vanity, and defire of detaining a com- 
pany’s attention, tell FALSE TALES even of 
themfelves—TALES to their own difadvan- 
tage too, when ftock of converfation runs 
low, and facts are wanted by faftidious hear- 
ers, who hate the trouble of fentiment. or 
difquifition. Such dabblers. in domeftic 
knowledge, fuch retailers of anecdote fhould 
be cautious at leaft not to appropriate nar- 
ratives, which, by being once written or 
often repeated, are become common ftock ; 
while the recorded opinion of Dr. Johnfon, 
that if a ftory told in company is untrue, 
"tis fo much taken from the ftory’s value, 
fhould deter them frem entering into a vein 
- of recital, for which few men have a very 
happy talent after all. And if the author of 
the Rambler fuffers not fuch talkers to pafs 
by uncenfured, how heavy are his denun- 
ciations againft thofe, who vifiting a wife 
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man to obtain his advice appear before him 
iN a FEIGNED charadter ;—fuch cunning 
perfons but expofe themfelves to that refent- 
ment natural to him who finds himfelf 
tricked by an underftanding inferior to his 
own, when perhaps the diftruft he can never 
in future whelly lay afide may ftop the 
voice of counfel or enquiry for ever; and 


keep, as Milton expreffes it, 
_ Wildom at one entrance quite fhut out. 


But human precepts againft DECEIT are 
idle, whilft the devil is faid by our blefled 
Saviour to be the father of it; and whilft — 
we recollect that the angel commiffioned te 
inftrud St. John fhewed him among dogs 
and forcerers, murderers and idolaters, who- 


foever loveth and maketh a Lye. * 


* Rev. ¢, xxii. v.19, 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME, 
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